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P R E FACE. 



TH E original of this work jnade its 
appearance in G^many about fiv« 
y ear$ ago ; it was much read upon the con- 
tinent^ and has been traififlated into other 
languages ; but the author had not the moft 
diftant idea of its ever being tranilated into 
Englifli. He wrote merely for the inftrudion 
of his own countrymen ; and his intention, 
as he then expreifed himfelf in his German 
Preface, was, that of making them better 
acquainted with one of the principal, if not 
"^at prefent, the firft nation on the globe. 
The Monthly Review, however, fo deferv- 
edly efteemed for communicating literary 
intelligence, and for exhibiting the modern 
ftate of literature, not only in Great Britain 
but alfo that of foreign countries, took 
notice of this Geraaoim publication '^ ; and 
the author fooh afterwards received infor- 

* Vol. Lxxvii. p* 229* &c» and vol. lxxviii. p. 

mation^ 
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lation, by different perfons, was .ab<^t to • 
be v^fjfxtaken^ He had reafon tp apprehend', 
th^-thefe .tranflators, might Aoi do, that 
iu&lce to the priginal, whicH he would na- 
tujaljy .wilh forj and, therefore, in his. 
own defence, and contrary to his inclinati- . 
op^heiijttdeftook thetranflation himfelf, aijd 
aju[>oupcs4 it to thje public. It .naw makes, 
ita^. apf^araixce before the Eaglifh reader^ 
wJio^..wiiUft,he perufes thefe volumes^ .j^ 
e^lieftlfy inueated to keep always in rhind, 
t|\jrty.t:h€;^Utbpr is a foreigner, who wrolf. 
i{^kli,|iQ.pjt^>fir view than tha^ of ipftruai^g^ 
t^^os^fi Qi^ubo^men. Maijy things,.tber^. 
f^re« la tbe , priginal, muft appear uninte^. ^ 
i^ing to a well-informed Englifliman ; and 
fjw thjs leafon, fundry paff;3iges, relative t^^. 
xgMi.cn .which arc fu%iently kpown:in this* 
country, are opaitte^ in the traAflatipn. ja* 
4ieed^ ffome .whole chapterrs have been leltt 
out/, as entirely ufetefs to an Engliih reader j 
fii<^9 fpr . inftance, as that which contains 
lBftru£^igns to Foreigners, who^ for tie 
f^^fjt^vtiflie^ arrive, in England. ^ In. truth, 
^i^mi^f^ o^&^K bercr and^ljftr^, w» 
ajbColutely oeceffary to prey^t a wprk^ 

Vi^hich might be inftro^ve an4. esttertaining 

to 
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to Germans, "fi-dm becoming fedibuS' io the ' 
better infbrmed of this cotintry. ^' ■ 

It may, perhaps, te prefumed, frbtn 'the 
long refidehce of the author in Etiglarid^^ 
ahd from the acquaintance and conttexiohs' 
v^hich he has been, able to fprm,'that he^ 
was not altogether unquajified't6 write upoii^ 
\9hkt he has chofen as the fubjeifl 6f this* 
v^rk. - He dame ove^r fronfi his own codntry' 
to this at the age of hardly five and 
t^A^entv, and for nearly two and tWenty yearsV 
he has been, in this great metropolis, the* 
minifter of a German congregation, wlib'. 
crfefted a chapel for him on purpofe! At' 
-tJiebegitinihg of the prefent year, he ek-| 
ecuted a refolution, which he had farmed' 
feme years ago, of refigning his place as 
rtiiniftcr, that he might conclude the remain-* 
dertof his' days in a philofophical indepen- 
dence, and a literary retirement, m any^ 
c6untiry that fliould be moft agreeablfe ta 
him. Thus fituated, and having obtained^ 
the utmoft of his. wifties, that "of being at 
his own difpofal,' he has the fatisfaSion to 
fay, that he' is not, tor ever has been] 
under^ a'fi: bbliga*tion to afny body, for any 
p^tiJ%n'*^what6^er, or striy' place o^ emolui 
toetttv-ln which he bad' either a priedec^flbr 

or 
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or a fiicceflbn He is far from mentioning 
this from any motives of vanity, but merely 
to declare, tnat he has no tiea which could 
prevent him from fpeaking his inind freely, 
like ah honefl man, and that he had no in-' 
qucements, by which he could be biaffed to 
facrifice what he, thought to be truth, from 
any particular expedations, or from any mo- 
tives of hope or of fear. 

Many of the accounts that are publifhed. 
relative to this celebrated ifland, and ' its 
inhabitants, particularly thofe writteli ' by 
foreigners, who hardly underftood the Eng- 
lifh language, are very vague, and too . 
frequently the refult of hafty and fuperfkial' . 
obfervation. Much of what they advance is 
fb^ietimes carelefly tranfcribed from others,, 
and more calculated to miflead, than to 
give fuch information as is founded upon 
fad. 

The author of thefe volumes has kept, as 
much as was in his power, the motto,^ 
which he has prefixed to his title-page, con-^ 
(lantly in hi$ mind; and has endeavoured 
to confine himfelf, as far as human imper- 
fedion will permit, ftridly within the boun- 
daries of truth and impartiality ; and to 
advance nothing but what he derived either 

from 
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from, his own oWfervation and experience^ 
or from the teftimony ot perfons of credit . 
and veracity. Re is, ; indeed^ coniidjent, 
that the work itfetf contains internal 
evidence of his having confcientioufly ad- 
hered to the juft precept. Speak of me as 
Lam* After having fpent the beft part of 
his life ^mong this nation, he is convinced 
that the number of intelligent and cahdid 
perfons xvhich it contains, is fogreat^ that 
he chearfiilly fubmits what he has written 
to their impartial judgment, and is nqt 
apprehenfiye that they will pronounce againft ; 
him an unfavourable verdift . He is , \ Ko w-. ] 
Civer, neither fo unacquainted Mrjtlitne: 
Omeicejjces of opinion among mankindj^ or 
with the impoffibility of pleafing all parties, 
as not to be aware, that his impartiality, in 
fome inftances^ may be liable to fufpicion ; 
nor is he fo weak as to.fuppofe, that bis. 
work can te wholly free frorn errors : but 
he has learned, in the courfe of his life^to 
^fubmit with refignatidn to the former^ ancf . 
he can produce more than one inftancc'. 
wherein he has, moft readily, acknowledged 
and retraded the latter, on being convinced > 
ofthem by xeafon* afld with candour. 

.{ , Should* 
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Should it be faid, ^ that feveral things . 
'which hi^asrelaied, and fome obfervations 
^vhich he has advanced, are not ahogether 
flattering, he conceives that no apology for 
them can be neceflary, if they * are well 
founded. It was the intention of the au- 
thor to prefent a view of England to his 
own countrymen, for whofe information 
he wrote, which was drawn on the fpot 
from Nature ; and . thaugji .ther^ appear, 
here and there, fome fhades in the pifture, 
which none can be without, yet he is fure 
that the whole, compared with views of 
other countries, is pleafmg and brilliant. 
;Thofe on the continent, ^vv?bofe ncrtions of 
this juflly refpeSed ifland, and its inhabi- 
tants, have been elevated too highly by 
unfaithful and romantic defcriptions^ may, 
.on pcrufing. this work, redace their id^as 

. .more nearly to the ftandard of trurh ; but 
they will find, notwithRanding, fufficicnt 
reafon to excite their admiration, without 
calling in the aid either of romance or of 

"exaggeration. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

EVERY confiitution of goyernment ^mprc- 
• hends in it a three-fold power •« The kgijla^ 
. five is the (iril^ the judicial the fecofid> and the 
^;ir^ctafW the third. A defpotic tndnaixhical go- » 
vernment unites all three in one perfon : the 
Engliih cohfiitution gives the two firft powers, 
properly fpeaking, to the people, which in- 
cludes the nobility> and leaves the laA only to the 
king« The parliament, which rcprefehts the 
nation, is to propofe laws, and to make them ; 
the king is afterwards to give his aflent, by 
whiehmeans tl^ey become a6ls of parliament, or 
binding laws. A jury,~ of which I ftall fpeak 
more hereafter, is to judge and to decide, whe- 
- ther a perfon, accufed of having tranfgreffed tho 
law, be guilty, or not. The executive power 
of the king can be exerted only in conformity to 
their verdid- Hence it may eafilybe feen, that, 
the liberty of the £ngli{h coniifls in their being ' 
their own lawgivers, by means of parliaments, 
and in being tried by their equals, when accufed 
of having n*anfgreffed the laws ; foY no punifti- 
mentcanbeinfli6led till ajury, upon oath, after 
a fair trial, have determined tne guilt of the pai*ty 
accufed. 
Vol. I. B The .i 
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Th^'Eriglifh thcmfdves cohfider thfc following 
as the '^tieat bulwarks 6f theSr liberty ; fif ft, the 
Magna Charta.wHeW'lcih^ John, in 1215, was 
obliged, %h»^*^^roM, to grarit^gi¥it privili^es 
X6 \\\tih^ "ai<d^<y Wit l^ple, mW Whith ware ^t 
Wii-d^ cdnfflfetably Extended '^ f^ohdl)^,'Jthe right 
of belng^'tHed hyi jiiry, or, if thef peTftk>^ to be 
tried be z ^t(*t 6r pcet^ts'y by the lioofe of lords ; 
and, l^lHyV the ' Habeas Corpus aft, which %ras 
made it\ ri^YQ, thbtigW the coaftitlitioH implies 
the tenof ot it cfehtiirtes igbi ' By'thi^ aa^aify; 
prifoner ftm detHaridi imiriedi^y tftftr^tei im- 
prifonte^nt, 15 be bf buglit bef6i^e^i jtitf^' int p|^rt • 
ctfart, and have thecaitfe of bife^detfklrter and iai- 
prifonment c^rtMed; to be inyii9[edthe*i*ft'tettn 
afttr hi$ corhnoitrnent, and to be* Woiight 16 tibial: 
at leaft the term following'. This^ aft i* ^ the 
hifgheft itrt'portance; for It placed tii<- 'T()eribn of • 
a Britifh- fubj<?a in the greateft= IHrtififf.^* Ifti 
times t>r rebellion, or H the ftat^'b<^ tt !g¥^' 
danger, it is occalionally fufpended, and the Rfti^^ 
may fbciirc fufpicious perfons, without delay, ^ 
and without the cuftomary forms of law; but 
this is very fcldom done, and when the parlia- 
ment grants fuch a power to the kingi it is only 
for a (hort and limited time '^. 

The principles, and the'origin of the Englifti 
conftitution, are derived fiom the Saxon govern* 
ment; and Montefquieu obferv^es very juflly, that' 
this noble fyftem of government was round in the 
woods of Germany! . It does great credit, i ndced, 
to the Engliili, that they have preferved this fyftem 
of government of their anceftors, and carried it to 

* Herf follows^ in the German edition, an account of the 
fundamental laws* which, being well known in this country, is 
here omitted. 

f Ce beau fyfteme st etc trouvi dans Ic8 boi«. VEfprit iti 
Lsixt t9m, i. iim. xi. €. 6./. 276, 

a much 
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a much greater degree of perfeSion } whilft. the 
Germans, on. tfoc, contrary, have loft, both the 
fyftem, aiid the liberty of their fore^tlversr ^mr- 
mated by-^ p^jper ipirit^ .we n^gfat/i^i as.^ell 
have appliedi to* fEHir Gei'man nation .\qc anqfent . 
do£^rine of the Englilh cpnmmpn, law, ^f, That^ 
". liberty is the biithright of the people of, Eag- 
" land:" — and why. not of all manl(;ind>.Pvei*K 
the whiolc globe ? We arc, however* to remeniT 
b^T, that this ]Baritiiii cQnfiitution, as it at pf^.- 
fent f^bflft%ti$9ot many centuries old^ andcthatjt 
it has coft'O^h bl;90(dfhe^, ai^di occaiionedn^ny.^. 
ftruggles between the people and thqr.k^>)gs» i>^^>i 
fore it was prc^c^ljf eft abided. XhfEl ae?? w^Sflt- 
it obtained xh^ preij^nt. degree of fqo^^hu^aqi^ 
perfeSion, is to be d?ited,oniy from tfre Rcj^Ci^^ 
tion in the - U^ ccijturjr- I Oiidl oflpr ^ fcp re-, 
marks ofi, dii^ <;onJUtationt after. I have p^|0|ffly^ 
faid fo^ie^hing more refpe^ing its lI^T^&t cqn^*^ 
tMentp^rts, Uie Kii^,' tl^e Lords, ?uid the CoavV? 
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THK royal dignity is hereditary^ aiid may dc- 
jcend to fsmales^ on a failure of male ilTue. This 
right of inheritance has repeitedly, by act of 
pariiameht, heen changedor litaitcd ; but, ^jpith^ 
out fuch intci-vention rf pailiaipent, the crown 
is tb remain hereditary. 

The coronation oath (hews under what oblica- 
tionsand reftrJttions a;Britt(h ibvereign is to lay 
himfelf* But though the royal power fcems to 
be,pi'Ctty limited, it yet remains very great- Let 
♦very one judge from the following particulars. 
The perftifi of the king is to be -efteemed facred. 
The laws do not extend oyer his.acticms; and, 
therefore^ it is fappofed, that the king can do no 
wrong, nor even think or intend any evH. His 
minifters are refponfible for every thing that majr 
beconrrai7 to law, or to the conftitutioni jeV^ 
"when they are fufpected to have acted as- they 
were ordered by their fovereign. For thii rea- 
fon^ in political publications written in oppofi- 
tion to meafures adopted by the government, not 
the king, but his minifters are to be attacked. 
Even in parliamentary debates, whjcre the liberty 
of fpeech is otherwife fp great, the name of the 
king is to be held facred, and never to be men- 
tioned without high rei'pect. The oppoiition 
party may direct their fpeeches and cenfures 
againft the minifters, but never againft the king 
himfelf, even when they may, perhaps, fuppofe, 
that the minifters have only conformed to higher 
commands. Should any exprelfi6nsdifrefpectful 
to the fovereign be dropped in either houfe of 
parliament, the members who make ufe of them 
aire liable to be fent to the Tower ; but this can 
only be done by the authority of that houfe of 

parliament 
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-parliament in which the exprefiions are ufed; 
.and ho inftanc^^Qf that kind hsi^ occurred during 
the pre&nt ipeign. It is, however, from hence 
.manifeft, how tenderly the name of the kiiif is 
to \ic mode ufe of in ,both hoQ&s- cf parlianiesri; 
The king has the^exclulive right to declare war, 
and make peace, to conclude jaUiance$,^ and to 
lend ambaiTadors to foreign courts, as he pleaies. 
He is the head of the cbttrch, and the higheft 
and moft lucrative ^cdefiaftical preferments^ are 
in bis gift. The, appointment of o&cei-s, both 
in the navy and the; army, is a prerogative of the 
kin^. • . He can caH parltaikients, anddiffolve them 
•l^axny when he thinka proper. He can, give 
hia royal affeat to bills brought into parHamint, 
,ihat.thqr OHiy becoine {landing laws^ or he may 
refufe itj and they are confequently loil- 
, The annual revenue of the king i^ at prefent 
iixed at 9oOy00ol. a moft conlideraUe luxa ; but 
. wjiidi, notwithilanding, lias not always been found 
fufficient ^and, therefore, parliament has granted, 
even during my ft ay in England^ more than once, 
large fums, which fometimes have amounted to 
half a million, to pay the king's debts* There 
is no comparifon between the revenue of the 
kings of England in former times and that at 
prefent, ^veA though we make allowance for the 
intrinfic value of money foimerly* In the time 
. of Henry V, the ordinary i:evenue of the crown 
amounted only to 55,714!. out of which the or- 
dinary expences of the government were to be 
defrayed; which at that time' amounted to ^hout 
42,507!. fo that the ki^g had a furplus of only 
i3,'Z07l» At prefent the fum ab<)ve-mentioned, 
which goes under the name of the civil lift, is 
chieS^ appropriated -to the current expences ol 
the king and his houfehold. The general ex- 
pences, which are otherwife requifite to the na- 

Bj lioaal 
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Jional government;^ are ycariy granted and raifed 

by parliament besides} ^dt» art tbthputed to 

'atn(5t!ritin iimcs of peace to aborft fotJr iiiillv)ns. 

Th^te is no' nation in Eurojjie nHifdh ratfes fuch 

.great fums for government; and Which has pix)- 

;^yided fo amply and liberally for tfaefupport of 

•their prince^ as the'Englilh. l^otwithftandinj; 

which, it is an obfervation fiequently made by 

.foreigners who come to this ifland, th^t there in 

hardly any court in Europe which li kept np 

with ^ft. ihtle fplendour as thi 'Britini/ which 

j^iyes tc^s encouY-agem'ent tb the arts'^nd fciehces, 

and whi^rt thofe whobelbhg to the Mng's houfc- 

hoid^ <i9mplaiti 6fttner of being in' ^ri*ears with 

regard TO their faliries. I ftiall only add, that, 

'in modern times, the civil lift is geiieraljy grant- 

€<J to the king during his life-tionTe, thdugh the 

^ lihg-liffi Uw ' maiAlains, tbaV in 'Enriifh king 

I'iititr^Jfit^; bur thefe trifling c6nti:adi<9fjbns in 

^ **!iuDSkfa>fliW6hsare not to be regiaWM. At the 

'; '\\m if the Revolution, the civil lift was^j^ranted 

By J^arliament to king William, firft for one year 

only, afterwards f6r five years, ajid .tK?i> for his 

lite-time. ' ';' ^^'''*' 

• V^' That part of the king's revetitttcf wfeftfe goes 

' , 'tander the name of the civil |ifti^ is^ hbwi^Ver, not 

" the whole which the crown poflcffes iti relation 

'^" to inohey. All that is raifed in the nation, tindei* 

j* tiie iiame of tax<?s, of duties, of excifei &c. is 

'delivered into the treafury, arid the king's exdbe- 

' ^uer, whence the different fums are iflhcd, ac- 

' 'ccrrdih^TO the grants of paHiame^f, f6r'the dif- 

'"ferent exigencies of the ftate^' The perfons, 

^;*wii^ are employed in fudi offi^e^ as cbncern the 

"^ finances of the kingdom, are notmnated by the 

king, or by thofe who, in conCequence of the 

royal appointment, acquire the right of appoint - 

ing thofe who fervc under them. By thcfe means 

the 
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the jcrpy n can n»ake powerful Cqcnjds anfj depen- 

^daais;,a»d tl^e^l^r^at patrpjiage^, which foth}n 
(;hupc^ and^ftateji^'is in tl^e Iiands of the king, ren- ^ 
dqjs'Ujie H^^u^nce of th^ crown >ery^reat. 'A 
few years ag^, when thpfe who are filled patriots 

. got ^he jLi|iper hand in parliament, they went fo 
far as to, vote, that the influence of the crown 
had incre^^fed, M^as increafing, and ought. to be 
dia}iniihed« Nay, an inquiry was even fet pn 
(oo\ into the m,anner in which the money, raifed 

^ ^or^.the civil liij^ was expended; and oncoriwQ 

. a^Ss of: parliament w;ere pafTed for leflenins fhe 

iflttuence pt .th^ ,crQwn. This^i i^ideed, was ^an 

exert ioHjf. which fliewed fpr once the rights, of 

, the pepplt;,. and that it was f up poled, by the 
conftitation, that thd prerogatives t)f ,the king 
were derived from the nation, who had. conferred 

. . tliem. pn tl^eir fovereigil. But m^ans w^re ^ooa 

' (M.tjigr;%uld kindle intp.a fl^aipe^^: T^^^^ 

. ,t|^faction, and the relult, h^conniD)lei^ me 
,in my opinion, that the^ influence and the po^cr * 

, of the crown are very great. 

When in England private perfons go to law, 
he that lofes is fi-equently oblige^ to pay all cofts ; 

, .but the king in his law-fuits, though he lofes, 
never pnys any. If a perfon becomes a bankrupt, 
.and owes any thing to the crown, that fum is 
previoufly taken from the whole of the bankrupt's 
effefls, and what afterwards remains is divided 
among the creditors. H the coUe*Slpr of the 
land-tax in,a p^rifhfliojuldb^comci'i^ilolvent, or 

Improve to be a knave, the inha^bilants. of the'pa* 
jifh^re: to gay ta;ces a |econd time* to make good 
tl\edefic;ieiKy ^pf 5^|iat ^s dup tothe kjng. If ^ny 
perfon has in^pqint of property a, ji^ft demand 
upon the king, he mull petition him in his court 
t)f chancery, where the chancellor will adminifter 

B 4 right 



right as a ffyttHrpof^^afe^ , ^!^S^ ^^ ^^P^ ^^^* 
fuljum *. In this refpcd 1 might almoft fay, 
that .the G)^rQ3^g^ yfhooL many eif the Englifh 
regard^as'flayes, poffefs more freedom ; for they 
have a. trllpunaK where they can obliee their 
princes 'to render them juftice, without its beiiig 
regarded* as a mere matter of gracej*. I am, 
however, convinced, that, in the preleht times, • 
in England^ juftice will never be denied any fub^ 
je6i, if hef has a juft demand even upon the king ; 
though there are iriftances enough in Englifh 
hiftory, where this could not be obtained. All 
thefe prerogatives are fufficient to fhew, that the 
power of the king, and his political influence, 
are very great ; and that there is fdme truth in 
what the emperor Charles V. affertcd, in, a con- 
▼erfation with the Englifh minifters at Bruflcls, 
that the 'prerogatives of a king of England were more 
ixtenjvve t/ian ihofe of a Jang of France*, at leaft it 
will be certainly fo, if the revolution in France, 
which h&sjuft taken place, Ihouldbe finally efia- 
blifhed. 

* It has, however, been remarked, that this U a mere matter 
of verbal compliment to the kio^ in the proceedings of the 
cbart of chancery •, ahd that neither the chancellor, nor the 
king, can reilire or prevent juilice from being adminiftered in 
fiich. cafes. * 

f Among other in fiances of this kind, I will only mention a 
.proccfs, which the city of Leipfic carried on at Weriar againil 
the late king of Pruifia, who had eredted a turnpike, and infti- 
tuted a toll on the high road leading to Leipfic." Frederic, who 
\\ ftiled the Great, lo(l his fuit ; and was obliged, though tin- 
willinglyi to remove the tompike, and drop the toll. 
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THE HQBILITTX. 

; THE Britini Wionia divt^into Lords ind 
ConiJiions4 acid upoo this'^diAmdion are fouiid<^ 
the two iipu£es of Parliafliexit, br the Houie of 
Xord:$^ ao^the Houfeof Conajiiojas. Thecier- 

3;y» accot^ding'io the Englifh 6onftkution< ber 
ong. to tfaye commofts ; and the hiihops fit in tbts 
hottle of Icr'ds, not as repj*ele^aHyfs of the 
clergy^ but as bkixms of the teatloi? ^'Thenuxnber 
of the houfe of lords is not IJipited.: Atthc clofe 
of the i-eign of Charles IL iheri^ iirere only 178 
peers ; but they, have lince l^ee^ t|><^r^&d to ti6. 
When^ inth«year 17x99 a'i^wa^: brought into 
pariianiei^ for rlimitlng , the. htiiiiisvpF of peers of 
the realm, an^ vigoroafly ftij^pod^ted by the earl 
of SonderUn^F :lt paflfed the hoirfe of foixls, but 
was rejedetifby {he houfe of jcommons; becaufe 
many menibctsttf the'l<)wer lioufe would not be 
deprived of thchqpe of being madfe peers thcm- 
felvQs. The privileges of a lord are great ; ^and 
the houfe <^ peers is the faigheft tribunal in the 
kingdom. Prbaaall the courts t)f juftice appeals 
may be made Jo the houfeof lords» and their dc- 
ciiion is fiaaU 

The English nobility, as 1 before obferved, are 
numerous, and in g^ieral rich. Their liches, 
however, and their fpkndor, are. more vifible^t 
their country feats than in London ; though they 
fpend the greater part of their revenues in the 
pietropoUs^ from the month* of November to that ' 
of June. The Englifli noWIity might be the h?ip- 
pieft of human ct'eatures, if ihey wouW ; but. I 
fear there are too jhany of «them who do not en- 
joy that happinefs, which they mi^ht derive from 
their independency, and their lai'ge incomes, in 
confequenc^ of their ambition, and theij too ex- 
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* • , 

^.pehfiyt'^^f^^^ ' Ticy >fceHQi to wifli for' 

'' nothing'lo' mtoi 5&pllid» ^i?court>v' and lucrative 
"emplApieW^fta^ govcriinient. » Tfhe ftylc of 

life of mznfofibtm isfucb^th^^^tnitheir large 
* jncomes 'Arc nbt'ftdficient Ibr^fbiriT extravagant 

«j^iic^^.' ' Hidhtc Jt arifea, that ib»k/ ^»<lio, by 

SiiriCi^n^'tfie dilates bf good^fettfc, and brjr pru- 
ent 'management, bight be the fredlandmoft 
/ independent amongft men, are burthened' with 
del^s, cringe at conrt, and are umnindfurof their 
own dignity, and of tke welfirre^f their count ly. 
Fir tins reafifti Aofc of the^ Jiobilily ivho~ arc 
Roman Catholics, apj^eaff t6 B^etabc worchiEtp- 
py ; fof Ijeihg ^^cloded fr6iA pkTces uvidcr gbvcTn- 
menf) and from fitting in parliaaaoiit, they can 
live more to themfelves, and have mo]*e real en- 
joyment of'their fortunes. 

Tlic Endiih nobility are called the guardians 
a^d Jthe piuArs of the throne ; and I fincerely 
believe, that t&ey maybe juftly fo eonfidered. 
Thoiigh thfcre are degi^eea of nobility, and they 
' arfe rathked accordingly; yet I have not found that 
f here fubfiAs fuch a ridiculous piide among the 
Biitilh nobles, on account of the nninberlof no- 
ble anceflors which make up their pedigree, as 
may be met ^rith almoft every wherein Germany; 
^ ,nbr does an Englifti nobleman think bimfelf or 
\^."h]$ poftei-ity, in the kaft degraded, by marrying 
a lady who is not of a noble extraifiion. This 
would be looked upon among our Geifroan nobi- 
' lity as a great degradation, by which the moft 410- 
ble blood would be for ever defiled) and corrupted; 
thbtigh it is to be feared, tharthevearctmany, who 
'pride themrelve& up^h-^tJlrit ilic4>W»a«iccftors, 
wjiofe real fathers or grandfathers were very dif- 
Jb-eAt perfiins frOra 'their pttt^ilftiW 
a circumftance wl^ich is too.,com}»Ql^^),&l Chrif- 
tian countries* 1 .. .> 4 ;-'=)sr.fe^>-. 

'' " The 



The priTa^B^a, oifl^e ^jigli^jpobility arc great 
and . ftUm^roji^f?,^ , >?&^A:i|^^9fi6^ . ^!^^-^ ^ ^^^ 
knowa .m;idertJ|fi^,j!§3^p of -Mff^hlPJ^^^^^^^ > 
%; wbiqh, t}^:^^^^§ii6i ^, gf^ j,43, fo T^e > ec ured 

luiturall)^ fu^)k^>,t% oxi^i^iae j^^fecK a law* ; 
• for roqfc Qf them treaty, the cli^a^^ 

siobka^lij '.yeiy ^valij?ily. > S^pcjimes, , indeed, 
jitytn Sft&^.jm^ tmthy when lil^i^i^ may have 

the. appearance pf ftandal. ; ;' /; -i \ 
3^he7crio^»: haft always founi^ ii^agyahtageous 
, to hare the richeft aij^ njoft re,:Qf(5a:e4Qf her fub- 

je6lf oahj^rfidca and to be?ix^^ ^J^i^jsi i;fli6rijwith 
. theaj. Hc^ouTS and titles are ti^et mea'njSto_^ obr 
. tain this.,end. The rich man, wliip ijight live 

indejpendently, is eafily blinded Jbfy^ef^^. things. 

He Dccomes connefted y^ith the ^o^J^t, anci fup- 
- porUUsiueafur^Sy oftentimes fjxj^rjbmoiLiye^^^^ 
"" y:fnhy^ and. fometime^ (ro^m fcif^in^rpft an<:|;P^cef- 
: ' fity/. b^aufe his expen^ges becQmCjgj|eajier,' and 

lead him to wifh for a participation pf ^hofe good 
i tbiiigs, jof which gayicrnpient haM^edifpo^ ' 

' '• It ircfle^sjo fmail hononx upon . tie JEnglifli 
nobility^ that fo, many amoi^e theqi have diftin- 

^ gptifliedthcBfifelyes as ,men ojfci^nice and lil^^^i" 

'4uj:e>; a«r,., authors, a,nd Iri^^ds tQ t^e' Mufes'. 
The name3 ^f g.ftacpn, Sl^jifte&fij;y,'- 9^^ 
broke, Bmlington^ Pembroke^ Oir^-pry, Lyttel- 

>iton, iJ^amftetj .Chefte«*6eid> ^andoth^r^i^' are well 
.; knOATO in'.thercp^ibliQ.of let^e^^^^^ ^njj pf arts. 
:bufc4hte.time$ fe?jqa;.to b^.aiUfjr^df/bo^a^^^ 

: aadthc -.patr<:^QgfipC,the,lc^rr)ed^ .ftBPi?^?/^^ ^^ 
'^-'.i4i4fc;dedine ?im<>ngjthe,pi:e^P:t,po,^my. ,^Their 

'■: r><;uf iJjvp44^not,i^n.jtherprereat a^e, Jt^^m jnrormed, be con- 
, ^(kreda^ yeiy honourable 'in affy nobldiifl'n^tt) gtbuh^* profc^ 
cQtio^ ^)Olnthis fbiate V i^or'd^cimi'thf.jitortt'iaC Uw mudk 
(•tmtduniceAickexclufivepnvileees. . .; 
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education l^^ perhapib invodern tim^ moreex^. 
ipenBvei fln<e U^velUxig is now. tnore frequent 
than {pr#erly; but noti^lthftandiftg this^ men 
of gfeiMm^>. wd ofihining l^^ents, are'tparce* 
MacbiaJQt^iitic»^ v$ paid to octernal «C60i»plilh- 
menU( ; but jl^e iptcrnul f uiniture of ,tbe ht^, 
and the ornaments of the hearty are not fulBcl- 
ently re^rded. Much time and money are ex«^ 
pended in dre&, public exibit! one, plays,, mas- 
querades, ]huiUihgv T^cingsi and gratifying len- 
laal pleaiurea; butrthe nutuber of thofe trmy no- 
ble lords, who do hpz^ur to .themfelves, and to 
their rank> by :ptomoting. the Wfiliare of their 
country, aa4 encwraging and patronizing artft 
and fcienceit, .is by: far the fmaileft. Yet, even 
at prefent,! I could mention refpeAable names of 
noblemen, ftilU Hving, who do honoor to their 
counti7^4 gifidilQ tneir elevated ftation. 

The^io^Uit)) on th($ continent ai^ known to be 
pofleffed^ JnrgencralJ c^ great |>ride ; and in 
England, here and there, iomething of afimilar 
kind may be likewife obferved ; but, certainly, in^ 
no refpeft co^ai*abl^ to what is to be met with 
in fome otb^ countries. I have made an obfer* . 
vation, which, though it may appear a little pa«*t 
Tadoxical,.is, I believe, nevertoeleis true. In 
kfngdo(96,>va[)(id. principalities on the continent^: 
the nobility wiuch are to be met with al their re^ 
fpedive ^courtSj are, to outward'^ appeaitmce, 
more condefcending, and more p61ite and eafy 

' in their converfation, than thofe who live on 
their eftates in the country, at a diftance from 
the metropolis and the coott. In England, the 
xeverfc fcems to prevail. Thofc who are in 
pofTeifion of lucrative places iinder government, 
av who^re called the Jiw, are rather, pro temfo^ 
rr, haughty; and fome of them refemble thofe 
petty' tyrants, who are not much liked in 

' ' other 
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Other CDttiitviNc /Of»^^^to«tii^^tt)^fl^ - 
areA«c^o]i«4eaft'fbiiilkrle/^6^^«da^^t^¥M: t 
comv a{if)«^4r: Jti&bkrl ^Uu^^mil^^iaAd^aiKf^ t<i^- ' 
fbreeQitteitj by ttoirbll^ticiii^^^ ^ 

are plftdeciLih k> Ugh^ dtegred abbvS^tti&lg Mrbi» • 

arepTrfubfedT^tOibcvlfheifl^Bh-iari'.' -"^iin o f* :? h: 

It is 1X^1 j<^n(7Wn> that theEnigUih n^^if^haVe ^ 
divefttfd tMifniielires^ long ago', of a4>i'ejudkeHtt)i^. 
derwUicl^ rn' tea Another ^ouiilri^^ th^etifB^IS" . 
ftill lab^iirsj ^Hdrdit is m dO terjief^ locked tip* - 
on as idegradiftgi/ wte« f lie youiig^ foift of iio- 
blemeiiliru|>pdytinrt enindi themfdhresby^faffic; > 
whidi^aud;^te'\^ay d£: thinking we%)d;'^«rhdp^9 
be adopted^ ibore on tfa^ continenri if, after tfie 
exampitrof^tlie Englifti^ not all th^^lkftlren df a 
nobtemknf but <R}ly his eldeft Scm, ' y/^krt <to 'lit- 
herit, and bear the title. At the r6fA'€icchm^& 
in Londo(iftf"a> inan: may, p6rh«ip^ cK^ikJude' af' 
bargaiii-with a!dierchant, withbut kttoDl4ngft4lat 
he is dia^ar relation, or even the*-brotber ^f a 
lord, becaufe he bears only the nameof thefatBily.' 
Many marquiffed, counts, and barons, in dther 
countril9»^ (flaiight be infinitely more happy and- 
ufeful tfaaiA'lheyare, if they copied after the wife 
exam]|)le «f the Eiiglifh, and eng^ed in Ifrmie, 
or in .fomei'pcofeffion, that tfaejr mi^t live m^rlfr^ 
out anxiety 5 and wkhout verifying what Juvenat 
fays, that it^ \» oneof the greatcft.hardihips^'Of^ 
poverty t6 inaketEbfe ridiculous wholabour^un^*' 
der it ; f^'i- /> - . . .= . ^ ^ . •••. -5.". 

- -jW h«b«t iaftUjc pAtppeitas durkts mtk^if -.? 1 o r n 1 r^ • , , 
C)u^in3qi|fa\fldk)aloi homines f«cit« '>i .• fit • ! ) ) 
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Thb is frequently the cafe in other countiics, 
' but kidt ib E^latad* I temember, among other 
inftances, that a* f^w^eara ago, a man, who got 
his livelihood by plying a ierry-hoat, between 
PoftAiiouilli^iidthellk' of Wight, liecame un- 
^^tt^edly an Irifli peeis becaufe dealh had made 
feinle batoek in his nmilya 
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tlMBpfictsiffiMtcptodi >dret ;ft)rl^ .q^'Wa^ - Ain) ge- 
nerally divided into tworftteffie*»\^€r«%K aft4<«w- 
tttomlty. In the firft da£s are reckoned^ thofe 
who rank between the nobility and the middling ' 
and lower clafs of the people- Baronets^ knight^^ 
efquire»> and gentlemen, go under the deno- 
mination of gentry. ^The clergy are looked 
upon as. a diftin<ft da£s» Baronets and knights 
may be compared with what is called lower nobi- 
lity in other countries^ though the title of a 
knight batchdoT feems to be in but fmall repute* 
Formerly it was a military honour and ^reward ; 
^but at prefent it is beftowed on people of difierent 
profeffions : and if the city of London prefents 
an addreis to the king to congratulate him on any 
occa(ion> the citizens that prefent it are alked, 
if there are any among them who wifh to be 
knighted? It then frequently happens, that peo- 
' pie of no figniiicance, whofe wives wifhed to be 
called. My Lady, acquire the honour of knight- 
hood* The title of efquire belongs properly to 
. the younger fons of noblemen> and to people of 
genteel extra6lion, who live upon an ample for-;* 
f une ; but at prefent this appellation is very muc& 
degraded. I have feen it in Englifh newipapers 
beAowed upon notorious fharpers, and even pick- 
pockets* The appellation of gentlemen Ihould be 
• given only to thofe who have enjoyed a liberal 
education, and make good ufe of it, at the fame 
time that their drefs excites a favourable idea, and 
their outfidecorrefponds with their infide. Haw- 
ever, this title is likewife much mifufed ; for it is 
j^tven to, and'aiTumcd by people who have, nd- 

thcr 
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tbcr by edt}cdt^(m#Uor f:on^^<,^yj^ lea^^^cl^iin 
to it. Bve^,i»,i|*rc$l; bf 5f|^s ,^nd b^tc^i 
when tliey iipflf t, ; wjii^f add jffs tJ^ 9C|mp<5;ny.^^j^ ^ 
the a{^«Ua|t|op <iii GeiilJ|/9g>e^ a^two, .^|fl?f ^T- 
'ir6men:v«ll^ll<9foft4notiieri|^ ' i- /sii ^ 

It ts . faid>v t|i9t » axii £Dgk^ ^re to be fo^i^ , 
nbout loiooo^ .whoj under no other title than tt^, 
appellation » of. GentUmen, enjoy fi'qw jool. jtp! 
5000L AerUng yearly income^;, dei-iYed fionn their 
dtates,. or pevfoaal 'foilunes. Tor the:(e :^re tp 
be ackted at leaft ao,ooo of yoimge^-, bro^r^ .^ful 
fons of the nobility, aild what are c^lecl •pe<xpi£ 
of quality* They are generally brought .^ip as it * 
they '^^erc poflfeffed of great fortunes, though in. 
reality tft^y have but very little to exped# To 
fupply,- -therefore, the want of perfonal fortune, 
they liiiiA endeavour, eithei* by their real merit, 
or, which is fnuch oftener the cafe^ by means 
. ot thek relations, to get lucrative places under 
government, either in the army, navy, churclj, * 
or otberwife* Soaie of the EngliCh coniid/er this ' 
kind of genti:y as the bane of the country, though .' 
I believe there are many exceptions to be made. , 
They fay, that they are ready to do any thing for 
money, peaces, and penlions^; and that their d»- 
pendei^ on. government renders thei;n daagei*0QS, ■ 
enemi^ tpftbe liberty of the people. BiChbp 
Burnet/eKpreflfes himfelf ftili more ftrc^ngty.— 

• ** They are," fays he, ** for the moft part, the 
*' worft ihftruS^ and the leaft knowing of any 

* *' of their rank, I ever went amou^*.'* Of thofe 
' that are educated in.the ]pnglilh univeviities, he 

aflert^, that '^ <bey arc rather difpofed to love 
<« arbi^rtn-y'govemaie^t, and to "bjecome flaves to 
^' abfolote monarchy ;'*•— and that , ** they ^re 
*«' ealOljr li^oijght to like? flaveiy, ?if they may t'e 

* nut of hkOivA Times, vol. ti. p. 648» . 
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<f the tools for maaafting lu*- I am, ho#6ver^ of 
Qpiiiion, that thb delcription of Burnet 'd1$ .more 
fufted to former times, aj^ that th^ prefent have 
rather altered for th^ better. Yet it ia vei^ na-* 
tuml, and it is confirmed by daily experience^ 
that thofe. who are educated as if they Were high 
in rank, though without fuffident fortune to fop* 
port it afterwards, being initiated in early youth 
in all fafliionable follies, and liaying themlelyes 
incfailg^d in all forts of ecxcefies, will try every 
means to fupport the fame kind of life. They ' 
will rcadHy adopt any method which promifea 
money to carry on their manner of living, as it is > 
called, in ftyle, in idlenels and poriuit of plea- 
fure. Befides, thofe who fall under thiadefcrip* 
tion of gentry, feldojn think it to be a concern 
of theirs, to live within their income. They 
generally go beyond it, and are either involved 
m debts, or ufc every means, however abje£t, to 
procure a place under government, a iinecure» 
or a peniion, Chat they may live upon the in* 
duftry and taxes of thtir feilow citizeus. The 
commonalty is, geherall]^ fpeaking, the better 
part of the nation; and it is, if not folly, at 
Icaft great pity, that they ate not always valued 
by thofe who think themfelves their betters^, ac- 
cording to their merit with regard to the public 
in general; nay, that many, who belong to thia*. 
ufeful clafs of the nation, look upon their Situa- 
tion as degrading, and afpire tQ appear, at' leaft 
outwardly, as if they belonged to a btgbet clafs of' 
the community. This, however, is a kind of 
weakneis, u^hich is to be met ^ath in all eountiies ; * . 
though it 18 >, pity that -ft (hduld. infeS the EngUih 
c6mmdnalty, vrliJch isfuperlatively happy^ when" 
compared with the greateft part of thofe in Ea-' 

rope who are in rank their, equals* 
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The lower hovfc of «ptvliamefil) reprc£enting 
tke commons of Great Britamyvlia^ ibenoe taken 
its dcnominatiott. It eonSfts.of 5s8r meo^rs. 
' To eivqatrei intot&e flai!OX)f the siation» todeltbe- 
I'ate about the means of proiboting public welfare, 
to remove national gricvaxKes> and to. grant the 
'neceiiary-£uppiies> that are lo be raifed for the 
^fUp{y!)ii*toi?^ government and the ftate> are the 
principal 'obje6lsr; to which^ tJtie attention of riie 
paritamont is direftcd*^ They/arcvery great; 
and thofe who have read EnglilhihiilDry with at- 
tention',"' will kaow how mncbv^ particularly in 
later times^ this grand coancil of ike nation hns 
contitibut^ to fupport liberty^ and to advance 
the prosperity of the Britifhdoimiiiohs'^. 
' When an^ bills have pafied both houfes of par- 
. Ikment) the king gives his affent, upon: which 
t b^v^brdDme \x^%i and are called afii^^ orjiatutes. 
94ils jsyyalisSelit is gimt in old NormtorF^ench, 
as it was done ^in the times of. WiUiaon Ifae Con- 
*- queror.^ ■ Irhave often wonderedrhowtheBntifli 
" ipirit can brook, that thefc. monuments .of for- 
iner fubjeftion and conqueft (hould ftill remaiil ; 
bot^cuftoms are in many inftances kept up and 
"^liutborisied, though there are good reafbns for 
abolifhrng them. A foreigner will alfo wonder, 
"ithctt^^thtle laws, and thefe parliamentary and 
'*Tt>yffl la^mdates, when they conceni the whole 
-commtinity, are not, as in. other countries, made 
t publickly known, either by being read on Sun- 
days in churches, or pofted up in public places, 
' that every one may be informed ofthe law which 
t'ls et\a<9:ed; When I have niention^d this to En- 
gliftmeh, I received for anfwer, that it waft fup- 

' ^ Here follows, tn the O^rman, tp ac^ouQt how! the public 
buftnefs is tranfadled in parliamrnt, which bein|; well known 
to £*-^liihmen, is not here trtnllated. 

• pofed 
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.paibdt%«owh^mfltiiotiV^t pmfefatwthe:fserfons 

oS^ibM^ivtpB^eiixsaififiA^im were 

^joiMfeani |%|iatee^raiid^ihere^ im-^ 

-^MiidiisM\fi9dftBsiAH^ kind 

^xi€:iv^pmkl^^pxs^^^ fi^e^iotof itfae 'ifsptited 

'^iftii5of tfce^ fiiii »iaw5' lidiidifirfivili^ -tapw^call^d 

wlgii)d^ AdsMl bfting ftip:po£6d io Mv^^Been the 

a^pnfcntkt&vect^ k^fzntmkinA.KH tthefe ilattttcs, 

/dris)3,s[i»£i{XUrii^tnt^^their6aic>fo greata num* 

i)seiyjll|at>thejif?fyifai^ quarto vo* 

ihirbtsr/ yidiki'ioilbci^lbtdf ibatfonoe/oiitiiefe ila- 

n tty(teb0uti«(|i^^o>>^ ^Ue'r^ mx^ ttuff own* expe- 

^/Tiatc^felKU^iiavightiine^' ttial a-^rekt many arc not 

laii^aUt' ^ btikaft' wt-f little ohferved* If laws, 

enafied by>idKfcftirtutes,'aTe to bc-rqp^ried, they 

''xretO'ga back'{throttgb all the faUne forotolities, 

^wiHcbatlencted theh'4tomiiig intb^exifteiioe. The 

zmastki^' la^wsh&ob the jtatvs. of £fi|gMEnd:«(re pro- 

r ^inndgit^dg bb ^dl as' the Ifiws thaiBl^hrcr, feems 

'rtol(afJdiffi!^!Deitneed'af tefbi'm^ ' « 

*iiiiIdi»ii^ofiwj&itthe greatcft 'jdciflirc, when 1 

ibiic£an>'4xpportunityo{ attending debates of fom'e 

ircanfequieiker in< parliament ; and it i« my firm 

.wc^ii^iolij that i^'ii^ jnodem timeSytiiBny^counUy 

lodldqn^Bce 6ai9)te^exhiinted. as^ it! w^^ among the 

^ iGwGcksccihd iRi^mam; in' their better days^fit is in 

hfthc "firirifli fchale. Ihate >fometimes board, iti 

'^ both hdufes/" fpeeches which would by ik> oceans 

ihave disgraced a Demofthenes or a Gitxrro, great 

ra^' thcire; names are. Formerly, the IHperty of 

. fpcet:h in parliament was veiy much confined, 

; jmd tfafft^ which now prevails i» to belated from 

fthetthne^f Jamesk the .*Firft» Every n|(e«Bberj^ at 

ip^eieifiti expreile».hts fmitiiBettts with the utmoft 

freedom ; and the fpirit of the old Romans, in 

' ihn^feidays of -liberty, ftems particwiarly now and 

then to re-appeai* in the houfe of commons. It 

muA give pleafurfe to a feeling and enlightened 

' mind. 
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mind, t9 heat- the nobleft khgittge ofpatriotifia, 
ftiid fee in what ftriking colours the intereft of 
the comtt, and the liberties of the peopte are ca»- 
yicalured; but, when after long rhetorical exer- 
tions) the cr]U3> thequetUon ! the queiHoni an 
uuinibroied ftranger, whofe paiSons have been 
worked upon by the fpeecbes he heard, ami who 
^adtly felt an intereft in the event of the debate, 
will find to his great furprize, that the whole 
conteft ia too often no oiore than a matter of 
form, and a kind of mock battle between th^ 
jsiinifterial party and thofe that are in the oppofi- 
tioii, of which the ifiue m moft inftances very 
fsfMy might be foretold before the houfe afTembled. 
The annual feffions of parliament might be much 
ihortened, if fome fpeakers, particularly thofe 
in the oppofition, wonaU abridge their fpeecbes, 
efjpecialiy ¥rben they know beforehand that they 
wtU be of no efieft* A forcigii gentleman, who 
underflood .£agli(h pretty wdl, came out of. the 
lifndt of commons, much fatigued, becau& the 
ilebates had lafled till late at night. When I faw 
him on the next day, und afked him how he had 
1)een entertained, his anfwer was, ** If the words 
'^ of Scriptui-e arc to be underftood literaJIyi 
and that ef every tdk zaard that menJhailfpeAkj 
they fliaUghemn account in the day of jtid%rnenty 
'* I will endeavour, to get behind the Brififh 
** parjiament ; and I fhall be fure that an etcr- 
f^ nity will be required before my account cart 
« be called for." 

In the upper houfe, thofe lords who are abfent 
may give their votes, after a debate, by proxy. 
If to foreigners it fliould appear ftrange, that votes 
are give^i without hearing what has been urged for 
or againft the queftion, they ought to cpnfider, 
that the minifier gains by this way of voting, be- 

caufe 
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ctiife a third pprt of the votes 'dxte foitoetimqs 
given in tbist maimer. If^ in the Roman fenatc^ 
they likewife had voted by proxy, it might, in- 
deed> b^ , sjkt^ of M^at ufe could have been 
the elp<|uence of a Cicero» or of any other ora-* 
tor? 
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without' th^fe, ^ft accottitt of th<![ afoAkloBfe/tBe'-^ 
wickedj jhe' foblifh aaembers of fbdcty^ i^-fei*^ ^ 
my pait fhouW deelam myfelf fof a to<HiardJtetl'' 
governaient, if iht chiefs of nifions v^^^i^^ ^"^ 
ways wift men and friends to iriintkJWlr^t^'tlft*^^* 
objeAions agaUift an ariftoct*cy,* ki-^ ^tdiiy aiSd ' 
too ftrong to be refutrf. Asfet- re'^lkiirigiSQ-* 
vernment, which fecmsto befof&v6tfrabl€?4oiii- 
cftimabte liberty, "It is much to be laifieftted/ thaf ^' 
thehiftofy of old and modern republics Qieli^tdt]^ 
plainly, hoW- much even this form of gbreVnmertt 
iuffers by ambitit>n, ielfiflinefs, ignorantee, a^: 
folly., Man, confidercd in a ftatebf nature, i^ • 
volts agalnfl all reftriilions of his Vthertf t it^ * 
therefore, will always remain a probkfe^to^^find 
out a form of government, which is adapted ttS'"^ 
that natural liberty of man, and to that fociety * ^ 
in general, in which he lives, in fuch a mannet- 
as to anfwer in every refpeft, when it is putiijto ' 
praSice. Till then, we muft pronounce every 
fort of goverftment a good one, which, when well - 
adminiftered; ' promotes the happiliefe of 'thole 
who live under it. 

Since, however, all thethree before mentioned 
kinds of government are imperfef^, it is notea- 
lily to be conceived, that a fourth, which is a com- 
pound of three imperfections, lliould become a 
perfeflion. This is applicable ta th6 Bintifll con- 
flitulion. It is a medley, a C(jmp^f?tion"ofiiK>nar^ 
chical, arift^cratical, ftiid repuHiean ^materials;* 
and though it has been looked ttpoh,^p<artieularly' 
by the Englifli themfelves, as a mafttrpiecie of hu- 
man wifdom, yet iji^y vifibk'defefils may be dif- 

maa 
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cov:cred in it*' I very readily pronoimce the Bl-i- 
tifh coftftlttU^ont^ ,when compared vif $ 4*Iier go- 
vernments, a very excellent one ; feut it appears 
to me that the new^coiaAituUon^(.w|)ilph idr juft 
introduced- i^t*^ the unit^ American, pjfpvMiceai 
is free from many deiecSls which may bie fpu^^jy^ 
the Englifh, and has advantages whi^ Hhe )atler 
Has not. However, fincethat new one has not yet, 
been fufficiently tried^ and its preference has not 
been flamped with an experience of maji;iy years, 
it tnuft be left to time to decide whether the Bri* 
ti(h or the American confHtution is fuperipn 

Political contefis, which have been almoft. pei> 
petual, and parties which feem to be permanent^ 
have kept the nation continually in a ki&4 of f^rr 
ment ; and the revolutions which have bappenai, 
feem' to be^ a fuffictent proof, that . tl^ Bngliflu 
cbnftitution, wiiich is compofed of fuch jarring 
elements, mufi contain within itfelf the caufes of 
its deftrudion. The Engl ifli hiftorVf of former 
and moderjix times,, fnrnifhes pv^ofs iufficient, that 
the nation was never without complaints of itsconr 
Aitution being violated ; though the true fpirit of 
thisconftitution>and the rights of the people which 
it contains, were never properly und^rilood be- 
fore the times of James the Firft ; nay, I may fay^ 
only (incethei^eignof Charles the Second. Be- 
fore I became fomewhat acquainted with the por ; 
Utical affairs of England, and how they are tr^nf- 
a^ed, I ufed to think, that if the maxims of- the 
conftitution were ftriflly adhei^d to, by the 
crown, lords, and commoi^s, the people might 
be happyV and the king beloved and honoured. 
But as often as I expreffed thefe thoughts, I al* 
ways was anfwered : */ This is impoifible, Sng- 
**. land cannot be governed, but by jparties." In-r 
deed, confidering theEnglilhform of government, 
it can hardly >e othexwife. Authority^ and the 

luli . 
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luft of power^ are things which too eafily take 
poflefGon of the mind : they feem to be of an 
elaftie quality^ they refift and w^nt to extend the 
more^ the more they are confined. There b qo 
nation whofe hiftory this aifertioncan more verify 
than the Engliih, and the good fenfe and fpirit 
of the people has no whei-e ftruggled haitier and 
pftener in oppolition to arbitrary power, than on 
their ifland. In the times of queen Elizabeth^ and 
of her father Henry, this Ipirit iivas» however, 
much lafs manifefted than afterwards. The on^ 
determined preit)gs^ivfes of the crown were fo 
cxtenlive, and encroached fo much upon the 
•rights of the peo|>le> that, at that period, the 
^ crown might almoft be faid to be in poffeflion both 
of the executive and the legiflative power* Soon 
after the royal and the republican ix^redienta of 
the Engliih conftitution begsoi to wi-efile very hard 
with each other, which of the two Ihould^fall to 
the ground* In the time of GromwcU, the re*- 
publican proved to be vid'orious ; but how far 
that would have been the cafe, if he h^ad lived 
longer, may reafonably be queflioned. 

I have before obferved, that the power of Jthc 
crown in England is very great ; and though the 
privileges a^d power of the parliament feem to 
be very extenfive likewife, yet the influence of 
the crown may generally procure a majority in 
both houfes, and by theie means become in- fa£t 
the legiflative power, and do as it pleafes» though 
in appearance every thing feems to be done con-i> 
ftitutionally. Hence the Englifli difiinguiib he* 
tween real government and apparent ; hence 
government is called the public ; and the money 
which in raifed by taxes in the nation, and which 
is under the controul of government, and the 
majority of the houfe of commons on the fide of 
the minifi^r, is called the treafure of the public, 

or 
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or public money.. I tnention this, bec^ufe a fo<- 

. reigner will oiot find tbefe fignifications of the 
woi-d public mentioned in any Ehgliih <ii6iionary« 
Rapiit fyysy " The policy of the kings (fpeak« 
f'ing of the fucceflors of Henry V.) turned 
** whpUy upon goveinii^ their parliaments by 
** fccret intrigues, without difcoyering any defire 

.- ** pf altering the conditution *•" ' This pradice 
excepting perhaps .the reigns of fomc princcv 
particularly thofe of Henry VIII. who fometimes 

;a6ted in a very ar'bitrary manner, has been con- 
tinued to paodern times. If ihe minifters of the 

.crown have fufficicnt nnon^y and patronage to 
procure a miijority in their favour, they are fafc, 

,and enabted to govern as they like, or to do as 
.they are ordered by their maftert It is difficult 
forthofewho ar^ either poor, or avaricious, to 
refill tile temptations of gold, and keep clear 
from the contaminations of bribery and corrup- 
tion. At parliamentary eleflions, money circu- 
lates veiy freely, and that party which wants to 
prove viflorioiis on fuch occafions, is generaijjy 
profiife in bribes* However, thefe very means^ 
jb often and fojuftly blamed, prove at the fame 
time the liberty which the nation enjoys. Inilances 
occur in ancient times, in which kings have dire6l- 
ctd whom ele<9prs (hould return as their reprefcnr 
tatives, and thefe dire6t ions have been fometimes 
complied with*; but at prefent the miniilers of 
the' crown ftand in need of coftly means to pro- 
cure to themfelves parliamentary intereft, which 
fliews at once that defpotifm is out of the quef* 
tion. Hence it might farther very properly be afl&- 
ed, whether a miniftei', who employs bribery in 
order to have pcrfons returned for the houfe of 

* Htft. of England, vol. ii. p. ^g^. DifierUtion OA Whji^i 
andToriei^ 

Vot. I. C commons 
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X^rtimon^ whe are in bis irttereH, hr'nafOTfc toTje 
^^lamed, br ihbfewho had it in their 'power 'tb 
•tl«>ofe for thtvv own advarttag^, b«tt li/lferefl 
^ri^ftrnfelvestobe corrupt^, and aftci'waitis'COin- 
plain^ that the majority of the parlfame^ '^c- 
tbttlfng to thisir judgment, is nbfin fevoirrtjf li- 
berty attd thi people? It is however, c^ridcnt 
i¥ote' litis very circumftande, that if thcfre were 
*nb power in the Englifli coViftituttoft, ^bidi batt 
l3oth i?iditiation and fufl&cieirt meaiis t© corrupt, 
parliament vrouldhe more free ami patriotic ; its . 
Jtieliberatibns and debates would be' influenced by 
nothing, but liic dfefirci ro pfomote the happineli 
ttnd welfare ©f thfe nation. Inftead cif this the 
^oj'al pbwerand prerogatives areu kind of a per* 
Jwetual fhunder-cloud, which hovers over theli- 
^ertii^bf the people. It avails little to fay, thitt 
'the hbufeoiF Commons alone has the power of 
ta-ifing money by taxes and other inapofitions, and 
tth^refbre "has the beft check upon ambitious de* 
45gns, ''or itny a^'bitiary proceedings of the mi- 
vftifters of the crow^ ; for if thefe have procured 
•a tnajbrity in tMs vci'y houfe, they may grant 
^blic mohey d3 tliey pleafe, and i^aife it by taxes 
ies they think pyopcfr. The nobility inclines almoft 
•in evei-y country to the fide of the government, 
■and in England it is particiilarly fo. It is, there* 
ibre, no wonflet, ftiat in *th^ tipper houfe the 
Wajbrity-fsfilmoft always for tlie ci'ovrti^ when fo 
jwdny ^ the n^Jiiiity enjoy lucrative phccs, 
^x4ud< are In the gift of the king. The cafe is 
Ae fame ih- tlie lower houfe, where many, on 
ac^dtint'of penfions iahd places, are dependent 
0ti the iniliifter, bv are related to lords who are 
ki» the iiirtereft^f the^ crown. Whether t*te new 
American conftitution, by having only a prefi- 
dent, t#hofe office i3 limited to four years, and 
at the fame tiine no nobility or houfe of lords, 

will 
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will ;be-fi ce from -thofe .iAConveniendes^wbieh atr 
•tend the Britilh cpnftitutiott, tinaje aj[we f;an dis- 
cover. 

. The hiftory of all ages demoriftrates, that in 
:thofe countries where the right oiF, property i^ 
•eilablifhcd^ the richeft m^n hasthe grjcjiteft fway., 
Und Ls gi^erally moft refpe<5):ed. In all republiqsi) 
^lh£ iiioft wealthy citizens have been dangoroua to 
liberty. .Rooie, and other free.ftates, iwere by 
ibefe mef(iis bent ,down under the yoke of naor 
.aarchical government ; and thehillory of FIcv- 
j'^nce evinces the fame truth in modern times. I^ 
therefore, the conftitution of England . ihould 
ever be aUered> I am of the fanje opiniqn y^i4l 
JDavid Hume "^^ that- it will rather cliange to an 
tabfblute mon?irchy than to ^ entire republican 
igpver^iment ; though I moft fincerely join the . e*;- 
cellent author of the Commentaries on the La\^ 
•of England, in his vdfh to the Britifli coni^itur 
/tionas it now is, ;EJlo f$ppetua! Since, boweyes, 
/nothing. in this world is perpetu;^!, . it is by nf^ 
^means impoffible, that, in, future times, princqs 
-of ambition may feizefuch opportunities as hay^ 
<roffel*ed in formei* tigciqs, jbutwhi^rJi have been nq- 
-glefiedi to re^jder their power ahfol.ute* In ittjc 
-reign of JBenry y III. ai;i acS: jnra3 paffcdby.the 
parliament, , by which jlie king M^as^empowerej^* 
imth' the '.advice of his council, to iflue procla- 
mations, enjoining obedience under whatever 
pains and penalties he fliould think proper i and 
•wfaidr proelamations m&ie. torh^ve the force pf 
perpeti^al .laws j". Tb^ , prerogative of ifluufg 

" C 4 gr6- 

framed this extraordinary aiCc, didqipt.iq^ehd.tl^ tt ipoald have 
fo exteniive an ope^|i^o,n ^.s,f^mt wriJters ].baye iuppofcd.; for 
^efame parliament afterwards enaJSted« though mth fonie in« 

confiftcAcy. 
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proclamations, with a power of exa^lmg obedi* 
ence to them, as it was exercifed even before the 
pafling of this flatute, is called by Hume *• n 
** firong fymptom of abfolute government*" He 
likewife fays, ** that the people in thofe times 
*' had little notion of being jealous of their li* 
*' bcrties, were defirous of making the crown 
'* independent, and wiflied only to remove from 
*' themfelves, as much as poffible, the burthens 
** of government, A lai^ Handing army, and 
** affixed revenue, would, on thefe conditions^ 
** have been regarded as great bleiiings^f ." Bur- 
net fays, *M have feen the nation thrice on the 
** brink of ruin. — After the Reftoration all were 
running faft into flavery ; had king Charles IL 
been attentive to thofe bad defigns (which he 
•* purfued afterwai'ds with more caution), upon 
his firft return, flavery and abfolute power 
might have been fettled into law with a reve- 
nue able to maintain it J." Had Cromwell 
lived longer, or had he had a fucceffor, on whom 
his fpirit had devolved, the Englifh nation mighty 
by this time, have been ufed to abiblute monar- 
chy, already more than a century- What has 
happened formerly may happen again, notM^th- 
ftanding the encomiums that are pafled, perhaps 
with more confidence than truth, on what ar« 
honoured with the appellation of enlightened 
times. 

confiAencyj that no proclamatioii ibotild deprive any perfon-af- 
his iawfal pofleflSons, liberties, inheritances, piivileges, fran- 
chiies ; nor yet infringe any laudable cuftom of the realm. 

"^ Hift. of Sng^and« vol. v. p. 19^. 

'f Ibid, p* 466, note. Hie juiUce of this f^^tement of Mr. 
Hume, respecting the difpofitioo of the people of England at 
that period. Is not, however, tiniveifallv admitted, though X 
think it to "be a very true one. ' 

% Hltt of hii Own Times, vol. i. p. (549. 
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' It is in vain to fay, that the fpirit of Britons 
would never fufifer them to be treated ' liVc 
Frenchmen formerly, or like Spaniards ; ibr 
Engliili hiftory furhifh<?s reigns of kings, uho 
have treated thcif fubj<^6ls in a very aibitr a ry 
manner. ' Even, members cjf parliament have 
been imprifoned, at the will of feme Ihvereigns/ 
or their favourites. Juries were oftentimes no 
fecurity to the liberty of the people^ the j.urors 
being overawed by the royal power, and fome- 
"times even fined when they gave verdi6b contrary 
to the will of the judges dependent on the crown. 
Nay, there are reigns in which juries feem to 
have been Unknown, or atleafl as Uttleinufe, as 
they are at this very day in fome parts of Scotland. 
That noble averfion, which the nation hitherto 
has fhewn againA Randing armies^ fccms to wear 
4>S by degrees* ^Twenty years ago, when r came 
firft into England^ the inhabitants of London 
would not fo calmly have flibmitted to be pufhed 
off in. the ftreets from th^footway, with the 
but-end of a mulket, by a troop of foldiers, 
narching two a-breaifi as they do: at prefent. The 
excife laws, which ik England ai*e as fevere as 
in any country, have Ukewifie htth ixnpofed^ and 
very tamely adopted. What, therefore^ has hap- 
pened In foimcr times, inconlifieiit with liberty, 
may happen again in thofe which are to cdn^c. 
Whoever views the Britifli confUtution, as U 
BOW adlually appears, cannot but eafily difcover 
many things, which ftand greatly in need of a 
reform. I {hall mention only a lew. It is fi*c- 
quently faid, that the Englim nation is happy 
and free, becaufe they arc their own legiflatoi-s, 
being reprcfented in parliament. I verily believe, 
the the real intention of the conAitutioii is, that 
it ihould befo. But confiderfng that the number et 
inhabitants, in England and Wales, is generilly 

G a eftimatcd 
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efiimated at betVedn fix and fcj^eri millioili^t atnbng 
whom* are only i6o,ooo* that are intitledto vd^tf 
al eleflions for members of paFliamcnt | cart it bt 
feid, thdt'the nation choofes its own reprefenta- 
fives ? Is it true, that it is fufficiently rcprefehted 
fey 513 members of the houfe of commons, de-j 
du6ting 45 for Scotland, when many ilourifhing 
towns lend no reprefentatives at all, and other* 

' by no means in proportion to the number of their 
inhabitants ? When the votes of thofe \^ho comi 
into the houfe of commons for decayed places^ 
calle^d rotten boroughs, are in all refpefls full a§ 

, good as any other parliamentary vote given ? I4 
it to be fuppofed, that thole who, perhaps, hav* 
paid three, or. more.thoufand pounds, for th^ 
honour of reprefentin^ fuch a borough, have 
^ivea.that fum aw^y merely with a view of doing 
good totheii country ? Foreigners, indeed, hav^ 
too great an opinion of ihis reprefentatii)n of thi 
jiation, and of its l^f ing its own legiflator. Thcfy 
do not know the proportion which the' rdpi*6fent-» 
td b^li* to the numbfef of thofe tiat r^pfefcnt 
them { they are Kttle acquainted with the maniicff 
ill which tne ele6tions are carried on ; they ar^ 

'6ften credulous Enough to believe, that all th* 
laws originate from th<! whole bbdy of the peo*- 
pie, by means of their reprefentatives, wheA 
the molt jmpprtant bills or laws ate *generall^ 
brought in by the miniflers of the crown, and 
Carried thrbugh by their decided n^ajoritie^* 
Even Montefquieu, though he had vifited Eng^ 
land, betrays in his encomiums on the Britifh 

* It vfas ^ffeited in the Houfe of Commons, on the a5th of 
April, 178^, that in the above mentioned number were included 
(o.'ocfci excife and cuftOm-hoaJe officers, together with others 
who are dependaiit on the crown, and confequently vote as ttity 
lire directed. But excife-officers, and cuftora-houfe officers, 
have iince^ b}r act of parliament, been rendered incapable of 
voting*. * ' . . 

• *^ • c. ' con- 
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reiged to- wiiatj coi>^ejiins^tbe vep^^efeMaUoft in. 
parlianucj3t:i were BOt altogether CQnforwabl^ lo- 
Uuthf, but contradi^ed Inexperience.. He inli- 
maJtes, tbatr the leprefentativc^ of tQ.wjiS.and bo-, 
roughs weic inhabitants of the places which they* 
rcpycUbnted j^ ; and fays^ that every citizen had 2^» 
right ta vote for thqir reprelentative»i excepting 
tbofe who arc in, lb Iowa Nation, that they might 
he repuud to have no will of their own J. When* 
I firft came intp EnglajEid^ I entertained a iW>tion. 
fijnilar to that qF Moot^fqui^H; but I am now 
of opiniofi> thai there are md^fty boroughs .which^ 
are rcprefented by a perfon, of whom ibofe that 
choofe hiis-j, often know a$ Utlk as he knows of 
tbein i and the fisall wj^i^bev,. which I have be- 
fb¥e remarked^ who have a right to vote^ ciear^ 
ly. S)ew& bow much Montefquiea was ^fo in thati 
i!efpe6t mifiaken*^ 

. Since a repreiie!niUUo«A wIh<^ h propertioo^r 
able (o tbe ftuaber of the inbahilant^ of th^ 
realiB^ mufi be coniid/eri^ aa ai> e£e>itiaj part of 
tbe.conftitution> it k afubje^ of furprUe,. tha^t 
the nuQiber of meoabers of the boufe of cooi-* 
'mons is npt increafed; that large towns and bg*- 
toughs remain unreprefented ; and that the r^-s 
prefentatian of thofc fhould be continued M^hicli. 
are totally decayed. But the rcafpw why thef^ 
improvemeAts are not adopted, are'fnfficiently 
obvious^ It has been propoiedt within thefe few 
yeaia, to addfome new menriiera to the boufe o( 
commons i and there was undoubtedly abundant 
reafon for fuch a mcafure^ It ha^, nererthelefei . 
been eppc^ed and r^e£led* Some wer« of opi^- 

* VEffrix dci l^olx, Uv^ ifL dx, vL t«mwf« p. as;. • 

t Ibid.' p. 464. - " , 

flbid. p. zSs. , 
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mon, that fuch a meaiure would be a dangerdus 
innovation. " Leave," it was faid, ** Uie old 
** venerable fabrick of the conAitution as it is : 
" do not tamper with it." They ceitainly did not 
jecolle6t, that the houfe of commons has even in 
modern times increafed in numbers. In the reign, 
of Charles I. there were only 494 members ; and 
confequently, fince that time, 19 new reprefen- 
Jations in parliament have taken place. The 
very intention of the venerable fabric of the con* 
flitution, if I may repeat the expreflion, is, that 
it (hould be ornamented with tli pi6lure, or re-^ 
prefentation, of every town or borough in Eng^ 
land ; but hpw many of them, though of not^i 
and in a flourifliing condition, are totally unre^ 
prefented ! The fail is, that minifters who are 
attached to and fond of the fyftem of bribery ^d 
corruption, would find the fums too great that 
would be required to anfwer their purpofe, if 
the number of the members of the houfe of com* 
xnons were increafed. They might cv<n cxpe^ 
rience their influence at new eleflions too weak, 
if it were to be extended over a number of unrc* 
prefented places in England, and Aill more \tk 
Scotland. It reflefts, therefore, no fmalL honour 
on aminifterof the crown, and his cbnftitutional 
principles, when he {hewed himfelf, a- few years 
ago, inclined to favour an increafe of reprefen- 
tation, which was propofed in parliament, though 
the fcheme afterwards mifcarried. All the in- 
creafe of reprefentatives in the houfe of com- 
mons would, however, avail but little, if the 
number of the peers be not limited. For if they 
can be created by dozens at once, as was actually 
done in the year 171 1, it will be always in the 
power of a minifter to gain a majority in the up- 
^er houfe, to counter-balance the patriotifin of 
the houfe of commons. 

Another 
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Another reafon why the reprefentation of the 
. natron in parliamejit is not altogether condftent 
with the ends that it iliould anfwer, may be de- 
rived from thpfe members who fit as delegates of 
the people, though they arc univerfally knowa 
to be dependents on the crown, becaufe they en- 
joy places and penlions given by government* 
It is true there is a law Which enacts, that when- 
ever a member accepts a place from the crown,r 
his feat in the houfe is immediately vacated ; but 
• in fuch cafes they are, generally re-ele6lcd. If 
thofe who have it in their option to choofe whom 
they pleafc, ele<3 fuch perfons again, it is their 
jpwn fault; and, perhaps, it may be'faid, that 
government cannot be blamed. But the cafe is 
generally different ; for .the eleflion is generally 
carried on under; the influence of the crown. It 
k, however, the depravity and venality of the 
greateft part of the electors, which, beyond any 
thing elfe, deftroys the fpirit, and defeats the 
. intention of the conftitutibn- A foreigner, who 
; has never beea prefeiit at thofe fcenes in Eng^ 
land,, when the reprefentatives of the people in* 
parliament are chofen for ieven yeai'3, cannot 
poffibly form an idea of ihem» Numbers of thpfe 
who give their votes foi* a man^ whom they en- 
truft with a feptennial care of their rights and li- 
berties, do it in a ft ate of intoxication. The 
. riot:^ which, then fo frequently happen, are a 
reproacl^ to the police, and a fcandaJ to all fober 
people^ and to ail whp have ariy regarxl for mo- 
- jality and virtue. It is a fingular^ fight, during 
. an election, to fee perfons of quality, .who wifh 
tobejchofen, pr-their friends, ehtef the cottages 
of^the poor, fqueeze tjjeir hands, falute' their 
wives and daughters, promife a great deal, and 
open houfes, for thofe who will vote for thein, 
vbfert, at tlrcir cxpencc, roaft beef, plum pud- 

C5 ding, 
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ding, ale, winc> and fpii ituoui liquoi*8, are fenrcd • 
liberally and plentifully. All feem then to ht uip- 
on an equality ; generofity and condefcenfioir> 
united with the faireft promifes, are confpicuoufe 
to a degree^' which might, charm a ftranger, who 
was not acquainted with the views of the ckndi- 
dates, and the manoeuvres pra6tifed oh fuch oc- 
cafions. But the fcene greatly alters when he 
whocanvaffedfor votes has obtained his end. Hfe 
then commonly gives himfelf little concern al>out 
thofe who chufe him, arid has their intereft, per- 
haps, no more at heart than that of the inhabitants 
of Madagafcar. There are laws againft bribery 
• at elefiions, but they are eafily evaded. Thofc 
who have acquired great riches in the Eaft Ihdie$> 
and whom the Englifh call Nabobs, do not cart 
how much they pay for the honour of a feat ih v 
parliament. Nay, it 53 even faid, that the nabob of 
Arcot h'4$ fometimes furnifhed gentlemen iVith 
the fums, requifite to procure a feat in the houfc 
bf comnlons, that they might take care of his in- 
tereft, if there fhould be occafioh for it, Vheli 
Eaft India afiairs are before tl>e parliaiment. Ac- 
tording to this ftate of things, e^ery prihce oh 
the 'continent might, if he thought plt)per, have 
his own members in the houfe of commons ; arid 
what Jugurtha faid of R'om^ might be applied to 
thfe Britifl-i fenate, ** That it teight be bought 
'* by him who could, afford to give the ^op^p 
** price*. 

1 Ihall mentibii 6nly ont Ihihg tn^rc, vrhicli 
feems to militate ag^inft the original defign of the 
tonftitutioii. I mean the duration of a parliar 
ment, which i/K:liides i&t pf*eleftt feven ye^^s. TMs 
is certainly a long time, for a majbrity in the 

* tlrbetfi ytn^fcDB,— *fi Ctoptorem inyeikeHt. 

' ^"SAlLtrst* de BeUo Ja|aith. c* ^* 
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lower houfc, . whidbi is on the fide^ of the ci'owe^ . 
to ejoicroach on ifie rights and liberties of the 
-peopler It is worth; a had man's while tg bu^ j^ 
feat in the houfo: for he way vreil . entertaio^ 
iiopesy that> during feven years, he (hall fi-nd- 
means not only to reimburse him/elfy but alio ta 
get iboiething pi^fitable from tliofe by whom hi^ 
vote may be wanted. The commune a^njmumy or 
common council^ yi^hich b mentioned in Magng. 
•Charta, though very different fi-om the. pi^ieiHt. 
folm of Britiih parliaments,, may yet be conli- 
4iered as the foundation of them. The f^jm- 
monfes for thofe common councils were i&icd 
forty dayb before their meeting, and tlie caufe^^. 
the fummons was alfo declared^ that they mighit . 
know the reafons Ibr^ M'hich they met, and come 
pi^pared accordingly. If the EngHlJi think theii:v 
Magna Charta fo facred as they pretend it 4obe^ -. 
why have they deviated from the good intention^ 
4>f their Great Charter in favour of their liber-- 
ties ? Why do thofe who have a right xa fcnd r«- - 
prefentatives, placeman, UAliiipite4 truft in the^iv 
lor feven whole years, without knowing fq^* iirb^t 
they lend them, the aiticle of grant iag taxes,. ^ 
and drawing money out of their pockets, only 
excepted, of whictinlhe pi-efenMimes they may 
always be extremely certa«i ? , If parliaments 
lafted only for a year, or even i^i tiirjce^it would 
Boc be fo eafy as it is now, lor a mini/ier of the' 
crown to ot^tain a majprity. Thp treafury may 
afford every feven yeai*s the expeiices of a gene- 
ral de^iion ; but if parliaments were aniuial, or 
triennial, it would foon be found, f that the fums 
fpent in procuring a majority could not be atior4- 
ed, and eleSk>ns would of c&urfe be more free 
4uxd more diilnterciied, becauie the public welfare , 
'Would be the oiiLy inter eft which the gi'eatei* part 
<)i* tlie «ki3ms wobM ^Tse in view* There has 
. ' been 
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been of fate years an annual motion made for 
triennial parliaments^ but it muft ever be tinfuc- 
ce&ful, while the ndinifter' has a decided inajorit)r 
'^igainft it. Betides, even thofe who are not his 
friends, would hardly vote for fliortening the 
duration of parliaments, except they were cer- 
tain of .heing re-chofen without much expence : 
for, at prefent moft of the members of the lower 
houfe, who have given themfelves great trouble 
to obtain a feat, recoiled how difficidt and ex« 
penfive a buiine& it was. Shortening, the dura- 
tion of parliament muft, therefore, be the refult 
of the exertions of the people themfelves ; for as 
matters are circumftanced, it will hardly ever 
originate either from the crown, or from a ma- 
jority of the houfe of commons. 

•Various caufes, iince the latter part of the 
Teign of king James I. have occaiioned ftate-par- 
ties to fubfift in England without interruption. 
In this refpe6l the Englifh government appears to ^ 
me to be a kind of political Manicheifin, where 
a good God, and an evil one, feem to be always 
at war againfl each other. The power of the 
crown and the liberty of the people are, in their 
very nature, contradictory to one another ; and 
et, . if I were to be afked, whether it would not 
e tetter that one of thcfe deities were fubdued ? 
I fhould be at a lofa what anfwer to give ; for 
I believe there would be parties n6twithftanding« 
At pfrefent the court has its party, and fo have the 
people. Some adhere to their party froDp princi- 
ple ; others from intereft, and felflfh motives. I 
know, however^ from my own obfervation, that 
if is a mifiak^n notion to fuppofe, that every one 
who id of the court party is not a fHend to his 
couptry, or that a real patriot is always, againft 
the court. Thofe who, from natural difpontion, 
nre attached to libeity, are always jealous of evei^ 

thing 
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thing that threatens to invade the rights of inan<- 
kind ; they will fubznit rather to 'any thing than 
Jbcar thofe fetters of ufurpcd ^poweri which the 
bulk of people futfer fo ealily t6 be^Jftit on. There 
are many in England^ who are animated by this 
noble fpirit of liberty ; but their niimber is fmall j 
^ben x:ompared with that of the wh<de nation. 
Mock patriots are in abundance in this <!ountry. 
They talk much of liberty and the conflitution, 
but with no other view than to raife themfelvesy 
ai^d to gratify their ambition, or to take revenge 
when it is difappointed.,The members of the efta- 
bliftied church are generally ^eater friends to 
monarchical government than the Diflenters^ 
though there are many of the latter denomination 
who wifh well to the crown becaufe they think 
that monarchical government, is lefs fu^jefl to 
broils and fermeatation than the republican • The 
reafon why many of the Diflenters are addi£led 
to republicanifm, or at Teaft to a greater limitati- 
on pi the regal power than fome of the Church- 
men, may be eauly accounted for. The 'conlRituV> 
* tion of their congregations, or religious alTem.- 
blies, is not favourable to fubordination, and 
inclines much towards independence ; whicli, at 
. leafl in former times, has had -an influence on 
their principles of political government.- The 
oppreffion which their forefathers experienced 
from the epifcopal church, uncler the fandion of 
-royalty, is another reafon^ which is flrengfhened 
by the exclufion of Diflenters fiom all l;.crative 
pofis and offices, bpth in church and ilate. 

The old denominations of ilate-parties, fuch 
as Whigs and Tories, High-flyers. and Jacobites, 
are at prdfent not very common; at leafl the two 
lafk are now almof^ forgotten. Patriots and cour- 
tiers are the fafhionable woixlsi and thefe are alfo 
fomeiimes diflinguilhed by the appellation of Ins 

and 
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and Ottts. Thofe who ba(k m the funChine <€ 
¥oyal favour, who partake of the good things 
which government has to beftow, and who call 
introduce their relations and rriencls to fhare with 
them in the loaves and fillies, are called the Ins^ 
The OutSy or the oppoficion^ in the mean time^ 
. <io all that lies in their power to drive them from 
their lucrative places^, and feat themfelves in tiiem* 
They genetally, when they are out, adopt the 
fiiadc of patriotiim, but throw it aiide as ideleis,. 
and turn, courtiers again* when they are in poiS^£- 
fionof what they wanted- This kind of fport- 
ing between the Inn and Outs, who Iball be the 
king's minifters, is very frequent and very eacpen- 
five ; for the Ins when they are obliged to go out 
are very often provided with penfions for lifc> 
which the nation is to pay. The people them- 
felves, though the money comes out of their 
pockets, feem not to mind it> bat rather keep 
up the fport by factions among themfelves, in 
favour t)f one party or the other ; for they a»e 
feldom long fatisfied with any admintflration. In- 
x}eed, there is nodependingupon them. The £n- 
glifh ar« as changeable as any nation on the globe; 
and ot this among other pi-ooft, titt .frequent 
changes of their miniftry ma]F be coniidered as an 
•evidence. They fometimes appear inclined eren 
to idolize their kings, while at other times they 
willfet aiide the moft common refpetSl whitsk ft 
4ias been iifual to pay to monardis. James II.. 
was oVig^ ^^ efcape in di^uife to une of the fei- 
ports, in order to pais over into France* WJaea 
^e was bixMight back from ieverfhatn, the peo- 
ple, who had been exufperated againft him, re- 
ceived him with ihouts axid acckunattuns. Fer* 
haps little was wanting to have replaced him on 
the throne, and to ha^e iesit the faviciter of the 
Engliflfi cenClitMOMflBi^lib'^lMick Jigaia Id iicS* 

land* - 
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land. So much truth is there in the obfervation 
<rf Virgil, 

iScindifur incertum ftudia in (iontraria VuTgul. 

Whoever reflects on the reftoration of Charles 
IL cannot but be fiirprifed at the fuddennefs with 
/which the people repaffed frokn republicanifiii W 
monstFthkal governmenCk The prayers which 
to this day are read in the epifcopal churchesi to 
commemorate what is called the Martyrdoto of 
Charles L and the Reftoration of Charles JI. may 
fer ve as a pioef of th« fet* vile fubokiffion of tb4 
people, at the time when thefe prayers were in- 
troduced. Indeed, it may be queftioned, whether 
J people who can lay them ferioufly defei-ve to be 
ree? It is, however, cutious enough to fee> how 
oM part of the nation, I mean thofe of the eiia- 
bliftjed church, «re rtforting on the day of king 
Charles's Martyrdom to church, to imploiiethe 
Deity to forgive the fin of their forefathers, in 
putting to death a king; while manyof the !Ui'- 
lenters openly ^xprefs theil* appi^bation of Char- 
les's ex^cuti^h, and txprefs their full fatMaiS)^ 
ih the condu^ of ^biDfe republicans who brou^ 
!iim td &e brock. 
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On the English Laws, Courts of Jvbx- 

C ATURE^ 'ANP the MaNNER OF ADMINIS- 
TERING Justice* 

IN England, properly fpeaking* there arc but 
two kinds of law in general ufe, the Common 
Law, and the Statute Law. Thec/Wand 
canon kiws are ufed only in certain peculiar courts 
and jurifdi£lions, where they are adopted by cuf- 
torn. The common law is of the fame kind as 
that which we call in Germany HurkommeHy and 
comprdiends thofe cufloms and ufages which have 
from time immemorial, obtained the authority^ 
ai0 fandion of laws* Some of the& cuftoms 
prevail over the whole kingdom ; others are coz^ 
fined to certain diftri6ts. Beiides thefe, there are 
particular rules and cuftoms, adopted in partx* 
cular courts of judicature, which, by length of 
time, have obtained the authority of law. Thofe 
cuftoms, which |o under the denomination of 
common law, derive their origin chiefly irom the 
Saxons. . Alfred the Great was, in all probabi* 
lity, the firft who began to collect them into a 
code, or book, which might Ij&rve as a rule in 
courts of judicature; though this collection after- 
wards became more known under the name of the 
Laws of Edward the Confcffor. William the 
Conqueror adopted the greateft part of them> 
added fome of the Norman laws, and had the 
whole tranilated into his own language. Thefe^ 
cuftoms^ however, which now compofe a great 
part of the common law, were foon found inef- 
ficient for the decilion of many caies. To re- 
medy this deficiency, another fpecies of law was* 
added, which is called thejatute law* It confifts of 
a6ts, or edicts, made by both hou&s of parliament, 
and fandioned as laws by the al&nt ot the king. 

Thcfc 
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Thefe ftatutes are almoft innumerable, and the 
colle6iion of them is a moniker in its kind. The laft 
edition of this code of laws, publifhedby O^u'en 
Ruffhead, amounts to more than twelve volumes 
in quarto. Many of thefe a6t8 have been drawn 
lip by perfons who were by no means qualified 
for fucui a bufinefs ; jind> in fome inf^ances, they 
contradict each other* Hence, and from the 
obfcurity with which many of them are worded, 
arifes the^Englilli proverbial exprefiion of the 
ghriojus uncertainty of the law, fo beneficial to the 
lawyers, and which, renders their proteffion fo- 
lucrative* It has been more than once propofed, 
during the time of my refidence in England, to 
reform the flatute law, and by comprehending 
the whole, or at leafl the general and public fla* 
tutes, in a propn^r and well digdled code, to make 
it leis liable to mifconftru6Uon, more concife,' 
more intelligible to common uhderflandtngs, and 
more uieful for regulating thedeciiions of courts 
of judicature. The neceffity of fuch a reform \» 
acknowledged by the mofl eminent lawyers them- 
felves; but h has hitherto always been neglected;' 
The want of eminent and able men to execute 
thisbuGneis cannot be pleaded as an excufe; for 
there arc many, to my own knowledge, abun^* 
dantly qualified for it. Befides, the character, as 
well as credit of ^a nation, which is proud of a 
free and well conithuted gpvernment, .and whofe 
wifdom in legiflation is juftly extolled by fur round- 
ing ftates and kingdoms, feem abfolutely to re- 
quire it. 

The civil and the canon law are permitted to be 
ufed in four courts only, and even then under 
different ref^riflions. For if either the civil law, 
which, properly fpeaking, is the Roman law, or 
the canon law, which is the Roman ecclefia//ual 
law, cQme into any coUifion with the common or 

the 
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tbe flatute law, th« farmftF maft. idwajcs gtve waf i ^ 
amcl' their authority is nothing wben coBtradidodi 
by the latter* The courts^ in which the civil oo 
canon laws are received, aj*e the eccle&aiHcal^ 
the military^, the admiralty cpaFt% and the courts, 
of the two univertities. Their reception^ how-, 
evef^ which is dated from the reign of king Ste- 
phen^ is owing to Cttik>m, conHrmed by acts o£ 
parliament ; and it may be faid, that die autho-. 
);ity of thefe lawsy in many other Europeani coun* 
tries fo hi^y reipe^Ud,. is in England only o^ 
Sufferance. 

'For the honour of the EngliCh laws^, and the 
£ngli(h nation, torture and the rack were never, 
admitted in the ordinary execution of Suffice* U 
is true> that^ in the time of queen Elizabeth, ther 
rack and torture were fomeUmes ufed ; but whe» 
under a following reign^ the piivy council con* 
ftiked the judges, whether the aOaflin Feltoa 
might be put to the rack, they unanimocifly de» 
dared, that fuch a proceeding was not allowable 
by the laws of England. A century ha^ elapfed 
(ince this declaration > though fome other Euro^ 
pean nations have not yet adopted rhoie fentimentar 
of humanity, which long ago have honoured the 
laws of the Englilh, and their adminittration of 
juftice ! . 

Among the very vifible and much lamented im-. 
perfe61ionii of human inftituiiona, laws, andgo-^. 
vernment, the great expence attending the admi- 
ni^ft ration of juftice, according to law, is certain- 
ly not one oY the lealK Ifit cannot be don-* with-> 
out .fome ejcpence, it ought at leaft Jo be rendered 
as fmall as poffible. After focietie.^ were fp^med,f 
one of the firft views with which laws were made*, 
and governments eretteil, was, that juftice might ^ 
lie adm nittered; yet there is no country, wbich 
lays claim to aov civilization> where the expence^ 

for 
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far obtaHNag'juftlce, according, to ]aw> are not 
complain^ of; an^d, I belie! ve, there is no wher<s^ 
more region foi* it than.'inr£iigland. This however 
ought to bo faid». in favour 6i the EngUHi courts- 
<d jiidicatur^, as they are at prefent, in piefe-^ 
Tea(i€e to thofe among other nations^ that juAice 
is adminii^ered> few infiances perhaps /excepted^ 
trith great- impaitiaiity ; and that deipotifm^'brir 
bery, riches^ and all thoie foul foufces which too' 
^nottch influence coorts of judicature in other coun-^ 
H-ies^. 60 not contafnlnate the Britiih. This^ I 
think, may, in fonae degree, balance the great ex- 
pence, which generally attends the adminiftratio» 
of juftice in England. 

< Many are the law courts, as well foradminif^ 
lering juiftice and redreffina wrongs, as for giving - 
opportunities for the litigtous to get rid of their 
monesy. Some of them are of an inferior, others] 
of a fuperior kind. I (hall iay only a few word» 
of the laitter. The fixi\ of them is the court o^ 
chancery, the hlgheft of all the couits of judica*. 
ture, thie faoufe of peei^ excepted, to which> aa 
the laft reloft, appeals ^rom all other courts lie 
.open^ The lot d chanoelloY is here the judge, af- 
oAed by twelve mafterg m chancery, who are ge- 
nerally dOH^iors of law. In the abience of the 
ehanceliorj^ the mafter o( the Rolls fupplies hid 
• place^ This court divides itfelf into two diftinfl 
tribunals ; the one is called the ordinary or com- 
mon law court, the other the extraordinary or 
court of equity^ I believe there are very few 
countries bcfidea Eni^land, ff any, where the ri- 
gour of the law iswKely tpnoderated by a court of 
equity ; and yet I have reaibn to thihk that evea 
be^e, iiotwjthflaAding the exifienceof a court of 
eqwiy, the inllances are not unfrequent, where^ 
trhen fentence is pronounced^ it miffht be ex- 
claidiedy fitmmimjusfumnm injuria* Law fuitat, 

in 
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}h this court arc very tedious, and very coftly* 
A hill filed in chancery often takes up m(»*e (hair 
» hundred fheets of paper; and the anfwers to 
ity with the replies^ as many, together with tl^ 
evidence given upon oath, which is not takes 
publicly from the witnefles, but privatelyin wri- 
ting. Every fheet contains but very: few, lines; 
and every line but a cenain limited number of 
words. I have feen many lawrwritings on the 
continent, but none written fo wide as thefei 
hot, as it might be fuppofed, to obtain juftice at 
a moderate price,-or^to Icffenrthe cofts of fuit# 
The gentlemen of the law, who tranfadl the buli- 
Sbcfs in this court, ai-e generally, looked upon ar 
the moil eminent in their profellion; and Ihe 
high road to the great law-offices of ft ate lid 
through this court of chancery. People in Gcif* 
tilany often wonder that in England, a man bora 
in a humble (ituation in life, may. ftand a Gh3nc^ 
of fiUine fomeof the higheft and moft lucrative 
offices of ftate ; but here it is neither the pedigree, 
nor the favour of a prince, that always prt>^ 
motes to high ftations. Merit will frequently 
raife a man in England, though I have founds 
that circumftances, connections, -patronage, and 
party fpirit, muft too often give the "firft lift t{^ 
hierit, it it be not to remain unrewarded, and 
buried in oblivion. There is, however, no 
country, in .Europe, where the old faying, dat 
ujiinianus honoresj is oftener verified than i» 
ngland, and not only in regard to honours, bat 
riches alfo. 

The court of king's bench is the fecond in rank,, 
and the principal of all thofe where the common 
law prevails. Out of the four judg^es in this 
court, jhefirft is called lord chief jaftice of Eng* 
land, becaufe his jurifdiftion extends over ^li 
the kingdom. All proceffes iSuing out of this^ 

court 
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, court are In the king's name, and the kinga them- 
felT^s ufed to prelide here in ancient timesj 
whenccv it derives its denomination* It takes 
cognizance both of jcriminal and civU caufes« 
.Though froin inferior courts appeals may be 
made to thL% yet» even from this^ the party that 
is not fatisfied with the determination of the court 
of king's bench, may remove it by writ, of error 
into the houie of lord^, as the dermer refcrU 

The court of common pleas decides on actions 
Jbr-oiight by fubjedts againft fubje6li>, according to 
the rigour of the law, and has likewile four jud* 
fes, of whom the firft is called lord chief juftice^ 
of thecommoA pleas* 

The court of exchequer is a tribunal to call the ' 
king's debtors to^an account, and thofe who de- 
fraud the revenue of the crowa* It is a kind of 
Hiquifition in its way, and, as I 'am Lntormed, a 
rery rigoix>us one, particularly iince tht excife 
laws have been fo much extended. Whoever is 
called before this courtj and who b coinfcious of 
|>eing in debt to the crown, orof having defraud-: 
cd it, may readily fay to himfelf: Thoui fhalt by 
no means come out hence, till thou haft paid the 
uttermo^ farthii^. This court has a chancellor^, 
who is generally the firft minifter, and has the 
key to the treafury. He Is always a member of 
iixt houfe of commons, where the conftitution has 
.very wifely fixed the granting and the difpofing 
of the public money. But, fince the king app 
{M^ttts him, it is freouently thought by the £ne- 
liDi that fome of the^ chancellors have been onfy 
the mouth by which he fpeaks j:o the commons, 

*' Though th« chancellor of the txcheqaer Is fpoken of as at 
Ihe head of this court, it muft be obferved, that^he nev^ pjt* 
fides in it in any caufes betweep the crown ,and th^ tobj^. 
Caiifes inthis court are tried by juri^« and the barons of the 
exchequer pref>de« 

and 
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and that fudi prim6 miijifters have 
^uianagqd the affairs of ftatc, and ptJblic rerenuesy 
1>y corrupted majorities, mQiT to theintereft frf 
t^ie crown and their .own, thaii -for that of the 
.nation. Of fom,e djaqcellors it 'has even ^be^n 
jufpeftecj, that they "have not b«cn extf'emely con- 
Tcientious in keeping their accounts of the pub- 
lit money. Apnine minifterdeclai^d-fooje yean 
ago * in thehoufe df commons, that he^drf found. 
out fix and twenty qllHions ^ich w«ve ftot yet 
acebunted for, though.fpent'lopg ago. Suppof*- 
ing, hpwever, that there ideally was fpme fouiH 
datipn for fudi fiifpicions as I have mentioned;, 
it .i3 certainly not the fault of the conAitutioii 
that fjich thing? happen, «but tbc evil originates 
ibmewhere ejle* The pjace of a chancellor df 
the exchecjuer, thoug'K a refportfible one, is 
much envied, not only becaufe it is very-honQ«r- 
^ble, and , extremely lucrative, 'bwt Iik^Mri£^ oti 
.account of the^reat patronage wliich is annexed 
to it, by whoie means a mmmer can^fcrvc hi« old 
friendsi and fliake many new ones. As for the 
rcfponfibility, he has not much to fear, if the 
JEpajoi ity of the houfe of commons be on hislkie* 
If he Iqfcs that, he lofes his place, andmaybecal- 
Jed to an account. But in thefe dnys of Septennial 
^parliaments, he can eaftly procui*e a majority, 
ix^g^t the head of the treafury, ai^dofall ttSsMfi 
*6i l^ate i and it is in his*power toiftarop all bis 
minifterial iranfa6^ions with thefanSi^n of-par- 
."^meni. Should . he, howiever, 'find himfetf in 
danger, and leav an impeachpoejit, ht may have 
'a'king's patent for a peerage in his ^pocket-; and 
jafjev.prodmc^itjg it> bow t,o his adyerfai ies in the 

2w4^j^f cQ»i»Qns, vetiti^ig up to^ that, of ibfi 

locds, whetrehe^is-pretty iiae« W« in G£JBi>ai^y> 

* Febniary 16, 1J85, 
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^4iv«il m in 4>iber countries, entertaiMi oAei^ 
^mes'amotioii of the refponfilMlity of aprimie 
minifter in England, which, inour^es, ^ak^ 
liispiacemppcai' tobe« very dangerous one, and 
^athe wayvemve his doferts f^r mal-^adininif- 
ctrttionon a'blookon Tower-hill; but fhis dan*' 
f er 'is 'imaginary^ A prime minifter under a def' 
spottc prince on the continent, hras more to fealr 
irons tibe^whims- of bis mafter, and the ^nvy ami 
^SDiattoe of his fayo^rites, than an fnglffli nxiniftei: 
l)BS«from^is4iatien, and its feprefentatrves. Inr 
'deed, from what I have feen on many changes of 
«ad^ini!^ration, during my reiidence 'in England, 
J -have real^n to think« that the thought or fear 
^rf^relponfiWlity, never k^ps any body from -cti- 
xleavouring to get into the high c^ces of govemf- 
^ment. They all truft to their honefty, to tlic 
uprightneis of their intentions, and to iheirgocid 
coniciences, never entertaining any fear abo^ 
^he poffibility of being called to an account. 

'Befides the chancellor, the court of exchequet' 
^las fom- judges, who are called barons- of Ihfe 
exchequer. Thefeibur, together with the fow- 
gomg eight, in the court of^ing'^'^bench and tiw 
court of common pleas, tpake the twelve judgct, 
who are appointed for life, and receive ve:py 
liandfome falaries, that 'they may be above aH 
temptations of biibery and^ corruption * - " 

The manner of adminiftering juftice in 'Eng- 
land, has, upon the 4wbole, fomething partieulary 
and 16 oettainly foperim* to that wMch -prwaih 



'* 'Here follows, tn the German ori^al, a fommaryaccdbnt 
#f fome judicial courts and of fabordinate magif^raiest-M 
fincc thcfe things are wdl known to fin^liikinen, it it nrt tranft 
fated. Sir William BlacHlcne, in his excellent Comment aricfc. 
an the Laws ^f -England, treats very amply on courts pnUit: 
and giErheral, as well as of fpecral.)urifdi«ion, Vol.iii.c.^,^, 
6; on courts of a criminal jurifdidkion. Vol. iv. c, 19-, of fuh- 
orditiate magiftrate?. Vol, i« c. 9. 

at 
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at prefent in other countries* Among thefe pre- 
ferences I reckon firft the trial by a jury, on 
whofc judgment depends the verdiCT of guilty or 
not guilty. It is beyond the power of a judge* to 
condemn or to abfolve a perfon accufedi as he 
thinks proper.^ Here are twelve men, who 
perhaps may one time or other ftand ia^^hefame 
predicament, orfae in the fame fituation as the 
accufed or the defendant, and who'a^ehis equals, 
that are to judge upon oath, from the eyiden(» 
given, whether he falls under the cenforeofthe 
law, or not. 

In tjiis manner, a fingle trial, of a few hours, 
-will terminate acivil or a criminal procels at once, 
which, in other countries, , perhaps would laft 
months or years. 

This method of adminiftering juftice is derived 
from the Saxons, and may be looked upon as the 
beft means to prote(5l the poorer fubje6h againft 
the oppreffions of the opulent and the more pow- 
erful. Thus only can the laws be vindicated 
againft that reproach, which Roufleau endea- 
vours to caft upon them, as if they were only 
inftruments in the hands of the powerful to op* 
prels the feeble and the poor ^* The EngUfii 
hiftory furni(hes many inftances.to the contrary, 
and refutes his alTertion, which he has fubjoined 
in a note, to his text, that the general fpirit of 
the laws of all countries favours always the 
Wronger againft the weaker, and the rich againft 
the poor; and that this is an inevitable inconve* 

* II y a tlaos I'ctat ctvil une egsditi de droit chim^nqae et 
,vaine, parce^ae les moyens deitines Ik la maintenir fervent 
cui^-memes & la detraire er oae la forpe pabliq^e ajoatee ao 
plus fort poaropprimer )e foible, rompt I'eTpece d'^uilibre 
^e la natare avoit mis entre eax. CHuvns de Roufleau, tomt 
vU. p. 164. Edit. Anxft. 176^. Svo. 

N ni^nce. 
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jlience^ and oit6 that is without exception**- 
We meet in* the aAnals of England, and in' the. 
hiftory of her laws, proofs enough,^ that not only 
the oppreffive intentions of the great and the 
opulent, but even of tyrannical princes, have 
been and may be fruftrated. However, as hu7 
man inftitutions are never fi*ee from imperfecli- 
ons, fo it is the fame in this inftance; for the 
influence of the court has, fpmetimes, been fo 
great, that juries have been packed, or over- 
awed, to' give verdi6ls, according to the wiTli of 
thofe by whom they were dire6ted. En'glifl'i. 
hiitorians relate fevei*al facls, which prove th^s 
^ffertion ; but I can hardly perfuade myfelf tha^t 
in modern times any thing fimilar has been done^ 
though there are people who believe this to Have 
been the cafe. 

^et we ought npt to think that the Englirii 
are the oiily nation,, which has referved the judg^ 
ing in criminal cafes to itfelf, and that nothing 
like it had exifted before Alfred the Great.,. The 
Saxons, and other northern nations, did the faniiii 
Even ancient hiftory furnifiies' ihft'ances of a fimi^ 
lar kind. 1 will not refer to the (ji*eek rcpublids^ ' 
but only quote thie account which Quintus Cur- 
tius gives of the tragical execution of Pliilotas, 
,where he makes this obfervation, that the Mace- 
donian kings durft not inlK^l puhiftimjs'nt iri' 
capital' crimes, until, in war time, the arniy, anq 
in time of peace the people, had inquired into 
the fail, and declared the accufpd guiityf . When' 

. * L*efprit univerfel des loix <Je tous les pays eft de favorifer 
toujours le fort contre le foible, et celui qu'a, tbntre celui qui* 
n'a rien ; cet inconvenient felt inevitable et il eft Ains exception; ' 
Rousseau, 1. c. liote fj p. 165. 

f De capitalibus rebus, vetufto^ Macedonum modo inqtii- 
rebat exercitus, in pace erat vulgi. Kihil poteitas regum vale* 
bat, nifiprius valuilTet au£loritas. Curtius> lib* vi. c. 8. in . 

Vol. I. D Rome 
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Rome was fiee, a citizen could cboofe his ow^ 
judges ; nay, eveo in the fecond century this pri- 
vilege p resiled dunn|r the reign of Trdjan, tf 
Pliny tells the truth in his panegyric upon this 
emperor*. A man might then reje<ft thofe «£ 
^bis judges he did not like; he might exclaim^ ** I 
*^ will not have him, becaufe he is too timid, and 
** too little acquainted with the ^oodnels of tl>c 
•' limes ; and I rejei^^ the other becaufe he is too 
" Hjuch addiiled to the prince." Bui all this i^ 
trifling when compared to an Ehglifh jury, 
which is greatly preferable, and may be juftly 
ftyled the glory of the Englifli law. So much 
care is taken, in fele6iing the jurymen, in hear- 
ing the evidence, and in preventing an tinjoll 
>crdi6l being given, that I fometiines have been 
at a ^lofs which to admire moft, particularly in 
criminal cafes, whether the excellency of this 
maimer of iudging itfeH, or the wifdorh and 
ingenuity of the laws which are made to obviate 
perverfion of juftice, to prevent the jui7mea 
•fiom being biaffed by any means, or the accufed 
from having any reafon to complain, that jullict 
was not fairly ad»iniftefed. Twelve men, who 
«re fuppofcdto be unacquainted with the wretch- 
ed ehrcanc of the law, ehofen out of fix and thir- 
ty, and approved t>y the accufed himlelf, are to 
judge whether he be guilty or not. They arc 
upon oath, and to be guided by common fenfc» 
fcy the evidence given in their prefence, and Iqr 
•heir confeiences. Tiie whole proeefe is a work 
of few hours, and the accufed knows his fate.^ 
When to this mode of pjoceedii^ are added the 
benefits of the Habeas Corpus aA, wbich I haV« 

^ Lic«t rejiccre, licet exdamare, hone nolo, titntdos e(^ «t 
bona fecnU panim int«Digit % ilium nolo (|uia Caefarem for^ev 
amat. Pjljx. f\niffyr, t. 36. 

mentioned 
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mentioned before^' it may be truly faid, that the 
Bngliiii manner of admioifiering juftice Ls.prefer"- 
ftble to any otb^i* *• 

After tbefe juft encomiums 6n the proceeding^ 
in EagliCh courts of judicature, kt me add a few 
obfervations and AriSures, which do not lefiea 
the value of the conftitulion itielf, but relatje 
only to hii^ory and to fome abufes. In the iii ft 
place, therefore, I, fhall remark, that the triaj ^ 
by juries, though of ^ vei y ancient date, had^ 
however, never before that iefpe<3ability and 
that impartiality, which it has obtained iince the 
Revolution under king William. Not full three 
hundred years are elapfed, Iince under Henry 
Vll.- juries were often fet afide and judgment 
given in a fummary manner, and by arbiti ary 
decrees, or, if juries even, were fumjononed they 
were fined, imprifoned, and punifhed, if they 
srave a verdict againft the inclination of the crown. 
Things went on not much better in the times of 
Henry VUI. and qaeen Elizabeth ; nay, I have 
been told that in fome parts of Scotland, trials 
by juries are even npw not much in uie; and it 
is well known, that the Canadians have hitherto 
in vain {blidted for this mode of adminiftering 
luftice to them, tliough they are Britifh fubjefls. 
In the fecond place I canAOt help obferring, that 
the careleflne& or the levity, with which oaths 
are taken and adminiAered in Englilh Courts^ 
muftftrtke a foreigner, whp is accuftomed to 
look upon fuch a ceremony as a thing which is 
not U> be triikd with, in a fociety where the lois 
of libesty and property, the lofs of cbaraifier and 

* In the GennftO Qrig^nal follows t, more ample deTcriptlon 
of aa Engtiih trUr, and an account of the benefit of cierg]r, 
•iliicK being wdl known to EnsUOi xtaddn lurc htm oiaitte4t 

D X lift 
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life itfelf, depends oftentimes on an oath, whicti 
is fworn in a court of judicature. But it cei tain- 
ly cannot make, the beft impi*effions on a man of 
piinciple, to fee in London, a perfon fw^earing 
ten oaths alnioft in a breath ^t the ctfftom-houfe, 
without feemingly knowing what he is about, an^ 
afterwards folding him at the Old Bailey giving 
evideiKe, in a cafe where the life and death of a 
fellow- creature are concerned, with almoft the 
f inpe indifference as when he fwore at the cuftom- 
houfe. Indeed things, I am told, ^re carried 
fo far, that people may be hired, who, for a 
trifling gratuity, will fwear any thing. Let the 
conflitution of the courts of law be ever fo good, 
and the intentions of judg« and jury be ever fo 
juft and humane ; yet an innocent perfon may, 
though feidom-, be condemned, becaufe the pro- 
fligacy of the witneffes made them regardlefs what 
evidence they gave, though they were upon oath, 
It,is true, perjury is threatened with punifhment; 
tut certainly not with one that is fufficiently fe- 
vere; and a crime like this, which ought to be 
clafled amongft the moft horrid, is too frequently 
connived af from a millaken lenity. There is 
another thing that will excite the attention of a 
foreigner, in an Englilh court of judicature, 
which I fhall mention in the third place; I mean 
the examining of the witneffes, and the fpeeches 
which are made by the different counfellors of 
each party. It has often given me pleafure, 
when I have pbferved the dexterity and ingenuity 
with which fome of them manage thefe examina- 
tions, and afterwards plead the caufe of their 
clients : but it mutt hurt the feelings of humanity, 
to fee how fome of them buljy, ridicule, and evejt^ 
infult the witnelTes, Ijy thdr queftions, ajid the 
remarks that they mak'C upon tliem ; which are 

certainly 
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certainly " not always pertinentl Sometimesv 
when the charac^ier or appearance of a Vviinefs 
betrays diilionefty or profligacy, it may be very 
neceliary lo confound, to iurprize, ^nd to expcie 
him ; but if a iaian of character, or a man whofe 
evidence is diAinguifhed by its artlefs fimplicity, 
is made a lubjeft of ridicule and laughter before 
the whole court, merely tegive a lawyer anoppor- 
tuhity of difplaying his talents for abufe, and low 
wit, at the expence of a good member of foci ety>. 
this is certainly extremely cenfurable, and what 
a court of juftice ought not to countenance. The 
dignity of a court of judicature, 'good manners, 
and decency,, as well as humanity, revolt agaiiift 
liich a way of proceeding; which, when.I,hav-e 
been among the fpe<Slators, I expelled would have 
been checked by the court; but it was connived 
at. I'have been prefent at the public pleading of 
caufes in my own countiy, in Holland at Amr 
fterdam, in France at Pans, and in Switzerland 
at Geneva and at BerB> but though the orators 
at thofe bars were fometimes vehement, yet I do- 
not recoUeS that any thing came up to what I 
have heard in England. Whoever has perufed 
with attention, what Cicero * and G^uintilian f 
fay upon this fubjeft, will be of opi/iion, tliat 
they would never authorize what I have fome- 
times heard, in Englifh courts, either to pleafe 
and to gain the jury, or to divert the audience. 
InftAhces, however, occur, where thofe who wast 
to make merry at the expence ef others, meet 
with very fm art retorts ; and I remember, that a , 
counfellor who examined a witncfs at the bar,^ 
aflcing him, where he had received his education ? 

* peOratore, lib. ii. cap. %A* fiq^ 
, t Inltitut. Orat. lib. xi. cap, 3. 
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was.iaimediately anfwered, •* Not at BilIiDgfgatc, 
** where you feem to have received yours.'* 

That no man, upon groundlefs or malicious ac- 
cufation, may be troubled with a profecutjon, 
particularly a criminal ofte, the Englifh laws have 
wifely inj^ituted a grand jury, to enquire upon 
their oath, whether there be fuificient caufe to 
call upon the party to anfwer it ? Evidence is 
heard upon the written accufation, which is called 
an indikmentj and if they find that there is fuf- 
ficlent gronnd for it, they endoile upon it ** a 
true bilL" Upon this the party ftands indi6led, 
and is to ftnfwer before the court, and a petit 
jury, Notwithflanding this wife and humane 
precaution, an innocent perfon may foinetimes 
be expofed to a profecution, even a maliciousand 
a criminal one. But the inflances of this kind 
are few, and by" no means chargeable to the tn- 
gliOi coni^itution and the laws tbemfelves. I do 
not know at prefent any country, befides the ftates 
of North America, where a fubjeft is more pro- 
te£led againft profecutions of malice and dcfpo- 
tifm than in the Britifli dominions; under which 
denomination I do not comprehend either tlie Eaft 
Indies or Hanover. 

The punifhments which the finglifh laws in* 
fli6\ upon offenders, are to their honour far re- 
mote from that appearance of cruelty, which they 
carry along with them in other countries. It is 
n6t left to the difcretion or opinion of a judge or 
magi ft rate, what kind of punifhment he choofe^ 
to inflid upon offenders; but the Englifh laws 
themfelves have, in moft cafes, wifely fpecified - 
tfie ; punifhment for the different offences; The 
j^^dge may moderate, biit he can neither 21ter, nor 
increafe it. It cannot, however, be denied that 
the Englifh laws^ if not literally too fangui^iary, 

arc 
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»rc yet too fofTocating;. for the operation of ftop- 
ping a delinquent's breath, for about an hour, by 
fiieans of a rope on the gallows, is in England, 
daring one twelve months, more frequently per- 
foroi^, than in all £urope together in the j^me 
fpace of time. Hence it is, that executions of 
this kind lofe all the terrors,"which attend tb?m in 
•ther countries. The Engliih rogues laugh at them, 
aad fay jokingly. It is but (hanging* So little 
is this punifhuieiu, as in other countries, regarded 
as an infamy, that a malef a£tor rs attended by his^ 
friends to the very g,allowSy and fai^waymen are- 
buried not only in confecrated church-yards, but, 
erven in the Hill more iacred churches them&lves. 
The notions which the Englifh entertain of crimes 
and puniftunents, will unddubtedly, f^agger a 
foieigner, parjiculai-ly a Fretichman, or a Ger- 
flian, but they are notwithfiandins juft • It cannot be 
a ftigma upon a whole family, ifone that belongs 
to it, fuSers for the tranfgreffion of the law ; and 
it i$ both cruel and abfuni, to punifh with infa* 
my the innocent furviving relation^ of a perfon 
who, by fuffering foa* his crimes, has atoned to 
the law and to ibciety. 

It is very juftly iaid of Englifh puniChosentSj 
that they are not in proportion to the crimes,^ 
and do not produce the end for which they^ 
are infli6l:ed, to operate in ierrortm, A man^ 
who commits a moft cruel murder is but hang- 

' cd, and one who from want and hunger robs 
another of a few (hillings is puniflied in the 
feme manner. ' A perfoii, whole life mufl fall a 
facrifice to the violateii laws of fociety on ae- 

. count of his crimes, is, no doubt, fufficiently 

ftinifhed by (imply inflt6lin^ death upon him ; but 
think that the atrocioufneis of the crime, and 
the aggravating circumftances under which it was 
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committed, fliould be confidered, or at leaft-thc 
fuffering ior crimes le^s heinous be mitigated. In 
London, generally every lix weeks, feldom lels 
than half a 'dozen wretches, are exhibited under 
the gallows, before a croud of many thoufands, 
among whom, perhaps are at leaft a hundred who 
deierve hanging more than fome that are juft go- 
ing to fuffer. The,fpe6tators, who are ufed to 
fig his of this kind, feem to be entertained with 
fuch txielancholy exhibitions j tliey no mere fee the 
diftiefled features under the caps of thofe that 
die, than they fee the inward pangs and agonies 
of fome. before they were turned off. The. fur- 
rounding croud thinks the death of a malefadlov 
more eafy than that of many aa honeft and wor- 
thy man who dies on abed; and the pickpocket 
robs under the gallows, looks up to thofe th^t 
are fufpendad under it, and fays very compofedly 
to himfelf. It is only hanging. I have feen feve- 
ral public executions in Germany, and have ob- 
ierved the awful impreffions which they made up- 
on the furrounding thoufands of fpe61ators; but 
when I faw the firft of this kind> many years ago, 
at Tyburn, it appeared to me, as if it had been 
a holiday for the entertainment of the populace; 
s^nd from that time I left off wondering, that there 
were fo many criminals' to be tried every fix weeks 
at the Old Bailey. • Sometimes an over zealous 
clergyman, who attends the malefaflors at the 
execution, contributes not a little to prevent the 
effe6l which all kinds of punifhmcnt fhpuld pro- 
djice, to deter others by the example of him who 
luffcrs, and to prevent itifure crimes* Some 
clergymen of this caft, feem to think, that they 
can transform an abandoned wretch, who ne- 
ver regarded religion, or never knew much of 
' it, into a faint^ between the time he is condemned 

to 
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to die, and that of his execution, and' endeavour. 
to comfort him, in the moment he is going to be ' - 
turned off, with the certain hope, that he is that 
inftant to enter the paradife, to which, as I fu{)- 
pofe, they themfelve's prefume to have the key. 
Newfpapers afterwards do their duty, by faying 
that moft of the unhappy victims,, that fell k 
facrifice to the oflfended laws of their country^ 
behaved with that decency which their awfuL 
fituation required, and were, with prayers and 
pious ejaculations- in their mouths, launched ihtO' 
eternity. Indeed, P think, the Engliftibave no- 
leafon to wonder why the number of their cli' 
minals increafes every year; for it will certainly 
continue to be the cale, if they do not inftil moric 
religious principles into the minds of the young,\ 
both by precept and example, and if they do not 
make thekpunifhments and their executions a little 
more ^wful ; not for the fake of thofe who fuffer, 
but for the benefit of thofe who- are to be warned 
by their example. Formerly the anatomical knife< 
carried fome terror along with it, when the body, 
of one who had committed inuxder was ordered to> 
be diffeiled ; but thij* prejudice is now pretty well/ / 
worn off.^ Tranfportation, a punilhmerit fo fre- 
quently inflicted; fhould to all appearance ftrikef 
terror into the heart of an Englifhmafi, who- ii 
iaid to lovehis own country above all others ; but 
I .have found it to be other wife. Many traAf* 
ports, who were fent irf former times to America, 
or the Weft India iflands, have fared better there 
than in. their own country, and leflcned the fear 
of exile or tranfportation. It has been calcinated, 
that each of thofe, who are caft for tr^iuipoita- 
tion, ftand government ii^, or^cofi the uation, 
above fifty pounds fterling ; a fum whit a would 
enable an honeff man,- in Germ^nyV.to live de-. 
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cently and fupport a faxmly, aflifted byjiis induft^»' 
I remember it was once plropofcd to fend thofe 
wbo were, on account of atrocious crimes, con- 
demi^ed to tranfportation, as flaves to Algiers, to 
l?e exchanged for innocent perfons kept there in 
captivity ; but this, probably very ' wholi^omfJ 
propofal, was not adopted ; though, in my opi- 
nion if* it had been put in praflicc, it would prove 
one of the beft means to prevent crimes. Th^ 
pillory, one of the ftrangeft exhibitions of » 
malefaSor in public on a fcaffold, and in a fi- 

^ tuation of which we in Qermany have no idea, is 
a cruel punilTiment, and worfe than death itfelf, 
if the populace be permitted to pelt the delmquent. 
In two OY three inftances, during my refidence in 
London, have pcrfons, who were condemned 
only to be expofed in the pillory, been killed by 
tbe mob; but of late more care has been taken 
that this might not happen again; though I have 
reafon to think, that thefe precautions were fome- 
times more owing to money which came from the 
delinquent, than to the* regulations of the police. 
Thofe punifhments which the Englifh laws iniBid, 
and which h^ve the appearance of barbarity, are 
.cither greatly mitigated, or aboliflied- , Treafon 
Vand petty treafon cany afevere death with ihemi~ 
but a man who is to be executed for treafon, is 
at prefent firft hanged, befoi-e the reft of the fen- 
tence of the law takes place. A woman^ con- 
demned to be burned is fiVft ftrangled, and that 

, fpecics of barbarity, called peine prie ctdure^ which 
formerly was prailifed on a perfon that flood 
cbdinately mute, and wotild not' plead to an in- 
dictment of felony or of high treafon, is at prefent 
entfrely abolifhed. He that will, on fuch an oc- 
^afion, not hold up his hand, as b ufual, is now 
confideredas coBvi^ed; and it b iettled by a^ of 
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paritaaient, that ftahding mute fliall be equivA- 
lent to conviftion. 

I fhall add a few remarks oh the Englifh pri- < 
fons* The philanthropic Mr- Howai'd haa writ- 
ten on this fubjedl in general, fo ampler, and bis 
pulDlications are fo well known in Germany, that 
I may refer thofe who want to be better informed, 
to the accounti^ which he has given. The Eng- 
lifh gaols are very numerou^y and I believe in no 
European country more piifoners are kept than 
in England. Whether in former times there were 
icwer, and whether centuries ago that might have 
been applied to, London^ which Juvenal * fays of 
ancient Rome, when the forefathers of his fore- 
fathers lived, I have fome reafon to doVbt. It 
is faid> in an a6t of parliament made under Hen-^ 
ry VIII* that fixty thoufand perfons and above, 
were then prifoners in the kingdom (ov debts and 
crimes i and feventy-two thoufand criminals were 
executed during that reign for theft androbberiesf • 
Indeed, if tins be really fa6^, the times mud have 
certainly mended, and we have no reafon to com- 

;lain violently againii the depravity of the prefent*: 
*hey are wicked enough, but certainly not to be 
compared to what they were formerly; though 
the reformation of manners and oiminais wdl 
never come up to the .good .police of the wife 
Alfred, who, as it is faid, hung up bv way o£ - 
bravado> golden bracelets, near the bighway^i 
^ ^and no man dared to touch them |. In our days> 
the daring ingenuiiy of Englilh thieves WQu}d 
fVeal them, if they were faftened to a gibbet, and 

* FHices proavontm atayos, felicia dicai 
Saecula, quae quoniam Tub regibuS atqae trtbnniSj 
Videnint ana coatetitlim carcrre Romam. 

• Sau iii. v*S)%«. 

t HuMi's HA. of Xn^jand, voK if. p» ft75* . 
X ibid. vol. i. p. 96. ' 
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a watch placed near them* ^ The ftate of EnglHh 
prifons, and the condition of prifoners has of 
late greatly mended, through the humane endea- 
vours of Mr. Howard." Nevcithelefe, there. is 
ftill great room for reformation, and fuch as is 
abfolutely neceffary. The prifons are Aocked 
Math felons and debtors. The latter clafs occupy 
one part of the prilbn feparately, but the former, 
without regard to fex, age, or crimes, are kept 
promifcuoufly, tu the great improvemen;t of im- 
morality. Old and haidened offenders are mixed 
together with thofe who are but juft initiated into 
iniquity, and the .latter improve very fail in all 
kinds of wickednefe, by what they hear and fee 
_of jhe former, with whom they foon become more 
intimately connected- If they happen to be fet at 
liberty again, they come out of prifon much more . 
hardened and inftrufted in all manner of vices 
than they went into it. When the late American 
war prevented felons from being tranfported to 
the Englifh colonies, floating prifons were in- 
vented, under the denomination of hulks, where 
culprits are fentenced to hard labour, as it is cal- 
led, which confifts chiefly in ballaft-heaving. I 
have ieen them work on the Thames, but I doubt 
whether their labours can be called bard, fince 
free men who do the fame work for money, exert 
themfelvcs abundantly more, and longer a day 
tlian thofe felons do. Since this puniihment is 
limited to a certain time, they are fet at liberty, 
when it is expired; but no provifion being made 
for them, or means devifed how they may get a 
r livelihood in an honeft way, they are let loofe 
upon the public again, where they oftentimes 
begin their depredations. a-new, and, being im- 
proved and hardened in the company, in which 
they have been kept^ commit more enormous 

* • cj-imes. 
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crimes, perhaps on the very day when they are 
difmiffed, than they were guilty of l^efore. Who- 
ever refieSs upon this mode of punifhment, will 
, be at lofe how to reconcile it tp the wifdom of a 
well regulated police. Indeed, I muft fay, that ih 
Germany we manage thefe things better. Asjfor 
thofe unfortunate beings, the piifoners for debt, 
they are much to be pitied. The prffons are full 
of them, and though what is called an adt of ih- 
folvency opens, now and then, the doors of the 
prifon, for thofe who are abfolutely unable to 
pay, to be reftored to liberty ; yet, on account 
^f the great credit which is eafily obtained, and 
the extravagance of living, which is the fafhion, 
they foon fill again. Thofe who have left the 
prifon, by means of an a6l of grace, oftentimes 
are obliged, either to return to it agam, or to be 
maintained out of the poor's-rate, and thus be-* 
come burthenfome to the public. How much 
room is here for reformation, and for the exertion 
of a wife iegiflatu^re ! 
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On thk army an» the NAVY. 

I 

I' 

THE Engliih are very jaftl/ of opinion^ that 
ftanding armies are the grave^iiggers of the li* 
berty ol' a nation^ whenever a defpoticaUy in- 
clined pi^nce can make ufe of them to bury the 
rights of mankind. For this reafoh the foldiery>. 
accoixiing to the rigour of the •Engliih law3> are 
not to be-confidered as a diftindl order in the com* 
munity; and the Britifli conftitution knows no. 
fueh ftate, as that of a perpetual ftanding fol*- 
dier; but a citizen and a foldier (hall be the fame, 
as it was in thebeft times of the Roman republic. 
Even the kings of England had before Henry VU* 
no lifc-*^uards. In modern times fomethlng (imi > 
iar to a Handing army has been introduced ; but 
upon a very difterent footing from thofe of othe^ 
countries. Parliament grants, every year^ the fum 
required ibr maintaining the army, without which 
It could never fubfift ; and another a6t of parlia- 
ment is yearly pafled, to punrlli mutiny and de- 
fertion, and for the better payment of tlie army 
and their quarters. Without this a6l no martial 
law could be eftabliihed, and nobody would be 
under any obligation to provide them quarters. 

The Britiih army may amount, in times of 
peace, to 40,000, in which number the garifons 
in Ireland, Gibraltar, the Weft-Indies, and North 
America are included. In war time foreign troops 
are taken into pay, and petty foreign princes, 
particularly in Germany, are very ready to fell 
their good fubjefls, who foolilhly fubmit to it, 
for Engliih guineasj by which means theEnglifli 
army, in times of necelfity, is frequently raifed 
to 150,4)00 men. The militia in England is at 
prefent greatly changed from what it was in for- 
m^ timea. It is reduced to 29,880 men^ when 

c^en 
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even under James I. it was ft ill rated at 1603000* 
The navy of Great Britain, fince the times of 
Cromwell, is become fd powerful, and fo formi- 
dable, that a numerous militia is at prefent un- 
neceffary for the defence of the country. The 
Englifh fleets can prevent an invafion of the 
ifiand better than the greatefl number of troops, 
which never would be able to guard a coaft oC 
more than a thoufand miles in circumference, if 
ah enemy fhould attempt a landing. For this very 
reafon, England ftands in no neod of fortreileSf 
which betides may become formidable to the li- 
berty of the nation; and the Engiifh may juftly 
think themfelves. happy that they can do without 
them; though, of late, an expenfive fortification * 
plan, has been more than once propofed in par- 
liament, but as often very properly rejeftcd. 

It may be' faid of the Englifh troops in general, 
that they are good foldiers, and of great courage, 
particularly when they are well fed, and in no 
want of beef and ftrong beer. That the officers^ 
places in the army are fold, is juftly to be cen- 
fured, becaufe many a youngfter, who,, perhaps^ 
has more money in his pocket, than heroifm in- 
his heart, is placed over a deferving veteran, or 
a man of real military talents. It has given me, 
in my own country^ much pain, when I have feed 
bow fever ely, nay brutally, dfficers treat the fol- 
diers ; fuch ill ufage is not very common in Eng- 
land. It feems as if a Britifh foldier, even Under 
a muiket, wasconfcious ofhis being to be treated 
as an En^lilhman. The pay of an Englilli foldier, 
IS, conhdering the great dearneis of living in 
England, very trifling,* particularly when they 
are quartered either in or near London. 

A powerful navy is an obje& of far greater 
confequence to EAgland than hH army, ft is the 
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beft bulwark of the Britifh empire, and is, there- 
fore, not cramped with fuch reftriftions as the 
army, nor fubjecled to laws that are the refuir bf 
jealous liberty, which cannot be endangered by 
the navy. For tliis very reafon no annual a6ts 
of parliament are required for keeping it up, and 
the marine department is looked upon as one that 
is eftabliflied for ever. The Engliih navy began 
to be refpeitable ever fince the twelfth century, 
though it lx)re not the moft diftant comparifon to 
what it is at prefent. Sir Edward t!oke thought 
England had reafon to boaft of the ftrength of her 
navy, during the reign of queen Elizabeth, when 
the whole confifted only ol thirty-three (hips of 
war ; but what would he have faid, had he lived, 
in the prefent times, when Great Britain counts 
between no and izo fhips of the line, and all 
her (hips of war amount to almoft 500. They 
carry not much lefs than 1 4000 guns *, which caa 
make noife enough in the world, and through 
whofe mouths the Engliili may fpcak in a very 
decilive tone to other nations, when they differ 
from them in opinion, about matters of political 
intereft, national ambition, or luppofed rights, 
which have been violated. 

The manning of the Englifh navy requires, ia 
time of war, from 60 to 80,000 failors. Thefe 
have either voluntarily engagcdtoferve on board, 
or they are preffed. The nrft receive a bountyy 
or premium on their engaging; the latter are taken 
by force. A number of ten or more ^failors,. 

* Hume, in Hlft. of England, "Vo}. v. p. 4S1. whofe llatement 
of the Eogiifh navy in the times of queen Elizabeth, differs 
from that, before mentioned of Sir Edward Coke, fays, that at 
her death the navy conMed only of 4U fhip3, which carried 
altogether no more than 772 guns. Only four fliips, of 40 guns, 
were at that time io th^ iuvy» and aooe was of a higher rate. 
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vyith an officer in the navy at their head, which 
are caUed a prefs-gang,. go, armed with cudgels , 
and cutlaffes, through the ftreets. They^entier 
public houfes, and fuch as bear not a good name; 
and whatever perfons they meet, in the day or 
night-time, whom they think fit to become Tai- 
lors, t;hey take hold of without ceremony. Appeals 
however may be made, if improper perfons 
are taken, to the regulating captains, or to the 
lords of the admiralty; and the friends of any 
imprefled man,. if they know where he is, and can 
afford the expence, may caufe him to be brought 
by writ of Habeas corpus, before the judges, who 
have a power to difcharge him, if he has not 
been at fea, or is not a proper perfon for thefer- 
vice. This bufinefs of imprefling Is not always ' 
tranfafted without fighting, or bloodflied> When 
the prefe is hot, they will row up and down the 
Thames in boats, board the merchant-fliips, and 
ilrip them of their failors. Violent battles, and 
even murder, will fometimes happen on fuch 
occafions. I do not know how this impreffing of 
failors can be reconcikd to that liberty, and per- 
fonal fecurity, of which the Englilh are apt to 
boaift. If only idle people, and fuch as are fin gle, 
were imprefled and forced to fuller themfelyes to " 
be maimedor killed, as it is faid, fbr the good of^ 
their country, fome fpecious excufes, perhaps^ 
might be found for fuch infritigements of right 
and liberty ; but when induftrious fathers, as is 
often the cafe, are torn from their wives and their 
family, whole only fuppprt they were ;. when the 
poor mother,, in fuch iriilances,.furrounded with ^ 
three or four children, is obliged to go begging, it 
is impoitible that humanity fliould not alk with 
altonifliment, How a nation can pride itfelf on the 
rights and liberty of the meaneft of its individuals, 
when, in times of war, fuch things happen fo 
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frequently ? The cries of the oppTcflfed arc loud ; 
complaints of pati'iots on this lubjeift are made 
before the pablic; friends to mankind propolib 
plam to remedy this evil ; but, it conlinoes not- 
withftancKng *> In the reign of William III. an 
ai6t of parliament was made to regifter 30^000 
feamen. They were to enjoy gre^t privileges, but 
be fubje£l to heavy punifhments, if in^time of 
war, when called upon, they did not appear im- 
mediately. This act, however, was repealed in 
queen Anne's time, under pretence, that fuch 
an engagement was a kind of flavery. Some years 
ago it was propofed, that every pari(h fhould be 
obliged, by a£t of parliamenti to deliver, every 
year, a Aipulated number oi* boys, tp he diftributed 
in merchant (hips, that they afterwards migbr 
ferve on board king's ihips* There are kbove 
twelve thoufand pariinesin England and Scotland*- 
If each of theai furntlhed yearly two boys of twelve 
yeara each, the number of them would within ten 
years amount to 240,000. Suppoiing 100^000 of 
them di^d, and 60,000 were onder the age of' 
eighteen, there would remain a naval militia of ^ 
80,000 young failors, which might be yearly re-* 
cruited in the moft eafy manner fiom thofe growing 
up to maturity. At prefent, they who are prefled 
by force are carried on board a tender, whichj 
in h& is a floating prifon, whei e they are kept 
till it is fo crouded, that they are in danger of 
being fuffocatcd, before they are delivered up to 
a man of war. How many a6ls of injuftice and 
cruelty, on fuch occafions happen, is well known 
in London^, and in other fea-port towns in the 
kingdom^ If the contradictions in human a6lions, 
and in the modes of thinking among men, were • 
not fo frequent and fo confpicuous, it might ap« 

* In queen EUxabeth's rel^n it firas ereb worfe than now* 
Hume, ut fnpra, p» 459* 
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pcai' almoft iftcrcdible^, th^t people who are forced ' 
againfl their wills, and in fucli a manner, iiito the 
fea-fcmce, ihould behuve, notwithfianding, with 
fo much bravery and courage, and perform fuch 
deeds as the EngKfh failors |etteraHy do; for I 
believe that very near half of thofe who ferveon 
X board of the king's fhips are impreffed. 

The Englifli navy owes its ftrength chiefly to 
the Britifh commerce, which produces fo mahy 
ablefeamcn, and to the iiavigation-aft. The coal 
trade from Newcaftle to London, the commerce 
with the Weft-India Hlands, and the remaining 
colonies in North Ameiica, together with the 
Britifli fifheries, particularly that of Ncwfound- 
y land, are looked u^pon as nurfcries of Britifh 

failors, by whom' the dignity and po^cr of the 
Britifh navy is kept up< As moA of the raw 
nt^aterialsfer building fhip&, and fitting them ouf^ . 
are brought from foreign countries, it is eaiily to 
Be conceived, that it muft be veiy cxpenfive to the 
nation to maintain a refpe^iable navy. Even. in 
times of peacC) more than two millions are granted 
by parliamem for its fupport. 

There are, befides others, two fine hofpitals 
near London for invalids of the navy and army* 
The fii-ft is at Greenwich, the other at Chellea- 
Both are noble buildings\ and kept very neat, and 
irtgoodorder^ The number trf" failors and foldiers, 
who are maimed or ciippled in the fervice of their 
^ country, and maintained in thefe hofpitals, is but 
fmall, when' compared- with the whole Bi itifh 
navy and army; but it mnft be remembered, that 
the number of out-penfioners oftentimes exceed 
thofe who are received within the walls of thefe 
exteniive buildings. I am informed, that after a 
war, thofe who are fupported by thefe hofpital^^, 
under the dei^mination of out-penfionei-s, frcr 
quently amount to more tlian ten thoufand. Each 
' ■ " of 
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of them receives annually not quite eight pounds^- 
fterling for his fupport, which indeed^ Teems to be 
but very little; but it is fuppofed> that thofe who 
are out-penfioners are not fo difabled as to be inca- 
pable of doing fomeLhing towards their own- 
Doaintenance. The fund, or fum, which is annu- 
ally required for fupporting thefe hofpitab and 
invalids, b chiefly rai&d from the trilling de- 
duftions made in paying the navy and the army. 
Each officer, each iailor or foldier, is to leave 
a trifle from, each ppund he receives, belides the 
pay of a whole day in the year. This altogether 
amounts to a conliderable fum,. though in war- 
time, when the number of the wounded increafes,, 
it is by no means fufficient. In thele cafes, par- 
liament gleams the deficiencies out of the public 
money. Humanity, which, however, is never 
the caufe of wars and invalids, demands fuch. 
inftitutions; and reafons of ftate and policy ren- 
der them abfolutely nefcelTary. In England, they 
may be faid to. be fplendid, and fuitable ta the 
dignity of the nation ;. but yet they arfe juftly cen- 
fured for fixing the falaries of the governors and 
officers, belonging to thefe national inftitutioris, 
too high, and granting too little to the poor ifol- 
diers and failors, who are maimed in the defence 
of their country, and fighting battles againft its 
enemies. Moreover, thefe places are frequently 
given, to generals and officers of confiderable rank,, 
who enjoy other places under government, or are 
opulent thcmfelves. They might, indeed, be 
contented with fmaller falaries, or be appointed, 
to fuch pofts for mere honour's fake, without 
enjoying large incomes, which moftly originate 
from the deduSions made from the fmall pay of 
a foldier or a failor. This obfervation b in a 
greater degree applicable to Greenwich, hofpital 
than to that at Chelfea*, . * 

ON 
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On the national debt ANi> taxes. 

THERE ^ is no countiy in Europe, which is 
^ore heavily burthened with taxes than England. 
The very light- which falls through the windows, 
and which in London, during the winter, is 
mixed with no fmall porticm of darknefs, mufl 
<)e paid for. Excife and cuftom-lioufe duties are 
without number. . The demands of government, 
and the national debt, have, within thefe twenty 
yeaw fo much increafed, that the rnventiv^ 
powers of the 'ininHlers of finances, feemed fre- 

Juently to1>eat a fland, as if they were exhaufted. ' 
01 this reafon, many of the old taxes from 
neceffity have 4:een doubled, ,nay fome trebled, 
tliough the event ias proved, that the mines were 
not always fo rich, as to become twice or three 
times prpportionably produ6tive, to anfwer thc^ 
demands and the expe£^ations of the minifter. 

The Englifh taxes may be divided into three , 
claffes. .The demands of government ftand firft, 
the provincial taxes or country-rates follow, and ■ 
the church and poor's rate fill up the rear. The 
peace eflablifhrnent, together with the civil \\9iy 
amount yearly to full five millions, and the intereft 
for the national debt, is, at prefent, fomethinc 
more than nine. The county rates, or provincial 
taxes, in England only, are reckoned at five mil- 
lions ; the income of the eftabliflied church, with 
the tithes, isfaid to amount to three millions*, 
and the poor'-s rate above two millions, if not 
three. Hence it appeal's, that the Englifh arc! 
\o raife annually twenty-five millions in taxes of 
different kinds ; and fuppofing the whole amount, 



« 



_ * Some yf^ allow but hilf this futn. 
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of the current ijpecie, in Great Bntaiii and Ire- 
jbad> to isetMrenty^fire millions* it is evident, that 
this fum circulates yearlyi in paying duties and 
-1^<$. Bank notes and bills oi exchange, are, 
therefore, absolutely- ncoeflAry ; ind it is afior 
nilhii^g how the times have aliexed within lets 
than two ce^ituries. In the reign of queeii £li«- 
^abeth» the current fpecie of the kingdovi was 
computed at four mtiiioi^ only, and a ihiiUng i^ 
England went as iar astwo ihillingis 'm France^ 
which is the very reverie of the caie at prefent *j 
Yet, is there any doubt, that the people of Ecign 
land in thofe times were iuU as happy as in our^ 
when the n^ceiHties both of the ftate a«d of in4i- 
vi4aals» are io enormoufly increaied i Tiie EjDg- 
liih nation was then, without a bank, and with 
only four millions of fpecie^ as much refpe6led 
^ at any other peiiod, recorded hitherto in the 
annals of its hiftory. 

Luxury, pretended refinements of U&t to- 
gether wkh a nm^r of expend ve wlrs, fome 
of which were certainly not. of the utoioft necef^ 
fity, havr Increafied the wants of the natio^, and 
with them the public debts^ taxes, and burdens* 
When goveanment firfi began the bosrowin^ 
fcbtmc, five, nay even fix fnfr ct9$. m^e p^d a» 
iikereA. The creditors were not pemutt^ to 
r^acbim their capital ; but they were alloweid to 
ffU the wihole or p^t of it, to whom they pleaiedi 
liy which meaii& tbeie debts, ^Igarly qalled/iofkSf 
became a kiodof mer^dsy^iulife^ faSeable as goods 'm 
the msarket. The pla^i^ of Risking a fund of pubi* 
IJM; debts, fe of Italian or Florentine inventioJUi 
iimproired only and ibretchedtotheutmoft in Eng* 
Wd. What Lftomrd Ax€tim laid of thebauik or 

flocks 
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ilocks of Florence^ in the fourteexUh.centiiry» that 
they rofe according to circuxn (lances, and were 
regulated by fear, nope, and fpecnlations, is an- 
, plicabk in all refpe£U to the EngUfh iimds* Tm 
Icenes ot roguery in the ftock-market, the im* 
politions wlufih ai*e daily c<nnmitted>i to make the 
puUick funds rife or fall, are beyond concep* 
lion, and the credulity with which every idle fiory, 
and eveiy palpable lie i» fwallowed, fiands a$ a 
melancholy proof of the weaknefs and imbecility 
,«f the human nund* 

It i3 calculated that the Englifli, within the 
' fpace of about k century, have,^)ent no le&than 
forty-five years in wars- They are very expen* 
five am^ng all nations, but certainly more U) the 
Engliih than any o^her, which may ealily be ao> 
counted for, from the manner in which the efii^ 
jQates and fubiidies are made ; fron^ the mode in 
which they are granted) and aiterwards fpent. 
When king William died> the national debt 
amounted to little more than &cteen millions, 
and i$ rifen now to more than two hundred and 
fifty. It. became an eilablifbed maxim with th^ 
minifiers of ftate, who were £01 happy as to be 
placed at the head of the treafua-y, to borrow 
millions after millions, upon the credit of the 
parUamentt withoat ever entertaining an idea of . 
repaying their loaivs- They thought it fully iuf* 
fident to pi o vide for the inter^ required^ by 
laying on new tuces^ and gencroufly left the Ten 
to ppfterity. The miUi^ns thus borrowedt 
remain i(i the treafury as^long as water in a fievj^ 
and become, within a twelvemonth, a mere phan* 
torn in the Riods. The nation pays, as long as 
it is able, themtereA of its debts, and iinceit b 
an abfolute impoffibility to pay them off, it muft 
declare itfelf, one time or other,, infolvettt. The 
- v^ord 
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word bankruptcy has loft in this enlightened age 
tlie terrors of ignominy, "which the prejudice of 
former times had annexed to it. Every London 
Gazette announces bankrupts twice a w^ek, by 
half dozens and dozens, and every body looks 
upon them as common things. Should it, there- 
fore, excite much wonder, if the nation itfelf 
found it neceffary to declare its fituation by means 
of a Whereas, &c. ? To fpeak, however, feri- 
oufly, neither agriculture, nor commerce, will 
ceafe in England, becaufe feveral thoufands who 
lead an idle life, by nteans of their incomes from 
the public funds, will be under a neceflity, when 
the bubble of credit burfts,lo apply to fome bene- 
ficial employments, and to become ufeful mem- 
bers of fociety.. Moft of this kind of people 
live at the expence, and upon the labour of the ' 
more induftrious part of the nation, and in fome 
refpefls rob them of their own*. Nay, it might 
even be faid, that the generality of them are fup- 

J sorted and fed by government out of the public 
unds, for which rcafon they are almoft always 
fatisfied with the mcafures it pleafes to adopt. 
They look upon it as their tutelar goddefs, with- 
out being anxious for th^ fupport of conflituiional 
liberty, or caring for the burdens laid upon the 
more indqftrious part of the nation. Liberty, 
therefore, cannot but gain, if fuch a revolution 
in the Britifh finances Ihould take place, which 
certainly is unavoidable. Thofe millions ^hich 
now are to be raifed to pay the intereft of fuch 
an exorbitant national debt muft then ceafe; or 

I 

* Celui qui mange dans I'oilivet^ ce ^ull n'a pas gagn€ lui 
m^me, le vole ; et iin rentier qui T^tat paye pour nc rien faire 
ne differe guere a mes yeux d imt)rigaDa qui vit aux depenfes 
despaffans. Kousssau fMi/^'tom* U. p. 74. There is cer- 
tainly fome truth in this. 
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i£ a compofition fhould take place, they muft be 
ieflenedy and every neceffary of life muft become 
more reafonable. Agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, will flouriih more« if the induf^rious 
man pays in taxes, only one third to government 
of what he Ls to fpend in fupport of bimfelf and 
his family, inftead of paying at prefent actually 
more than hall. England then will fee more hap-^ 
py times ; flie will commence a new epocha in her 
hiftory, which will have again itsfpring, itsfam- 
mer, its autumn, till at laft, if poflerityrenews 
the game of its anceftors, after a century or two 
more are elapfed, a new bankruptcy will enfuc, 
and a cold winter (hall deftroy thofe infedlii again 
which feed upon the fruits that properly belong ' 
to the induftrious. There is no new thing under 
the fun ; changeabletime alters and reftores many 
things, 

Multa dies, variufqve labor xnatabOis itvl, 
Retulit in melius ^ inQltosaltemaTevireiis 
liUfit, ec in Iblido rurfua fortona iocavit : 

ViKcrt. 

it alters the ftate of nations as well as that of 
private men. 

. The Englilh funds have been long ago looked 
upon as uncertain ; ^nd thofe who buy in, do it 
always on a fuppofltiontbat they can fell out again> 
if any danger fhould prefent itfelf. Yet, hither- 
to, both Britifh fubje61s and foreigners, have not 
hefitated. to place their money in them, becaufe 
the confidence in the riches of the nation has been 
great, and the intereft or dividends have been 
paid,' hitherto, very regularly, without any de- 
du6iion whatever. Befides, if any body wants 
the whole or part of his capital back again, to 
difpofe of it otherwife* he can fell out alrooft ' 
whenever he pleafjps, without trouble, fubmitting 
Vol. I. E only 
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only to the variations of the market pi ice. Thefe 
are undoubtedly great conveniences, which iho& 
feldom meet with that lend out their money, te 
individuals, or on common or perfonal -fecurity* . 
The interefl of the creditor is likewife fecuie ^ 
long as the taxes are fufficiently produ6)ive> and 
government can fend the necefiary millions to the 
bank for the payment of the hatf yearly dividends. 
But {hould the time come, when it is not able to 
do this, or is obliged in thne of war to appropri- 
ate the money, which was intended to pay the 
credilors their intereft, to the necefiary expences 
oi the flate, the credit then is gone, at leaAfor a 
fhort time, and the national bankruptcy is de* 
dared. I have feen £n^li(hmen who cannot, 
or will not perfuade themfelves of ihe poffibility 
that fuch an event, not only might, Imt^ at iait, 
mufi happen, and think, that all England would 
be undone, if it^ ihould ever take place. They, 
however, do not coniider, that the number of 
thofe who have money in the funds, is calculated 
at 25,000 ; that about 17^000 are faid to be Bri- 
tifhfubje6ls, the reA foreigners, and that compar** 
ing thefe with the whole of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain and Ireland, which are reckoned 
at about twelve milliorts, the number of fufiferers^ 
if the ftate fho^ld become infi>lvent, is, tx>mpara« 
lively fpeaking, but very fmall. Befides, it does 
ifiot follow* that in cafe the ftate cannot raife, by 
<taxe8, ten 'millions to pay the intereA due to the 
•creditors, that a totid infblvency ftiould enfue* 
Suppoiing that even no more than ixx millbns^ 
without overburdening the nation, could annually 
be raifed, to fatisfy the creditors in paying their 
^vid»)dS|, they ought to be fatisfied wim that, 
ahdevaqp^ne of them, I believe, would in fuch 
an if^«Me> readily fuilMnit to a comp^ion. 

Each 
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Each crjcditor of the ftate would loffe in proporti<m; 
fo much of the, capital of which he is poflefled in 
the fuadsy as wouU reduce the whole of the nati- 
onal debt to fuch a ftandard, that Rx millions^ 
annually raifed by taxes^ would be fufficient to 
pay the intereft. Every man in his fenfes> may 
eauly convince bimielf, that it is an abfolute 
impoffibility ever to pay off this enorim>us nati- 
onal debt ; and I do not know, whether it would 
not be the bdk means that an enterpriiing minifter 
could adopt, to do the nation an eflential fervice, 
if he, with the confent of parliament, declared 
the infolvency, and proposed a compofition. By 
fuch a meafure, he ¥rould eafe millions of a ^riev^ 
ous burden, he would difpel the anxieties of 
thoufands, be would relieve the indi^riouSy and 
bring thofe who live in idlenefi-and affluence, 
at the labour and expence of others, to a greater 
degree of equality with the reA of the community. 
There b no ground for appreheniion, that fuch 
a method of reducing the; national debt would 
annihilate the credit of government. Not the 
three hundred thoiifandth part of the fubje^^s of 
Great^Britain have any concern in the public 
funds; and diofe who have but little in thtm^ 
would be indemnified for their lofs, by the rcduc^ 
tion of taxes, and, in confequence, of the dear- 
neis of livii^. Thofe who live in affluence from 
their income out of the public funds, would de- 
rive tiie lame advantage, and have^ perhaps, 
f uffidently left, to live in a decent manner, though 
their capital, and xonfequently their intereft, 
were reduced to tifro thirds cnr one half only, erf 
what they had before ^. Foreignera# who have 

E a interefl 

* There U another tvay of cafint-tbe nation of itt bordiii, 
cHthoat f^lferins >>* peftfionen to bt ftafvcd* If the hiqte 
andfeUingof the ftinds was. oaexpeaedly flopped at 09oe» Mia 
aU the annuitiet were sraduaQy to tenninate with the Uvti of 

the 
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intereft in the Britifli funds, would have no more 
reafon to complain than othei*s. They get in 
■their own countries, if they are not in a mercah- 

- tile line, feldom more lor their money, when it 
is lent upon good fecurity, than three fer cent. 
and in the Englifh funds they get at prefent 
feldom lefs than four. Befides, it ought to be 
confidered, that the Knglifli nation lofes^every 
year, more than two millions, which ai^' to be 
gained by Englifh induftry, and are fent abix>ad 
to fatisfy the demands of foreigners, who in cafe 
of a compofition for reducing the national debt, 
ought to ftiare of courfe the . fate of other credi- 
tors, if,they happen to be among their number. 

Many fchemes have been propoied, to pay off 
the natronal debt, but always without any effect. 
At prefent, fince it is arrived to fuch an alarming 
height, it feems to border upon frenzy, for any 
man to think ferioufly of a poiSbility of doing it. 
Had the original intention of the finking fund 
been rigoroufly purfued, things would never have 
gone fo far as they are. But, inftead of that, 
Teckoning from the acceifion of queen Anne, the 

' nation has^within eighty-feven years, contra^ed 
two hundred thirty-Tour oHllions of debt. Is k 
pdlfible to think, that by a progreffive and pro- 
portionable accumulation, a national infolvency 
can be thirty-years diiiant ? It is true, that fome 

the thenproprieton, whoTe names are actually on the books ia 
the Bank, every death of fucb a perTon would bring, relief to the 
ftate, and the national debt might be very nearly e^ctinguiihed 
within twenty ot thirty years. It ought, however, to be con- 
fefled, that fuch a way of clearing the natioivhas the appearance 
of hardship, more than the other which I have mentioned-, 
though, in fafi, it would only referable the fuppreflion of con- 
vents and monaileries, when-thoir inhabitants are provided for 
during their lives, but after thei^ deaths the cells are not fi^ed' 
up again. ^ "^ 

millions 
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millions have be^n paid off in times of peace ; but 
the whol^ from the acceffioti of Geavge 1. Ao the 
year 1785 1 amounted tonomoiethan z 1,6 52,000!. 
There is no doubt, that above three times that 
fum, has dropped intb the linking fund ; but the 
rapacious hands of miniflers.have alienated and 
applied it to quite different, nay, even oppolitc 
purpofes, than t© relieve the nation from thofe 
enrn* mous burdens under which i t groans. The i e 
is llkewife no hope, that it ever will be other- 
wijfe, if parliament makes no feverer laws, and 
does not enforce them, by the ftrifleft regulations, 
te proteS a fund which ihould have been held 
faci'ed, and ought to have been moft 'confcienii- 
oufly applied. Howesreiv this would come now 
too late,; fince not much can be faved as an over- 
plus of the revenues, aiid attcq[>pts have been 
made, even in parliament, t€^ prove, that the 
national expenditure exceeds tbjp income conii- 
derably* But fuppofing that there was a poffibi*^ 
Kty of paying off, ittv times of peace^' a. million 
annually, what could it avail, if one war in*» 
creafes the debt, with more than an hundred and 
ten millions ? The credufous, indeed^ are made : 
to believe, that a million is yearly paid off; but 
others confider this as. a delufien and a farce. 
Foreigners muft really wonder, that wbilft this 
reduction ofthe debt is boaftedof, new millions 
are borrawed, and the people, inftead of being 
relieved^ are burdened with acw taxes. * 

As for the taxes themfelves, they are almoft 
endle6. Some are^ called annual, fuch as the 
land and malt^tax ; but cuftom and neceffity, has 
eitabliflied them in fuch a manner, that they may 
be confidered as perpetual, full as well as the 
others. . They do not always, anfwer the expccr 
Utions of the minifter,. they entail want and mifeiy 

E 3 upon 
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upon the poor« and call loud enough, Ne flu$ 
ultra ; or ftrctch the bow no farther, ior it is go- 
ing to break ! When iiift a tax is laid dn^ fome 
grumbling and fome difcontent is, perhaps, heard 
in the beginning; but when it is once efiabliChed, 
no body feems to mind it any more. There is no 
nation, 5Vhich talks, writes, and boaft^ more of 
liberty than the Englifh, and yet there is none 
more burdened with taxes, duties, and excife, all 
which it bears patiently, though excife is certain- 

Jy inconliftent with the government of a free 
people. In the beginning of the American war, 
I have oftentimes heard the Englifh fay: the 
Americans ought to be fubduedj becaule they 
would not fubmit to pay taxes, as well as they 
themfelves, in order to eafe the borden of the 
natbn. They confequently knew, and were fen- 
fible of the hardfhips under which they laboured; 
but wiihed, notwithflanding, for coercion^ to 
make the Americans likewife oppreSed witb the 

"evils of which they themfelves complained* To 
ob.ain this end, they fubmitled to be loaded from 
time to time with new impofitions, to furniih the 
intereli for the new loans^ and with more than 
an hundred and ten millions of new debts, wbiph 
have been accuiibulated in that fruitlefs war. 

Much might be iaid of the manner in which 
the taxes are laid on. I have heard it frequently 
meniioned in favour of them, that they are opti- 
onal ; but, I believe, there are fome, which are 

^ not. The commutation-tax, for inftance, is one 
of them, fince whoever is to pay for his windows^ 
muft pay the duty upon tea likewife, though he, 
perhaps, never drinks oi* buys any* This com- 
mutation*tax may be looked upon as a companion 
to that odious impoft in France upon fait, called 
gabelle. It has farther the appearance as if in 

Englandj 
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EagUnd, in laying on taxes, not fuflSicIent regard 
was paid to tlie different dafies of people, and 
their circumftances. The rich, when compared 
to the poor, pay too little, though it reflefls 
honour on the £ngli(h legiflation, thar neiiher 
the nobility, nor any body elfe, axe exempted 
fiom paying their ftiare, tpwards every tax, 
which receive the faniSlion of parliament. In 
Germany, France, and moll European countries^ 
the nobility ami the RomiQi clergy have taken 
caie to exempt themfelvesfrom the greateft part 
of thole impoiitions, which the induftiious and 
poQjer dais of the community are obliged to pay, 
irequently towards the fuppoit of the extrava- 
gance, pride, and folly of their dcfpolical fove- 
Keigns. Tlus is a melancholy remnant of feudal 
barbaritjiv happily aboiiibed, long ^o, in Eng- 
land. Thereaiuns, however, why the middling 
Md the poorer eUSks of peopltj, arci in propor- 
lioQ, heavier loaded than the rich> vi pretty evi- 
dent. Tbemembers of parliament, are moiUy peo« 
pie of fortune, and the taxe^ are laid on by them* 
A patriot in the houfe of commons has,^ with tho 
rell^ but one vote. Whena daty is. laid on fopft 
and candles, confent is eaiily obtained, but whenr 
a tax on dogs and packs of hounds is propoXcd^ 
the minifter will £nd a ftrong oppofition. There 
is likewifefgoae truth in what an honcft Ehgliflv- 
. man aSerted in a pamphlet writl(;n not manf^ 
year^ ago : *^ That dif&pation and vke are winked 
*< at by government, and the morals of the peo- 
'* fit are facrificed to the increafe of the reve- 
** nue *.•' Indeed^ whoever reflects on the enco«- 
ragcment given ia tea^ inking, to annual lotte-^ 

* Obfcrvations on the prefent (tate of the jMirodiial and va<^ 
grant poor. London* 1^75. 

E 4 vit% 
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rie8> to numberlefs diftilleries, taverns, and ale- 
houfes, might be induced to think, that this afler* 
tion i3 not altogether without foundation. 

Since the impofts, which are colle£ted as du» 
ties, taxes^ or excife, arefo various, it is ob- 
vious, that numbers of tax-gatherers, excife-men, 
and cuftom-houfe officers^ commiffioners, &c. 
are neceiTary, whofe falaries and perquiiites 
amount to great firms. \ It his, therefore, fre- 
quently been propofed, to reduce all taxes, if 
poffible, into one, or at leaft to fimplify and 
reduce them to a few. The poor would gain by / 
fuch regulations, if thei^ fituation in life, and 
their inability of contributing much, were con** 
fulted, and the number of revenue-officers was 
leffened. However, all thefe well-intended pro- 
pofals have been neglected. The poor contri* 
bute greatly towards the revenue, and govern- 
ment has ieven an income from the large fums 
which the nation raifes to maintain its poor. The 
minifter wants the revenue officers as bis own 
creatures, to vote for his intcreft on eleftions, 
and though, within a few years, they have been 
incapacitated by an a6l of parliament, to vote at 
parliamentary eleStions, yet it has been done for* 
merly ; aind it would be no matter of furprize, if 
a future minitter, who could keep his place only 
by venality, bribeiy, and corruption, fhould find 
means to repeal this a6l, that he mi&ht procure to 
himfelf a parliament devoted to his dilates and 
to his intereft. Nay, it is faid, thaf minifiers 
have laid on taxes, whidi they knew beforehand 
would not be produAive, merely to increafe their 
myrmidons, and to have more votes at command. 
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. Of ^hj. provision for the POOR. 

THE preceding fcflion on taxes naturally 
leads me. to mention another fpecies of impoft or 
public burden; I mean the maintenance of the 
poor, whofc number, on account of the high 
price of provifions, is exceffively great. Concern- ^ 
ing the dearnefe of provifiops and the caufes of it, 
I ftiall on fome future occalion fay more. There 
afe in no country fuch large contributions raifcd 
for the fupport of the poor as in England ; yet 
Ihere is no where fo great a number of them ; 
and their condition, in co^mparifon with the poor 
of other countries, appears truly the moil mife-. 
rable: they never fe^m to be apprehenfive, or to 
think of making* any provifionfor a lime of want • 
In Germany^nd other northern countries of Eu- 
rope, the poor keep always in mind that it is cpld 
in wintei"^ and that no bar v eft or fruiis can be 
reaped from the earth \vhile it is covered with 
fnow. On this account they con fid er in time the 
warmer cloathing they will then require, and lay 
up fuch a ftore of pix)vifions as their circum- 
ftances allow, in order to prepare themfelves in 
the beft manner poffible for the inclemency of that 
feafon. But in England it feems as if the poor 
and neceffitous never looked forward, or 'would . 
not trouble tliemfciyes to think of what may hap- 
. pen to them in future. They neither foreiee the 
winter's cold, nor the fcarcity of that feafon j and, 
therefore, when it arrives, are the moft forlorn be- 
ings imaginable. The lower claffes of people have 
no difpofition to be frugal or provident ; when 
trade becomes dull and employment fcanty, they 
who maititained themfelves by their labour, muft 
citlier beg or obtain fupport for themfelves sin^l 

^ E 5 their ^ 
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their families from the parifh. ^The watermen of 
the Thames, whofe gains arc very fujSident for 
their liyelihood, wheii the river is frozen or co- 
vered with ftioals of ice, are often fcen dragging 
a hoat or little {hip through the ftreetsof London^ 
and begging alius of the public. In thofe counties 
a id towns where manufaSures are carried on^ 
there is for this very reafon the greateA number 
of poor ; for as foon as any particular branch of 

. them is on the decline, the workmen who were 
employed in it are threatened with want^ andin 
danger of ftarving. The number of the poor in 
fuch counties raifes the poor-rates very high, and 
c6nfequently makes both land and houles. lefs 
eligible to purchafe; for according to the value 
or rent of houfes, the poor-rates are levied; fo 
that the tenant of a middling^ houfe, of about 
forty pounds yearly rent, in a county where 
four {hillings in the pound are demanded, for 
the fupport of the poor, muil pay a yearly tax- 
of eight .pounds for poor-rates. 

In Germany there is a great difierence, as to 
value, between the dreffes of the difierent ranks 
of people; but in England this diiUn&ion holds 

' in a much fmaller degree. The cloathing maiiu- 
faftured for the poor and cotpmon people, is in 
fmall proportibn to their number, and few or 
iK>iie of them like to wear it. Even in country 
places it is but little ufed ; and in Lond<m or the 
great towns^ it is feldom or never to be fcen. All 
<io their beil to wear fine clothes, and thofe w1m> 
cannot purchafe them new buy the old at fecond- 
hand, that they may at leaft have the appearance . 

' of finery. Servants in general live nearly as well 
as their mailers and miflregfes ; and when fervant- 
men or, maids marry, they freqiiently begin the 
marjried ftate with a life of more expence, or 

rather 
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m^Her profialioB* ihao their circumAances will 

, admits and continue tbe fame until children and 

vant force them to apply for bread to theirpariftu 
The EngUfli thieves and rogues ufually &y, '< We 

t ** can be but hanged at laft/' In like maimer 

fervants and othera, who bjr ^heir Extravagance 
and milmaBagement bring poverty upon inem* 
ielvies, feel as Uttle cpntrition and fay^ <* The 
'< pairifli mufi maintain ii9-" ^uch inAances, 

' however, of worthleflnefs and depravity, ren- 

der the wealthy and indufirious not very willing 

' ' - to coK^tribute to the fupport of the poor; and the 

poor themfelvea generally thank neither God nor 
man for the charity that feeds tbera< 

The number of thofe who are born poor, and 
of thofe wbo-from misfortune or mifcon^6l be- 
come fo in time, is very grdat* The iirft are 
t»*ought up by charities ;, the latter are maintain- 
td, and at laft buried out of the fame fund* No 
. perfon, therefore, need wonder that the taxea 
which are yearly €oIle£led under a£l of parliament, 
for the fiippcHTt of the poor, fhouki in £n'glan4 
alone amount to three millions flerling ^ : a fum 
which muft appear altogether extraordinarjt 
when it is confidered, that the revenues of many 
kingdoms do hardly, by half> amount to fq 
much;]^. 

* Sir John Sinclair, in his Htftoryof the Public Revenue of 
the KritiOi Snpire, page ii5> ^pe^iDiig of the|)oer-ram fayft 
** A grievous burden, vyhich, it is fuppofe^ M09«b^ it pni- 
*• fent to at leaft three millions ptr annr 

• J According to Bufching, the geographer, the Reveniset 9f 
, the kingdom of Denmark are fix miiiioosof thalers, which ^n- 
fwers to one million of pounds fteiUng; and thofe of Si^eden 
am unt hardly to a million and a half, Sngliih money. With 
half of the proviiion of th« poor in JCpiglaod, therefore, ivhole 
realms, crowns, vn^l^> navies, aad other exjiences of the |Ute 
a re fuppoited \ Vfim IR^ch oMtter is hfxe |i^ ao arit^meticiaa, 
a Snaacier^ and « phUofophic obfervcr ! 

■ ',.-' ^ At 
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At the fame time it ought to be remembered^ that 
the extremely ne^effitous poor only, are fupported 
by it ; that the ft reej^ of London, notwitbftandi;ig 
all this, are crowded with beggars ; that the poor 
blind, led by dogs, beg charity, and that this is 
equally the cafe, inproporiion, in the country. * 

If we may not prefume that the funds for the 
poor are j[nifmanaged and mifajpplied, we fhall 
never be able to account for the nuobber of beg- 
gars in England, or reconcile the contradi^ion 
which fti ikes us, while we view the country 
every where covered wkh the feats of the no?* 
ble and the rich, and at the fame time fo many 
poor perfons half naked and ftarving around 
then^ 

Some years ago a fmall treatife was publiftied,^ 
entitled, " Obfervations on the Poor-Laws, oh 
** the prdent State of the Poof, and Houfes of . 
" Induftry, by. R. Potter, London, 1775." I^ 
is well written, and gives full and pointed intel-. 
ligence on the fubje<ft. Alfred th^ Great ordered 
his clergy to take the care of the poorupon them- 
felves, and^ incredible as it may ap^fear to the 
financiers of the. preferit day, he g^ve up one half 
of his revenues for the fupport of the poor, and 
one fguitb part as a prpvifion for the old and de* 
crepit. The prefent laws for the maintenance of 
the poor, originated in the reignof Elizabeth* 
It was then enacled, that the church wardens 
and two or three of the moft refpeftable inhabi- 
tants of every parifli, annually to be chofeni 
'fhould together infpeft the management of the 
affairs of the indigent. They were to fee the 

* It i» inconceivable to loe how the author of the book /.«»• 
irts, after having been here, could write thus : — « Londres n'a 
^« point de paMvm— «a bannifiaat U mendttite, «tc»" vol. I. 
p. iiz. ' . .. 

children 
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children of thie poor pul to work, and deploy- 
ment found for thofe who were unable to main- 
tain thcmfelves tlirough want of it. Thefe over- 
feers were authorifed to lay -a tax on the parifh, 
for the fupport of the poor and difabled; to fend 
their children to fchool, and punifh all who were 
able, but too, lazy, to work. They were empow- • 
ered, alfo, to make contrads with the proprietors 
of l^inds, for the building df alms and other houfes 
for the poor. Thefe rules had, at firft, a very good 
effed, but coming, through time, to be very im- 
p(erfe6lly obferved, the overfeers at length turned 
dirt little /better, in general, than petty, tyrants 
Over the poor. The work-houfes ,of a parifh ar^ 
frequently let to perfons, who, by means of a 
conti'a£l for that purpofe, take the charge; of pro^ 
viding for the poor upon themfelves ; anc^. in 
order to derive undue advantages from It, deal fo 
unjuiUy with them« that the poor prefer begging 
in the ftreet& to the ireatpient they receive in their 
workhoufes. Whoever, by reading the txeatifc 
above-cited, and by obfervation of daily occui*- 
rences, becomes feniible of the want of humanity 
in many of thefe oyerfeera', and of the condition 
the poor are in themfelves, will be at a lofs what 
to think of the charitable inAitutions of a nation, 
which .thinks fo highly, and in fome refpeftsj^juftly 
boafts pf its generofity and humanity, and amongfi ' 
whom fo many fplendid and cofUy buildings are 
defined for the^elief of the indigent, the lick, and 
the unfortunate. Such frequent inilances occur, 
of poor perfons dying through want, nakednels, 
and hunger, that their unfeeling overfeers might 
juftly be arraigned at the bar of humanity, for tlic 

murder of /their fellow-creatures. 
. It is fuppofed> that a million of poor people- 

are maintained at .the public ^xpence; .^ut I 

. - . . fhouW 
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fliould think there weee a great many more : 
their number increafes every year. From a Tery 
accurate calculatiofty made in the }Tar 1680, it 
appears, that the annual fam requifitc to provide 
for the poor> amounted to 665,392 pounds fterl* 
ing* In the year 1764, ith»d rifen to upwards 
of i,aoo,ooo pounds; and, in^the year 1773, it 
exceeded, as before-mentioned, three millions ; 
but (even this fum was not fufficient for the pur- 
pofe. In the above ^quoted treatife> there is an ac- 
count given of a work-hoofej ere^ed within theie 
few years^for the poor, in thecounty of Norfolk, 
which plainly fhews how much the poor-rates 
maybertdttced; the poor themfelves better taken 
care o^ ; moi^e liberally fupported, and made ufe*> 
f ul to the publicj by due regulations being obferv- 
td*9 It is furpriiing that this example, fo worthy 
of imitation, has not been followed by other 
counties^ Admitting that the^*e are ten thoufand 
parilhes in England, and in'i^h parifh a work-~ 
noufe, containing twenty poor; if we foppofe, 
that each individual, by work found him jcoald 
earn four-pence a day, this labour would annu- 
ally produce, if they worked only three hundred 
days, one million fterling. 

Mr* Gee, who appears to be no greater a ftatef- 
man than a friend to humanity, made, fome years 
ago, a propofal to fend all the poor to the co!^ 
nies. I rather think, that in a tew years, if the 
times jdo not mend, whoever can pay their paf- 
fage there, will without waiting for an z&i of 
parliament, (hipthemlelvea to America. The 
richswill t^en be able to judge whether they can 
do without the poor ; and unlefi great emigrati- 
ons (hoiild take place, England will In tia>e, 
eoniift of two ranks of people only ; of the rich„ 
and of beggnc*; or^ in o^r words^ of m^ilera 
andflates. 

Whoever 
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. Whoever p«rfues thcfc ireffe^lions on the eft^*. 
UiflH&ent naade for the poor> and the fum necef^ 
fery for their fuppprt in Kngland, will foon be 
kd to think how much the wealthof the nation 
is ideai and imagthary, and how unequally what 
they reaUy pc^is is diftnbated. Aliowii^ there 
are £even milVtona of people in England^ one 
nstllion ia fo poor it mufthe fupported by the reft? 
that four mtllions earn only as much as is reqdr. 
fite for their ncccifiti^ ; granting^ ^Ifo, ^that with-« 
out reckoning any individual to be pofleficd of 
moi^e than one thou&nd ponads, one aiilion has 
£ve hundred pounds each, and the other one 
tboufand each, smd then , aflc where are thefe 
fiftcen-httoired Bullions of pounds fterling to he 
found } How unequally is wealth divided"! how 
ideal muft it be, when there are fcaroeiy twenty^ 
five millions of coin to be counted in the kingdom ! 
But it is with property in moneyas it is witix that 
of land ; not one in a thoufand has twenty paces 
of his own; yet we all find voom enough for <Htr 
graves. - 



'MqoA telltis 



Pauperi reduditur 
Regumque pueris. 

Her. Carm. Ub. II. Od. xviii. v. 32. 

People who live on the continent, when they 
fee a traveller who fpeaks either good or broken 
Englifh, generally fuppofe him to be^a Briton, 
whofe pockets are lined plentifully with money. 
They bow to him, and make him pay, if an op* 
poitunity offers, accordingly* But I can aiiure 
my countrymen, if what I nave faid before has 
not already altered their opinion, that there are 
nijimbers of Britifh-born fubje6ls, fuch as the 
inhabitants of fome of the weflern illands, who 
are unaojuainted with any coin; nay, others, 
" ~ who. 
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who, perhaps, during their whole lives, never 
tailed a morfel of bread. Ah old man; from one 
of the Orkneys, arrived on the northern coaft of 
Scotland, and tailing there fome bf ead, which he 
found, according to his palate> very delicious, 
cried out, ^^ Oh ! how luxurioufly the people 
** live here !" Is there any one, even of the 
poorcil, ill Germany, of whom the fame could 
be iaid, as of this old man, who, in all proba* 
bility, had gone through life as happily as many 
London epicureans, and grown old, without thofe 
diilempers that attend luxury. ' He, according 
to his way of Irving, hardly ftood a chance of be-* 
coming a beggar ; and even as fuch, he could 
not be very burdenfome to his commiMUty. 

I am almoil of opinion with Dr. Franklin, 
that this enormous fum, colle6ted annually for 
the poor in England, increafes their number as 
well as their wretchednefs, and that, perhaps, it 
might be for the benefit of the nation, if poor- 
rates were entirely abolifhed, and the diftributioh 
of charities left to every man's own 'difcretipn. 
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On the state of POPULATION i^; 

ENGLANDi 

/ . ■ . \ 

• ■ • 

MUCH has been writtten, and many difputes* 

have arifen within thefe few years, concerAing 

the number of inhabitants in England, whetheif 

it is decreafing ot increaling. Patriots, or at 

leaft thofe who arc called fo, have lamented for 

many years paft, that population has. been in a 

ft ate of decreafej whereas, on the other fide,; 

pei-fofts have tiot been wanting, who have con-- 

tended that it has within thefe eighty years greatly 

- increafed.^ Dr. Goldiinith, in a poem called 

The Deferted' Village ^ fometimc ago defer ibed the 

ftate of the kingddm as very deplorable, and af- 

ferted, that th? number of inhabitants was 

difiiinifliing, by the devaftations which a daily 

increating luxury occaiioned, and by the frequent 

and numerous emigrations to America* His 

ftrains are very flowing, his dcfcriptions animated, 

and the fcenes which were painted by his mufe 

very affe6ting \ but I believe, few, if any, arifing 

opt of rhofe caufes. which heaflignsas^he fources" 

of his pathetic complaints, are to be met with in 

England. ^What the poet had lamented in elegant 

rhymes, Dr. Price * endeavoured afterwards to 

prove by calculations. Mr* E,denf, (now lord 

Auckland), Mr. Wales J, and the rev. Mr. Hpw- 

let §, have endeavoured to refute him ; and as 

* An Eflay on the populsdon of Bngland, &£. London. 
I ^80. Second Edition. , 

f Letters to Lord Carlifle. London, 1 780. Third Edit. 

J An Efiquiry into the pi-cfent State of Population in Englknd 
and Wiles, &c. Lpndon, 1781. 

% An Examination of Dr. P|^e'$ Way gn ^t Population Qf 
England and Wales, &c. 17S1. . 
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'fome have thought, with fuccels^ though others. 
bsTC uidmated^ that their intention was only- to, 
prove, for the benefit of thole who wi£h for an 
augmentation of the fiate revenues, taxes, and 
duties, that thedecreafe of population was a mere 
chimera, which haunted the joyleis imagination. 
oi fooie fpeculatlVe men in the kingdom. Tiiis 
jeems to me as improbable, as another affertion, 
^at the unc^inauoo of the antagonifts of Dr. Price 
waaiiaunted by expec^ationsof 1 e wards and emolu^ 
Oients from the adminii^rationof that period, and 
that they were thereby led to iearch for proofs 
of thofe things which they wifhed to be true. 
Whi>e.ver wiU exaoune^^ with lome attention, the 
b&s and calculations^ which both parties have 
produced, to pa eve their, oppofite aflertions, will 
and arguments on both fides, which will keep 
His judgment Lnfufpenle; andhe will agree with. 
me in opinioiH that aa exa6l calciJation of the 
inhabitants, inftituted by government over 4he 
whole kingdom, would be the only certain me<« 
ihod of ieuling this dilpute* This might eafily 
be done» it a week were fixed upon, in whica 
every pariih was to number its inhahiiamv, under 
the inipedtion of the clergyman^ or ot fome ma* 
liArate» and if the reiult were afterwards fent 
intoanofEce, appointed by government, where 
the accounts of the enumerations over the whole 
kingdom fhould be received. Why no admini- 
^ration b<is ever given fuch an ordei > or why no 
a6l of parliament has been paiTed, toi that pur* 
pole, tbot^h it would be extremely beneficial 
m calct4lations and efttmates relative lo finances, 
is a thing which appears to me rather extraordi- 
nary ; and which has almoA the appeaiTtnce^ that 
the mnifters of Kate are apprefaenfive that an. 
exad eniuaeratioa of tbe people would not an* 

fwer 
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fwer their expedadojns, and by lUM&eAm confirm 
the arguments which ^eir political writers have 
advanced in favour of an increafed population. 
Something pf the kind has been> ii I may * fo 
ejtprefe it, done tacitly within thcfe few years; 
for I have been tokl> that thofe trifling taxes on 
the regiftwring of chriftenings and burials^ which 
have almoA the appearance of a national difho^ 
nour, were invented and laid on, merely to afcer- 
tain, with feme degree of probability, the true 
ftate of population in the kingdom. But why 
jttight not this be done publicly ? Why arc far^*- 
fetched argum^enta to beufed, when an order for 
a general enumerajtion might filence at cmce thofe 
who are laid to draw gloomy piihires of the po- 
pulation and of theprodTpenty^ of the kingdom f 
The caales which Br. Price alleges for a de* 
creafe of population, carry plaulibilMy along 
with them : though it eaanot be denied, that his 
opponents aie not much bebind-baiid mth htm. 
He proves from the beft amhoritiesy that in the 
year 1690, there were in England and Wales to- 
gether 1)319,215 houfcs. He reckons five inha- 
bitants * to each of them, which, however, ap*"* 
pears to him rather too much ; and fuppofes the 
whde to have been, at that lime about li^c mil- 
lions and a half. In the year 1777, the number of 
houfes, which did and did not pay the window- 
lax amounted to 952,734, or as Dr.Price fixes it, 
to a miilion. If here again five perfons are rec- 
koned for each hoal'e, the population has de- 
creased a million and a half, fince the year i6y90k 

* I( QQ aa ave»ie» ftx were rfckoned, it would ferhafit 
cone nearer the mark. On the continent we allow (encrauy 
(even milltons of inhabitants to KngUnd and Wales« which I 
Iknok it the moSt probable numbar. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Wales takes great pains to refute what the 
Dofior has advanced upon the population ^ 
London, and yet the reafonings oi the latter re- 
main, after all, apparently ftrong. Thofe argu- 
ments which Dr. Price derives from the decreafr 
of the excife upon neceffaries of life, and the 
increafe of the impofts laid upon articles of lux- 
ury, are fuch, that all the fubtile and elegant 
reafoning of the author of the letters to lord^ 
Carlifle, Will hardly lhakc,.and much lefex)ver* 
throw them.- 

The accounts of a great increafe of houfes la^ 
feveral counties in England, which the two an- 
tagonifts of Dr. Price oppofe to his afTertioH of 
a decreale of population, are liable to many oIh 
jeflions. I fhall mentioii only a few. In the. 
firft place, the increafe of houfes, on which 
Mr. Wales lays great ftrefs, is moftly to- be met 
with in Yorkfnire and in LancaCliire; where, fot 
yeai'S paft, manufaftories^ have been eftablifbed, 
and where of courfe the number of houfes ha»^ 
incrcafed. If\ the fecond place, it' might Be very 
juftly obferved, that if in fome <:ounties the- 
■ number of houfes had increafcd and in others not 
diminifhed, the accounts, which are yearly pre* 
fented tothe royal exdiequer by the compniffioner* 
of the window -lights muft be untrue -, for they 
prove, according to Dr. Price, that the number of 
houfes is decreafing. It might, theref^e, if the 
doctor's ftaiement be juft, very properly be aflced. 
Whether the accounts given by Mr. Wales, or 
thofe delivered into the exchequer by the com- 
miffioners, are the moil to-be credited? In the 
third place, I think it might be readily admittea, 
that the cottages have decreafcd, but that the nuin-^ 
ber of houfes which pay the window-tax has. 
increafed, particularly in thofe countjes where 
manufaftori^s are fuccefsfolly eftablifhed. ^ 

cottages. 
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coltagesj* which ai^e exernpt from the window- 
tajc, lived perhaps more than one latDiIy, and 
fome of them being employed in manufatSlorics 
got a little money. Encouraged by this they 
quitted their poorer habitations, and took linall 
houfes which are not exempted irpm paying the 
Mnndow-tax, alid which were erefted by thofe 
people who built upoix fpeculation. This, 
indeed, proved the increafe of houfes which pay 
. the window-tax, and that fome poor people have 
got a little more mohey tlian they had before; 
but it hardly can be ufed as an argument for the 
increafe of populatioz), and the increafe. of fa- 
milies. . Ifi ihereloie, an advocate for an in- 
creafed population fays, that in the year 1756, 
the number of h0uf(5s in the north riding of York- 
fhire had been 1716, but was at prefent 1985, 
and from thence drav^s the inference, tliat, within 
five and twenty years, this part of YorkDiire had 
an addition of 269 families, an inattentive 
reader might be eafily mifled by fubftituting new 
families for newhouies, Gnceit is not mentioned 
how many cottages were left empty by exchax}g- 
ing them for houfes, though the former are more 
beneficial to population than palaces. 

From the-enormous iiicreale of houfes, which 
to a degree almofl approaching to madneis, are 
. continually, withia thefe twc^nty years,. eie<5ting 
near London, no inferences heithei , on the ge- 
neral increafe of the population in. the kingdom^ 
, can be drawn. It may be true, ihat .the metror 
polls, to . its own detriment, has fomei^ha^t in- 
creafed in the number of its inhabitants; but 
fince, perhaps, the fmallel^ part of this lUr 
<:reafe confifts of pcrfons born in London, Ht^it 
Xi'^vT inhabitants muft have come from fome where 
..elJTe, aiKl moft of them from the cbunlry, at 
whofe lois the metropolis is extended, and becomes 

an 
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sn ^noniiGus hauSi to a propmtiotiably fmall body. 
I have been likewifetold^ that fome faundreds of 
hoiifes, in that part of London^ whidi is called 
Maiyboncy are inhabited by women of pleafure 
.aad fucb a» are 'oeitainly not kept witii an 
intention to increafe poptflatioR. It ought to 
'be farther obfarved, that a great number of in-^ 
liabitanta of London, who are rich, or think 
tbemfclves to be lb, keep hoafes, at a greater 
or finaller diftance from town, whcTre they re- 
fide during the iiimmer months, or at leaft 
fome days in the week, at which time their town 
hoyfes ftand almoft empty, in the fame manner 
as their country houfes^iuring^he winter. From 
fuch double houfe^keeping of a (ingle family, 
which originates in luxury, the increafe of houfes 
may be prored, but not that of families and po- 
pulation. And whoever wants to fee the bleifings 
of procresttion, ought not to look for them in 
the houies of thok who are ri<;h, and are faid 
to be of quality; no, he muft go, if he wiOies 
lo See bow population goes on in London, into 
Spita]field.s CierkenweH^ the environs of the 
markets, the fisall and dark lanes, the little 
courts and alleys, where it fwarms with children 
as if the procneative faculties were excited by 
premiums. Here, perhaps, an bondt father, or 
a fond mother, may fometimes be found, who 
-confider the tmmber of their children as a blefiing ; 
fAStf, on the contrary, among the richer clafs 
nf people, wealth and hapninefs are eftimated in 
ibuilies in proportion to the fmaller number of 
tlieir children. They teach them too often and 
4oo ibon, both by example and precept, the fiUy 
mride of ridies, inftead of good principles and 
fcber morals. The parents themfelves nnd now 
Imd then ^ir vcwaid actordingly, and fee their 

elder 
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elder children difplealed, who not feldom cemfifrt 
among themfelves their father and mother, vftnGk 
the number of younger dtildren tncr^s^. Thefe 
things, howerer, are the natutd fruitft of whsit 
is called a refined and a genteel way of life, and of 
an education adapted accordingly. , Nature hm^ 
made few things neceflary for the fupport of ottt* 
lives, but folly, falhion, and refinements, ^av€ 
inci eafed them to thou£uids, in order to render 
poor mortals miferable. 

I cannot help concluding this article with a lew 
^bfei-vationsi which I.beliere are here not in h 
wrong place. It is at prefent, particularly with 
us on the continent, very much the falhion^ among 
ftatefmcn and politicians, to think and to wirit^ 
about population, and the means to promote and 
increafe it, becaufe.the ftate thereby acquires ad^ 
ditional A length and pdwer, both in regaitl to 
the army and the finances, which equally gain by 
an increafed number4>f fubjeSs. The bcnevolejiH 
intention of the wife Creator, to giire,byii moft 
powerful inftin6^ for propagation^ exiAence Md 
enjoyment of life to as many human beii^s as 

I>offible, is by no means an ob3e6t whidi eato^ 
nto the views of thtfe politically w^ men. The 
inftitutions, indeed, and regulations of the Jo- 
fuits, when they were the prudent rulers and tiie 
\>en«voient fathers of the people in Para^rnqr, 
never were regiu*ded as patterns worthy of imita<> 
tion by tl^e rulers of the reft of the globe, jnesK 
tioned in biftory. However, vtmrng tins pc»At 
as chimerical, in the prefent fituation eithat ftact 
of fociety wherein we live, muft it not ftrilcc a 
mind, given to obfervatton and reflexion,^ if 
the means which are purfucd by tiiofe who are at 
the bead of politics, are no wavs ccmfiftent wrAi 
thofe that are pointed out by tne natniral iuft^^ 

of 
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'Of man, by t|ie ag^ and numbers cf both fexe»? 
•A little calculation, and a few quetHons, founded ' 
upon them, will both illuftrate and confirm what 
I have faid. In London are annually born' about 
19,000 children of both fexes, and perhaps the 
(total number of all its inhabitants may amount 
to, 7 50,000.. It might be fairly reckoned, that 
400,000 of them are of the female fex, though 
I will fuppofe there were only 300,000. Let us 
divide thefe into three, claffes, and fay that 
100,000 are under the age of fifteen, as many 
between fifteen and five and thirty, and 100,000,. 
.which is eftimating at leaft one third too much, are 
above that age. Let us farther fuppofe, that the 
fecond clals alone bears children, and alk how it 
happensthat but of an hundred, only nineteen arc 
•pregpant within the year ? and why the propor- 
tion betwixt the barren aiwl thofe that are not, is 
as five to one ? After this, let us add a few quef- 
tions more: Is the imperfeflion of nature, or 
are the regulations of human fociety, the caufe 
that population is not fo numerous as it might be 
expected? Are riches, of which hardly the thou- 
fandth part of a nation is pofleffed, is luxury bener 
ficial to theiacreafe of mankind? Is matrimony, 
-that inflltution in fociety, encouraged early 
enough to keep pace with the intentions and 
regulations of nature ? Are the mat r^impnial laws, 
4ind the human regulations relative to population, 
fubordinate to and confiftent with the eternal 
Jaws of nature, which alone are truth, or do they 
in many refpefts contradict them?. Should not 
moralifts and lawgivers examme with a proper 
degree of attention, divefted f|fom prejudices, 
the common notions of honour and virtue, which, 
though highly extolled by our anceftors, yet were 
by them but feldom put into practice ? Shall thofe 

who 
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who fay that war^ famine, and epkleiiiic difordets 
are neceflary to tbiatht huoaan race^ be thdught 
rational, or qualified for Bedlam f Friends to 
mankindj admirers of thewifdom and the good* 
nefc of your Creator, unprejudiced philofophers, 
who decide not by opinions imbibed by education, 
not. adopt, unexamined, -the arrogant dedIion3 
of others; you who derive your fcntiments from 
the carefiil obfervation of natui e^ and undoubted 
fi&Si anfwer thefe quefiions 1 
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COMMERCE. 

SO much has been written on Engliih com- 
merce, that it is unnecefiary for me to be prolix 
upon the fubjeft. I do not pretend to advance 
any thing which can inftruit ^^n experienced mer- 
chant, or any one who is well acquainted with . 
thtfe matters : I wifh only to lentertain the inqui- ' 
fitive, and the foreign traveiler. Thefe things 
are alfo. liable to fuch alterations and variations, 
that produflions written upon this fubjedl only 
ten years ago, may already be found imperfeft 
/and erroneous. It was fuppoied, after the lofs 
of the greateft- p«it of the American colonies, 
that the trade of England would be greatly dimi- 
nifhed ; but, contrary to expeflation, frnce the 
peace it has again flourifhed, and even increafed* 
' The fituation of the Britilh ifles, render them 
eminently convenient for trade, and it is almoft 
impoffibk that they Ihould ever be deprived of it, 
England, by the lofs of the American colonies, 
has, indec4, fufFcred muth; but this may be re- 
paired in time, if wife meafures are purfued. 
Ii;eland, during the conteft with America, cm- 
braced theopportunity of delivering hcrfelf from 
the fupremacy of Briliih parliaments, and of get-^ 
ting rid of fome hard commercial laws and reftric- 
tions, with which Englifh felfifhneis, and a fpirit 
of monopolizing, had cramped the commerce of 
the Irifh, their manufa6lones, and their naviga- 
tion. I Aiould call thb a misfortune for England, 
if I could ever perfuade myfelf, that the reAifu- 
tion of natural rights, and the delivering from 
opprcflion, might, under any pretence, be juftly 
claffed among misfortunes. 

The power and the riches of the Englifh, which 
have attrailed the admiration and the envy of al- 
moft 
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tnoiff airEuropc,^are greariy owing to their trade 
and commerce. The Britifh nation proves indit 
phtably, that an empire is not lendered power- 
ful, ridiy and refpeflabk, by wars and conquefts, 
which hav6 loaded England with an enormous 
burden of debts, and been the fource ol other 
^'vils, but by agriculture, trade, navigation, induf- 
try, -and manulaftures. This ifland would long 
ago have funk under its. numerous taxes and moft 
heavy impofi* ions, if thefe means had not Sup- 
ported it. Before the rei^n ol queen tlizabeth, 
thefe advantages were little known and little re7' 
l^arded ; but in her time the power and weahh of 
the EngUfti began, and (he might have advanced 
the commerce of the-nation infinitely more, ii fhe 
had not almofr dianged it inio the moft oppref- 
five monopolies. The navigation ^&, which was 
Dnade under Cromwell, has been extremely ad- 
vantageous to Englilh commerce. At that time, 
however, the whole cbmmerceof the Engl ifli, at 
fea> amounted, annually^ but to 95,266 tons. 
It had rifen at the time of the Revdioiion to 
190,000, and' at the end of the reigriof king Wji- 
Kamto 32o,coo. In the year 1774, it was nolefs 
than 800,000, whith I belfeve was the time when 
Britilh commerce had arrived at its fummit : for, 
according to the' accounts of importation and ex- 
portation laid before parliament, the latter 
Amounted to 15,916,343 pounds fterlihg, to, 
whrbh it ^las not rifen'again ; and there are years' 
in vifhich it fras been five millions lefs, fuch as the 

yeaV^i77$; . ' 

Since fo many advantages, and fach great 
riches, arc to be gained by trade, it is in the; 
higheft reputation among the Eng^fh, who niay 
Be called, eminently, a trading nation. To pro-- 
chote the intcreft of <Jommcrce, a board of trad^ 
" ' F 2 - ^ has" 
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has beea inflkuted; but^ whether thofewhoiu'ethe 
members of it, may be always thought to be fiif- 
ficiently qualified &r their ofiice, is a matter 
which many EnglifK politiciaixs and mer chants 
tve inclined to diipute. There is no doubt that 
the regulations in regard to trade, fiand greatly 
in need of reformation and Improvement ; but it 
has always been a complainti that allicinds of re* 
formation for the better are obftru6led fometimea 
by ignorance, fopaeiimesby obilinacy and.felfifh-^ 
nefs. It f^ems to be acknowledged by every one, 
fhoush but little converfant -in thele mattcrSji 
that Hnglifh trade, in many reipe^ts^ is too much 
dogged and cramped ; but, to make it entirely 
fre^ and aboliih all reflrifSluma^ as {ome have 
propofedj appears in tlie pre£^nt (ituatian o£ 
Britifli poliiics and finances, frbiqlutely impra^i« 
cable and .difadvantageous ; though it can hardly 
be denied that pejted freedom in trade is moft 
eonMent with its nature and fyirit«, to promote 
ihd infure its fuccefs^ 

Cngliih trade h either inland oi* foreign* I 
fhalllpeak o/the latter firfi, which extends^over 
the whole gIobe> and has, at Iwfl for many years 
afl, enriched the nation wi^ millions anoMally* 
t is impoffible to draw an cxiA balance of the 
£ngli(hcommerce» becaufe every thing reading 
it is founded onprObahility only^ Thole who make 
calcuIation3 relating to thefe matterv flraw infe- 
rence^ from the courle of exchange, jrooD the; cal- 
culation of foteign xhoney^ and from ajccounts 
df importation and exportation* As tathe firlL 
very little can be infecred from thQ coaipfeof 
e^change> fince it depends fomudi on tricks, on 
accidents, and variousi, not always very htmour^ 
able, means which are ufed to iraiie or t.0 lower it. 
jfVs ^o the fecond, no foi;eign money circulates in 
England at prefent, fr&ooi which, in regard to 

exportation. 
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c:Jcp(yrt|ition, any thing can be gue3e<J. There 
remain, therefore, only the cuftom-houfe books, 
^8 guides to find out the inoff probable balance of * 
trader The late fir Charles Whitworth, who, 
as a cointaniffioner of the cuftoms and a member uf 
|>ar]iament, was well qualified for fuch a bufinefs, 
ggive hiflifelf the troid)le to piiWifli the annual 

* cuftom-houjfe accounts, whicli are laic^ before the 
hqufe of qommon* by the proper officer*, fiom 
the yiear 1607 to 1773 *i ' ^^ o^^rt, however to 
he dbfertco, that even thefe account* are not 
without objefl ions, and confe^uently not altoge-' 
(her to bf ijfeptnded on. For lotlance, where no 
duty l5 to be paid, x\6v boutity rccctvc<J, the eR- 
irics made Bt the cuftom-hogfe, wilV flow ▼anlty 
or viithcf lefe juftifiabk motiTci?, by which fome 
merchants arc aftuatcd, exceed the real value ofc 
Iqipprts or exports. It muftfaitherbejemarkeJf 
that tbe fmuggllng trade, until of late, has h^n 

V fo great, that the annual fum whicb government 
hasloft in duties by it, is faid to have been alipoA 
equal to the very fum which was a<3ually received. 
Of all this Smuggling trade nothing is to be met . 
with in the cuftom-houfe accounts, and confe-* 
quently the conclufions, in regard to the baUnce^ 
of trade, rendered uncertain. Laftly, it m^y be 
pbfcrvcd, that the book of rates, by wbidi the 
duties are calculated, was compofed long ag6, 
when the value of merchandifes was at a lower 
price than at prefcnt. However, this is very 
immaterial; for, fince the goods imported and 
exported are rated by the fame ftandard^, and the 

} proportion wbidi they bear to each, other is calai- 
atea on the fame icale, the proper balance muft 
be found, 

* Sx^\t of the Tradf of Great Biit^in. *nd its Import and 
Exports, wa^\vt\y, from the y^^r 1^97, &p. l?y Sir Charles 
Whitworth, iondon, i^;5. fol. 

. F 3 I fball 
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. I fliall lefcr the reader who wifhes to be nore. 

particularly infbimed^ to the tables of fir Charles 
Whitworth*, and content mylclf with mentioning 
only, the whole fun^ of imports and exporU> in 
the year 1697 and 1773, the former being the year 
when fir Charles begins, the other where be ends* 
In the year 1697, the importation amounted to 
3>4^295B6l. fterling, and the exportatioa to 
3>5259906L whence it appears that the exports' 
exceeded the impoits -only by 43,3 19L In the 
year .1773, the importation amounted to 
'I i94o6,84jL and .the exportation to I4»763,a53l< 
Here the exports exceeded the imports by 
3/35^,41 il.; and what an amazing mcreafe of 
tl*ade, in favour of England, b this in lefs than 
eighty years ! I .{hall only add, that theix arc 
years, wherein the balance in favour of cxpoita- 
tion is greater than in 1773. For the year 1750, 
i find . the exports furpafling the import^s by 
7,359,96.41. and this is the gveateft fum I have 
.met wiih. In the years X751, 58, 61, 64, it 
always exceeds fix millions* 
. It feems to be incomprehenfible, what is bc- 
c:ome of all this money^ which England, as it is 
fuppofed, has annually gained by trade. -If I 
reckon only, that within thirty year^, ending at 
,1773, annually, on an average, five millions have 
been gained, it amounts to an hundred and fifty 
millions. Where is this money gone to, when 
only about twenty-five millions, in bullion, arc 
a6iual1y to be found in Great Britain and Ireland? 
There are only two ways in which I can, with 
any probability, account for it. The firlt is, 
when I confider that much money is funk in 
eftablUhing plantations in the Weft-India iflands, 
and in North America. The fecond is, when I 

« ■ " » 

* In the Gcrnun origioal, the table of the year 1773 is infert^d 
at full length* but it wac thought uQnecefiary to print it here. ' 

qakulat^ 
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calculate tlip fums which are annaally ps^id as 
intereft for money vefted by fojreignei*s in the pub- 
lic funds, and wbicli.are eftimated at three milli- 
ons. I may add a ^hird, which is that moil im- 
politic exportation of filver bullion to China, 
which has. within thefe few yeats rifen to above a 
million. Beiides all this, it ought to be remem- 
bered> that wealth in trade is in many refpe£(s 
imaginary y that by far the greater part of it con- 
fifts in paper^* which in itfelf has no ralue^ eit- 
ceptlng what it derives from credit as its. only^ 
fupport. 

I do not intend togiv« a circumfiantial accoimt 
of the produce of England *, or what (he exporu 
. or imports by trade : I (hall only obferve^ that 
fhe has within herfelf fo many refomce^ for carryir 
ing on a profitable trade, that (he might be re- 
fpe61able in the commercial world, even without 
her great and rich pofieifions in the Eafi and Weft«- 
Indies. The foil of this happy ifiand produces 
' not only the neceflaries^ and even fupei-fiuittes of 
life, but contains plenty of materials for manu* 
f^ures and commerce. Agriculture is carried 
to great perfe6lion, though there is ilill great 
room for farther improvemeatt Bnd the fiiheries 
might prqduce far more riches than tiiey do at 
prefent, if they had not been hitherto rather ne- 
gledled. 

It is proved, by experience,, that England 
lofes in her trade with Ruffia, Denmark, and 
Sweden, coniideiably* Moil materials for ihip- 
building are fetched from thence ; audit is natu- 
ral, that the lofs in war-time fhould he confider- 
ably greater, becaufe thefe commodities aie then • 
more wanted. What England lofes in. her trace 

. ♦ This is done in the Geimsok orij^iua!,. but it being fuppored 
t*:be well known in England, is oxx&tted in the tranilation. 

' F 4 Vibik 
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with Raffia, is generally efttmated, in ^ime of 
peace, at half a million ; anr) the balance of the 
trade, in favour of Sweden and Denmark, Is 
calculated at f 00,000 pounds annuaJhr. Should 
it happen that Ruffia becomes more lucceisful in 
her manufaelories, particularly in thofe of wool- 
len cloth, fhe will be a ft ill greater gainer in her 
traffic with England, becanfe thefe manufactures, 
which the Ruffians Aand much in need of^ have* 
hitherto leflened the balance. 
* Much has been written, and many difputes 
have taken place among my countrymen, con- 
'ccrning the queftion, " Whether England lofes 
** in her trade with Germany, or not ?" Who- 
ever has r iided, even but a fbort time, in Eng- 
land', and knows what is exported for GermanyV 
and imported from thence, will readily admit,' 
that England has confidcraWygain^by this trade, 
and that Germany has loft. A mere comparifon 
of thofe goods which are imported from Germany, 
and thofe which fhe receives from England, may 
cafily decide the queftion. The value, the variety, 
?«nd the quantity of thofe commodities which are 
imported from Germany, are Inconfiderable, 
when compared with thofe that are exported. 
The article of German linens and yarn, has been, 
till of late years, the daoft weighty m the balance ;* 
but it is greatly diminifhrd, and declines more 
^and more. The importation of yarn is very benc- 
•ficial for Engliih iBanufa61orie8 ; and it is vety 
impolitic in the Germans, to fuffer it to be ex^ 
ported, when they ilibnld manufa^uie their raw 
materials thcmfelves, an'd then export tbem> 
The importation of ftaves, from Germany, and 
the Eaft -country, is, in war-time, of more confe- 
quence than in time of peace ; ^nd,. upoi) the 
whole, it might be aflced. Whether, in tWs branch 
of trade, the Germacis are moi'cloCers or gainers ? 

- They 
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They 5eftr<^ their forefts fop prefent and teropo- 
rjrjr gain, tx % ticae when they thein^lv«s begin 
t6 fe<J already a want 6f tiuAer, aad particularly 
dP fad- As for other i^oods, fach as Mofclle 
and Rh^nifh wines> miner^ watera, toys from 
Nuremberg, pot-alhes, quickfilver, vitriol, final t«, 
janiper-b^ryies, wax, ^&c« which come from Ger** 
inany, they are of little weight in her balance of 
tf adc with England. The whole of the importa^ 
tion frpm Germany csan, in the tery beft years, 
hardly amount t9 half a nHHion of pounds fter^' 
l?ng ; but if, on the other fide, the export)!» from 
England to Germany arceftimated, it vrill appear, 
that the foi^mer gains, in the balance of trade with 
the tatter,' atl^an eight hundred thonfand pounds, 
if not a million. The exportation of woollen 
liapiifaftures, pf Manchcftei» goods, of dockings, 
a( hardware, of Birmingham maniifadcnres, is 
very confiderable, though, perhaps, it wa$ f^r- 
merly ftill more fo. Tm fur-trado to Oermany 
is extremely beneficial to the Canada and H udlbn*s« 
bay companies-; and if, to all thia^ be add^d the 
c^cportatipn of " Eaft-Iiidia goods, and the pro* 
ducc of the Weft-India iftamls, of both whiqh fo 
much is annually (hipped fbr<^pmany, there re- 
itjains nQreaJbn either foi- doubt or fbr furprifey . 
that the balance of trade, between . England and 
Germany, is greatly in favour of the foitner. I 
cannot, howerer, difmifs this fubjc6t without ma* 
king a few obfervatioiis* In ^he fii-ft pla<^, thougK 
it fcems to be a lofing trade for the Germans, yet 
it is not altogether fd; for many of thofe goods, 
which they receive from England, do not wholly 
remain in Germany^ but are fold toddHigM^oaring 
countries, from whick they peeeive their profits 
again, artd rcimburfe tbemlelves by this tranfiti ve 
trade. . In theiecond place^ I cannot pa^ over an 
' ^' ' iffertion 
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t&erjion which I have rea4 infome German wri*^ 
t^vs, ^hat Sileiia alone furnUht s England annu* 
ally with 500,000 pounda^ warthof linens* ,1, 
gi-eatly doubl whether this ever waa the fa6l in 
farmer tiEnes, and much lefc in the prefcnt, wheiv^ 
the demand for Sileiia linens has fo greatly dimi*- 
niihedy. fince tbe Irillr, in abnoA aU brajaK:hes of 
the linen itadei, have gained the f^peripi^ky. .Iiji. 
th/e third pla^e^^, I fhall mention, that jthofc Gcj:- 
n^an ftatiftical writer^, avS they ftylc^h^mfelves^ 
M^ho vety gi'avely, and with' much warmth. have- 
maintained, that the balance of trade between 
England a«id Germjany was in favour of the latter^ 
have laid great ftrefs on, the importation of many. 
German. produ(fts from Italy, particularly byway 
of Venice, and from Holland, which are entered 
in the cuftom-houfe books, as; goods that came 
from thefe countries* Alter making fome ftriflt 
enquiry imp this matter^ I have found, that the 
goods thu& imported, are by no au:ans of that 
amount whkh is pretended^ . 

' The trade with Piiance, before thej conclufioa' 
of the contoercbl . treaty^^ was undaubtedly a 
iofing one for England :. wbetherit be b ftill, I 
am unable ta de^ermine^ According ta the tablei 
of imports, and exports, by fir Chaales Whit-i. 
worth, which I have before mentioaedj, k would: 
appear a,*^ if England, had formerly ,^ in the trade 
with Faancc, gained at lea^^ two humlred thou*. 
fend4>«unds annually ; but, the contraband trade,, 
which ^as carried pa till of late to fo^reat a 
height, c>:^€ded ail the over-plijsonthe cufiom- 
houfe bookst ^ 'Jhe greateft jealonfy. La , regard 
jto trade, hats always fubfifted betytreenthe French 
and the EngliiK and has c^fed many bloody and 
expenfive Wz^rs : it would^ therefore, be of ihr 
finite advantage tpboUii nAltion3jt if a ftop were 
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yutto this riTsdlKipj^ f finca humanxty/ and even 
Spund policy feem to demand it. The iail peac^» 
which was coAckded at Paris, gires fome hopeft 
for this, (itice it is propofcd to fettle the n^annet 
of carrying on trade differently from vhat has 
been dori^ hitherlo>^and to make the commercial 
intercourfe between both nations znntuany adyzxk^ 
tageous. England, by this, certainly would blT 
on the gaining fide f • Immenfe tjaantities of 
French wines, and brandy, have been clandef* 
tinely imported, and the Britifh revenues have 
loft very confidcrabry: Lefides, mdft of the goods 
.imported from France, arc for the eratifkation 
of luxury and fafbion. The great duties whick 
were laid upon them, to feive as a prohibition, 
have operated the contrary way. TheEagliih 
epicureans and voluptuaries^ of botli iexesv fecm 
for this very reafon. to value French wines, filks, 
jurniture, and French fafbibnabie follies, the 
more ; a«id if the nuiAber g£ French opera*ds^n* 
cers, dancing-mafters, frifeurs,. cooks, valets^ 
and diamber-maitds,. whkli: within thefc (ifteca 
years, even durii^^ war-time, havebeen imported 
duty free, ajsid returned^o France with the fpoils 
of Englifh folly, is broi&ght ij^o the^i^count for 
£ettling the balance of tr^e, how much cioes 
England lofe in its coameKre with Fn^e | i . 

■ , »■ 

** It Q«tghi^t»be renemberod, that thtSi and the pstrap^ph 
followic^, w«re psiDted in Germanir, in the year 1784. 

f. this has^lince been done, ami the French c^oanplain ih?il 
chey are by 00 OKans benefited by the new treaty of c^samep^ 
which has been cotidaded*^ 

i In the year 1 78^, when I paff^ throng Paris, in my waf- • 
to Switzeriandr I wafr adored, frooi^oedauthority, that by.tite 
■books of the lieutenant of the p«Uce, if would appear, thkt 
^ annually more, than 2000 S^ng^iOk ■ travellers refosted to that 
metropolis. Snppofing, that on an averaf;e, each ^ of thea!«. 
noblemen and the rich included, (bend, upon tiie whole,. on!y 
•fifty pounds fterling, in France, tne fum which the PJ-ench 
uouaily got fxooi Eiielaad, amount to ioo,po9.poa.id9. - 

In 
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lo tbe trade with Spalni whieb iodntilcs * tin(t 
pf the Canaries, the balaasce h^ beeo always* bi*^ 
Iherio* in favor of the Englifh. They likcwifc 
have profited greatly, at Jeaft formerly* in the 
cohcraband trade vritb SpanUh* Aoc^er'^a, and 
from bringing ihcir fiih froco NevrfoundisOGd t^ 
Spaniffi markctj. There \;rcre^ a.i I have bcc« 
told, fojxie years agQ> aany paore £jQgIiih houftss 
in the met aantile way in Spain tfaaii there are nofm^ 
Since the trade between England and Spain i^. 
advantageous to both nations, it were to be wifli^d 
Jhey were upon a jqpore friendly footing iwtb each 
other^ and that on both iidea, itiftead of Sanding i 
lapon pun6lilio8, they woiud focrifii^, in triflea, 
;o each other, .readily. I am however, pfopi^* 
nion, that there wil), atleaft ontbe fide oCtte 
Spaniards, alvraya {abfift a kind of jealouiy, a^ 
long, a? the Englifli are in poifei&on of Gibraltar. 
JMaay, who may be regarded as judges in thefe 
matter's, think it would be better for England to 
^¥e this foi*tre&up to Spain, for a proper eqnv* 
valexit, fince, both in war and peace, great films 
are expended to iupport and maintain it ; and it 
ia, in fa6lv they fay, of little advantage to the 
nation, uoleia to feed Uk national pride, and to 
•kocp itfor the fa^e of oftemation. Thiii, hoMf- 
everj, j( ipcntion not entirely as my own, but aa the 
. fcntiments of fome Englifhmen themfelves. Eng- 
land, at prefent,. eahnb**do very well without 
Spani{hwoot and Spanilh filver, befidcs many 
tb'u^. among wWch the Perovian bark may be 
reckoned the principal* On the other hand, the 
'Spanitl^ are in want of EngUChznanufafiures ; and 
though they have attemptecl to iet up fome of their 
own, yet, as I have been informed, they hav^ 
hitherto met with no great fuccefs. 

With Portugal^ England has, for 1bl confidera* 
Ue time, carried on a rery profitable trade* 

Englilh 
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fiisgliili nmnii&dures faavt found tUexe %yvt% 
woA market, and fo have their fifli from JNfeisr^ 
foundlaod* Howe ver, the Portuguefe have coto^ 
BEienecd fonse manufaSertes themfelrea, and tht 
late marquis qf Pombal, who neter. could forgirt 
t^ whols £ag}Uh nation, for a box on the ear 
which he rec^ired from an Englifh lady, did emy 
t^ug to proim^e the «ftablifliment of them* & 
was, therefore, not patriotiiin^ properly i^ealkf 
thg^ that prompt^ lum to do fo^ hut rather rt^ 
nnge, aa he thought, . tm the JEngUfh aatif>ii» 
^ho^gb the few raanufaAories ef^ibliOied in FQr*> 
tugaU have by no means anfuv^red the expcfiati^ 
0A8 of tbofe that inftituted and promoted tfaenr, 
and fomeeven were foon totally ruine^ yet, it is 
ilidj that the fak of a few £ngli(h manufafturfa 
has been leffened among the rortugueie. ^ The 
French hate, likewife, taken the aidyahtage o(f 
the great prices for which the Englifh fell their 
goods in Portugal, tounderiell them in many 
Sirticles, particularly in cloth, and other woollem 
]nanufa6lures% This has huit the Jfcngliih trade 
in Portugal mpre than the eftabliChmentof manu^ 
fa&ures in that country; and the French have fo 
well fucceeded in their endeavours, that the Port- 
tuguefe have begun to prefer many French manu* 
fact urea to the En^^liCh* The balance of trade is, 
howcTer, greatly m favqur of England, though 
it feems difficult to fix the ^xadt fum. Soqieiay 
it amouBfs to a million and a half axinualiyi bik 
I believe thofe come nearer the truth, who fettle 
it at ibmewhat leis than a m&lion. ^ Wine and 
fruit are the principal commodities which the 
Englifh receive from Portugal ; their £aft*tndia^ 
Bien, in.going.to ludia, take- great quantities of 
Madeira wine with them, anddifpofe oi it, nol 
faljr^in Aiia> but bring a great part back to 

"" England, 
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&glancl> becanfe a notion is entertained, that 
'tbis fort of wine is greatl)r improved/ by twice 
paffing the line. The wine which comes horn 
Oporto is fo much efteemed in England, that all 
other wines muft give way to it ; and the ex* 
pefiatioavof the Fi;ench» that after the condu- 
lion of the kte commercial treaty, their winet 
would become the moft favoured among the Engf^ 
)i(h, ai*e greatly diiappointed. 
' It is tnouc;ht> that England, in its trade with 
•Holland, gains annually a million of pounds 
Aerling. Suppufing this to be the fad, it doe^ 
by no ineans follow, that Holland lofes this fum 
entirely. She hardly keeps half of what (he 
imports from England to faerfdf, but difpofes 
4>f it again among other natioii5;, with fome pro- 
fit/ On the contrary,, the Dutch, before the 
late regulations were made^ to flap the contraband 
trade, were confiderable gainers by fmuggling, 
which greatly dtminifh tUeir lofs in the balance 
.of trade with the Englifh. Moreover, the Dutch, 
though this is no concera of trade, are tha moft 
-numeroos and the moft c'Onsfidei-able creditors in 
theEnglilh funds, whenjce they draw gi'eat fums^. 
and this is ready money I 

- I have heard it fkid, that the balance icp trade 
.with the Auftrian Netberlaads is greatly againfl 
the Englifh, who lofe^ in fome years, half a^ 
million by it^ Thi.s, I think, is- hardly to be 
credited ; and if the lofe in wai* time « rather 
confiderable, it is certainly not fc in time of 
'.peace. The fmu^ling trad* in kce, caa&brics, 
-and fuch kind of goods, has been^ perhaps, moil 
detrimental ; but I have reafen to thiak, that ^ 
prefent it is net carried oa with, the iucce& which 
k had formerl;^ 
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Bvqat Italy y the EugUfli ,iin|yut more jhaqL 
tqey export> and thp balan^, h ,confeq<^entiy: 
^ainft tkcm. OiU v^me, raw filk>^od .jTome: 
other commodities wbich they fetch from thencei 
^^jpnount to.more than the fiOin fome India goods^ 
ajid fqine Britihi manufadlares^ .M^hicb they carry 
^it^er « . It 13 faidL howe ver». ^ that tHeir lois does 
not exceed abtauaUy/^ooAOoo ppands fterling,^ If 
even To rnuch ; liut the Ea^U^ tra|veUers in Italy» 
and the pretended .^.if^jfaofcentrj^. who buy an- 
tlq^aviaa . I'ubbifhj ^.^in^ujcapied' |^6lures for or 17 
glnalsj eni*Lch> likely ife^ Italy withEn^lifh money* 
, Into Bavhary ^i*e fent. various forts of War-i 
like inftruments^ . and , iron and fieel manu* 
ik£lures; aay» th^ /£ngli(hj who.4ie lb 'zealous 
(or liberty jt and boTdHavery jin fuch abhorrencejl 
furnifh the Barbarydefpots wuh chams» to keep^ 
their wretched (laves i^ bondage. Englilhmea 
happen now and then to be among thefe unfor* 
tunate beings ; but it is iaid, that trade muft not 
fufier on their account. Fi^e wool^ oil, oliveSj^' 
capers^.^ waxj Uo;>-]rkin!^ drug3» and other com** 
moditieSj^ are brought back; and I am informed 
that England in this trade does not loie> though 
^e gajin is very triHing. 

The trade to the Weft-India iflands is one of 
the mofi confiderable In the Britifb commerce: 
the annual fleeta by which it is.moilly carried onj^^ 
go under the denominntion of Jamaica and Lee- 
ward-Iflandsi fleets. They are of the g.reate8 
impoi-tancet and bring fugar^ co&e^ cotton^ 
ginger, indigo, cocoa^ ^'um^^ mahogany, log.wood'^ 
and other commoditiea* From England, aU 
Deceffaries of life, all iorta of uteafils^. all that 
belongs to furniture and drel3> nay, it might be 
(aid, a great part of the luxuries of Itfe^ are 
tscported tQ thefe iflands.^ The value of the^im- 
V, ' ports: 
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ports from iKeto, togetbtr ^rith th« daties thw ^ 
pay on enterinjrinto Enolifh parts, afe eftiidated* 
at a miHlon 9W a half^ befides, many thouiknds 
Ihrc by fitting ^t thcfc fleets, which, likewife, 
-may be confidcrcd a$ a uurfery for ftamen. The 
fltttcs of Americi^ when pe^ice wlib them wa9 
49ndaded^ were in ho^s, that they fttould reap 
gYCht bemfit from trading with th^feiflands; but 
the Btitifli parliament has taken du*e to limit this 
ihteroourfe very much : * however, potwithftand^^ 
ihg all the precaution taken to keep theft iflands' 
ih Aibje6tipn to Great Britain, it is not Impro^ 
bable th^t lliey will take an ooponunUy; one. 
time of other, to unite with the American ftates, 
and becomes Independent. A gr^at deal of 3ri^ 
tSfb* money has been funk iij plantations In ihefe 
iflands, and if the Englifh lliould be oufted of 
their old pofibfllons,'U will be rather hard,Jf 
^ey are obliged to fay, that they give up the far- 
ther enjoyment of the fruit of their labour and 
(heir expence. 

The North America^ provinces, which, after 
feven years ftruggle for Irberty, are now Indepen- 
dent, were formerly ^ great lource of wealth for 
England. It was reckoned, that this American 
trade was wortli, to the Btitifti governmient anjj 
xnerchants, above two millions of pounds fterling 
annually; but though the lofe of thirteen pro- 
vinces, and the ifland of Tpbago, is very fcvere, 
^nd an increafe of about an hundred and thirty 
Aiillions of new debts, new inte^reft, and pew taxes, 
ilill feverer, yet it may ferve as a good, though 
dearly-bought leffon, to the En^hlh, to aft in 
futui'e with greater precaution, with more mode- 
ration, and lefs opprefBvely, which, as the now 
^ independent Americans fay, was the caufe which 
excited thein to throw off the yoke, that appeared 
^ -i . /to 
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to them mtoIeraUe. Thef iiQ*r« 1»em ]>epvoMEh«il 
by fome of the £»^H(h wkh the Mackd) iiig¥$rtf» 
tudk> ami ^t tbereare good grounds for an apo- 
logy. The ccdomee have be«n compared to dif- 
Obedient, ungrateful, aiKl tnmatural ehildren^i 
but this eomparifon, notvrithi^atidHig it has be^ 
repeated many tiineftt and often urgediHntb great 
warmth^ is by no means ia point. It might Tcry 
properly be afked, whether the |>ower of p4- 

. rcrtts is to be never at an end, in regard tofhetr 
children ? whether a ion is to-be always undef a 
guardian, and never allowed to be his own mafter?^ 
.With what a juft csmtempt w*uld the £ngliffi 
have received any demand of the Dani(h king#, 
to be tributary to them, and ackiio#^edge thefti 
for their ibvereigns, beeaufe the Anglo-Saxoiis 
were emigrants trom Holfatia, who fettled h 
England, and there eftaUiflbed coloniee. Whm 
the anceftors of the American colonie3, more 
Aan a century ago, were obliged to ftek for ah 
afytum, inthe then American wllderiieflTes, againft 
reHgioiia perfecutions, which they experienced 
in their native country, it was looked upon by 
many in England as n happy thing, to get rid iii 
people who had, -as it was thought, too much of 
the republican fpirit, and tlie wiih,- perhaps, 
was pretty general, to hear no more eSf then*. 

, But when thofc, who had exiled themfelves for 
the fake of enjoying political and religious liberty, 
began to make their fituation a little comfortable, 

, and, after infinite labour and bardfhips, had 
hopes of fome profpcrity, their far-diftant rulers 
were imtnediately at hand, to burden them with 
•various forts of impofitions, taxes, and reftriflions. 
"f he eftablifhed church in England wanted epif- 
copal eftablifhments in America ; government de- 
manded revenues ; and the Englifli merohant and 
' X, ' . manufa^lurer 
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maaufa&irer wifhed to increafe his tiches at the 
expence of the colonies. Hence various forts of 

•taxes^ navigation^^ds, reftridions in r^ard to 
trade, pronibitions of creeling certain manu* 

jaitar-teft, and endeavours to lay a foundation for 
cpifeopial cburch^goveinment* Was it ever to 
be expelled, that a people, who bad increafed 
to imllioQS, who bad no reprefentatives in the 
Britifh parliament, to fpcak and ad for them ; 
a people who remembered the hardfliips. their 
forefathers had exuluredj. and felt their own op- 
preifions as ftrongly as the inclination to be free; 
was it a wonder, that a people who thought they 
bad finifhed the years of their minority, and had 
come to an^age to be their own mafter, (hould try 
to throw off the yoke >yhich they found too trou« 
blefome? The relation in which nations f^and, 

. in regard to each other, are almoft the fame as be- 
tween private men* The Americans thought th<y 
ftood no more in need of protestors ; and the Ensr- 
liOi tbemfelves excited them, by the manner m 
which they treated them, to try whether they were 
miftaken in their good opinion of tbemfelves qr 
i^ot. During the war, I have heard a. hundred 
times, the partizans of the then miniftry, fome 
clergymen of the eftabliflied church, and many 
manufa6lurer«/ together with fome merchants, 
exclaim. What an ungrateful let of people are the 
Americans, to make fuch ill returns to their pa- 
rent-ftate, by whom they were, at a great ex- 
pence, protefted in the war before! It might, 
however, always he afked. Whether the Ame- 
ricans M'ould ever have been. attacked by the eiie- 

. mies of Great Britainj if they. had not been her 
fubjefls; and whether the Americans were not of 
cffential fervure to the Englilh, by making a 

.common caufe with themj and dividing, the 

ftrength 
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llrength with which Gkcat Britain wa&» attacked.^ 

fiefides, America may fay, that, the £ngliih were 

well paid for what they, did for them, if it be even 

called prote(Sl ion, during the war, which ended 

by the peace inbi 763 ; for England has had, fince 

that time to 1775, on an average, a yearly ba-** 

lance of trade^ with the colonies, that amounted 

to about twp millions. Are not fix and twenty 

millions, coUeSed within thirteen years, a. very 

handfome fum^ beiides what the^overnment drew 

from them t However, the war is finiihed)^' and 

the Americans are frcfc ; tbeir con^nefSlions with 

' lEurope are no more of that kind which they were 

when iubie^i: to Great Jiri tain; and, they will not 

iind themiielves, in future, involved in all the 

wanr. and' broils which continually diilurb th^ 

peace of, Europe. The greatefl part qf mankind 

judge' from prejudice, and one generally repeats 

jho cry of the other, let it be ever fo abfurd* 

When thofe, who were firft ftigmatifed with the 

moA uiimeaj\ing name of rebels, reqaain con? 

querors, they who before clamorouily abufcd 

Alitm,. become filcnU . and the party triumphant 

is: faid to have fought for the good caufe. Xhus, 

when thofe who were at firft ftyled heretics in a 

country, become the eftabliihed church, they who 

.fixft perfecutcd and damned themi will thank 

heaven if they, in their turn, are not dealt 

.with according to the law of retribution. But 

Jfcw; are acquainted with the hiiiovy of ^man, and 

.of whole nations; few have confidered and me* 

ditated on the rights of mankind i few ar^ pof« 

felfed of fufficient ftrength of mind and abi* 

,lities, to examine with impartiality and refoltir 

tion, in riper years, the notions and ideas of 

'iame %nd honour, of ihaiiie and difgrace, which 

they, by e4^caiionj» were taught to combine with 

certain 
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eertftin words, Md t^ determine their real value. 
I have not tlw leaft doubt, but that the reveltttion 
wijich has taken place in America* will be of 
happy ecmfec}«ence$ even for all Europe, to go* 
Tcrmnents of ftates and the liberty of nations, of 
yhicji pofierity, a century hence, will knoM" more 
tiian we who live in the prefcnt age. England Mnll 
never be mined becatrfe flic has loft Ibme of her 
colomes. If (he cuts, or unties, fome way or 
0th^, the GoT^an knot o£ her - national detyisr 
if fhc jnakes proper ufe of the miafortune^ fhc 
has met with, anjd the cvjls ftieliaa experienced, 
which have been chiefly the offepving of* pride, * 
avarice, lu!^ury, end 'eowu^ed morala, Ae En^ 
^Sh nation* tnav become more happy,- and more 
T^fpefled than .it ever has been; and I mbftfirr- 
cerely wirti, tJiat the period when fueh an £poeha 
commences maybe at no great diAance. - 

It might be fatd, that the trade of £ngl^4 
with regard to Ireland has rather fuffered within 
thefe few years, as I have already mentioned. 
Several attempts have been made of late to bring 
about a commercial treaty between both nations, 
but hilberto^ without the defired efleiK Till the 
year 1783, the Britifh parliament had claimed a 
iupremacy over Ii^eland and her parliament; bijt 
the revolution in America routed the fpirit of the 
Iriih, and 9o,poo of their volunteers made a fuo- 
celsful attempt, to convince the Englifh that the 
power till then cxerdfed over Ireland was a kind 
of ufurpation. 3y an aft of the BAifh parlia^ 
ment, made in April 1780, h was acknowledged, 
that the Irifli parliament Mras independent of that 
of Great Britain. The Ii"ifli tljemfelves feem, at* 

prefeat. 
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^cfenty tO'Wonder» why tbey have-not cafi off 
tbeiv yoke long ago, and the Englifh bow they 
could fo long fliaiataln a poDi^v which did loot 
belong to them'j But whoever is acquainted with 
the annals of natioiiay and knows the power of 
education^ joined to that remiflnefi and torpidity 
which preyents new generations from examining 
iheiaiUu and follies of their ancefiors, in order 
to remove or ref&rm theoi, wiU iiot be at a luis to 
account how this has happened. ^ But^ (kice the 
Irilkj with^tbeh' pariiament, have now obt;^ned 
the right of internal and external leg^flatioiii and 
can regulate their commerce and navi^tion by 
a&s ofdwiirown legiflatune, it wili be impoflible 
for the Englifli, in futurei to confine ibe tt*ade| 
oaanufaiduresy and navigjatiott of Ireland} as theyi 
piei*haps» might think pi'oper. If the Brkim 
cabinet will influence the Irifb parliament in fis^ 
ture, it muft be done by different means than be-* 
forc} and whether the tresJury and patronage will 
be always in a condition to afibrd them, muft b4 
Jifft for time to deci<ie« Should the Irifh efiaUiih 
fucceisfully various kind of mannita^ioriesj axid 
improve their agricakurey it will undoubtedly 
hurt the Eng^ifh trade : but, luckily for Englao^ 
the Iriih nation is aoi a little adcti6)ed to floth and 
idleneis ; the greateft pvt of it live in poverty^ 
and are fo much ufed to the oppreiSons of theix- 
nobility^ ^ciury, and clergy, thai, a^ leafi, halC 
a century and ten Swifts will be rehired,, to 
awaken them fro» their lethargy, to render them 
attentive t<^ their own adva^agea> and to make 
uie o£ tbofe rights, to wbic& tbey ai-e entitledby 
nature, and whach^^-^hough it founds rather odd 
*— are confirmed by that aS of thf Britifti parlia-, 
ment, wbiohl have before ofenlioned. Hitherto 
tbebalaace of |sa4« between £a§land and Ireland, 

has 
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has been ftatcd at half a milTioh at leaft, in favoti* 
of the fornier. Suppofing, however, that it might 
leflen, the Englifh will, notwithftanding, draw 2L 
very great fum of money froni their fitter kjngdom 
by the number of Irifti noblemen and gentlemen, 
who either conftantly refide in England, or come 
over from morives^of curiofity to vifit London; 
Bath, Scarborough, and other places; or refort 
hither to foiicit preferment in the church, the 
law, the army, and the navy. Befides many 
young Irifhtnen arc fent to the public fchools, 
and the univcrfities in England, or to ftudy the 
law in inns of court, for whofe fupjport large 
fumsare i^emitted. Confidering all this, lam, 
inclined to think, that not mdch lefs than a imU 
fionof Irilh money is annually fpent in England.- 
To promote the incfreafe of trade, government 
has graiitcd^o feveral focieties exclufive rights or 
monopolies. If a branch of trade be ftill very 
young and tender, granting monopolies maybe 
perhaps prudent, to bring them to more ftrength 
^nd maturity; but if focieties which enjoy fuch 
privileges, arrive at too great wealth, and be- 
come proud and infolent ; if they become burden- 
foiirc to therefl of the community, they then arc 
to be deemed detrimental to trade, ^nd the evjl 
irifing frbm fuch a caufe, is to be prevented, 
fither by reftriftioris and ivlfc laws, or by a total 
iifiblution af fuch monopolies. » In fhat fociety 
tvhefein we live, none of its ftiembers are more 
iiitoleraWe and infipid, than infolent ahd purfe- 
proud t radfef men a<id ^ meikli'dntf, or ' fneeri ng, 
rich, and impertinent farmers; Thofe who are 
^cupied in agriculture, and thofe that carry on' 
trade and commerce are among the moft refpeft- 
jtble members of fociety; but both lof<^ much of 
their utility and value whenever they becompeinfo** 

lent 
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lent and oveibcaring. I could cafily prove and 
illufirate this, by the hiftory of many monopolies 
and monopolizers; but I wifh rather to give an 
account of thofe focieties, which bear the name 
of trading companies in England* 

The African company received its charter from 
Charles II. They built forts on the coail of Gui- 
nea> and eftablilhed fa£^ories ; but their conduct 
being afterwards not as it (hould be, pai liament 
in the year 1751^ took the matter iit hand, gave 
leave for ereAing a new company, and granted ' 
a fum of money to indemnify the old for giving' 
up their charter and privileges in favour of the 
former. This Afncan company was uxider the 
regulation of the board of trade. Every Britiih 
fubjeft is at prefent permitted to trade to the coaft 
of Africa, and parliament generally grants a fum 
of i6,oool. for the fupportof the lorts erected 
there for ^e prote6tion of the trade; which, 
therefore, properly fpeaking, cannot be called a 
monopoly. Much has been of late written and 
faid upon the flave-trade» which belongs to that 
^f Africa, and the fiiefids of humanity were in 
great hopes that It would be aboliflied ; but they 
have, hitherto, been diiappointed. No doubt is 
entertained by any impartial man, who is neither' 
a (lave-trader nor a planter, and not connected 
with either oT them, that thb trade is a difgrace* 
to thofe nations who carry it on; and it has been 
proved in parliamentary debates, in the moft clear 
and fatisfa<Story manner, that the voice of huma-^ 
nlty, as well as politic^ reafons, call aloud for^ 
its abolition. Two things, however, in regard 
to this difpute, feem to be nOt properly diftiiw 
giiifhed by both parties, by whom it b carried on ; 
at >Ieaft they have generally loft fight of them« 
Th^^two -qucftions, Shall the flave-trade be 
• '" abolifhcd? 
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dbolUhcd? and thi«, Shall all tie ocgrocs, who 
SLTc now actually employed as flaves, V^ fet at 
liberty, aiul be declared their own mafters ? are 
undoubtedly very diftinil from each other, and 
very differently to be anfwered. No man, who 
confalti his own feelings will give a negative t6 
tixc firft ; ^d if thofe, who from unworthy mo- 
tives or trom depravity of mind, become advocates 
of this inhuman trade, are aiked only this fimple 
queftlon: Would it not be right, and very juft, 
for another perfon, who could, by fome means 
or other overpower you, to take you away from . 
your Qwn country, and tranfport yOu, againft your 
will, wherever he pleafed, to piit you to hard 
labour, ancj chaftife you moft unmercifully if you 
eai not fulfil his commands? the indignation 
lyhLch they would Immediately (how, on this 
Queftion being put to them, would be fufficient to 
confound them. After this they deferve no farther 
refutation, but contempt, fince they deny that 
luftice to others which they claim themfelves as ' 
the right of man, and as due to humanity. Be- 
ftd^ it has been proved to a demonftration, that 
tb^ prefent number pt negroes, who are aflually 
iow^nthe Bvitifli Weft-India iflands, is fufficient, 
with the addition only of fome African females, 
to propagate their own race, if they were properly 
Ueated, to fuch a degree, that there would be, 
within a few yeaT:3, by far more than are wanted. 
The othei* queftion, however. Whether the ne- 
oiws that are now employed as flaves are to be 
fct at liberty ? ought to be anfwered according to * 
the diffaent views it is ?l^ed in, and wiA retro^ 
&«« to cVrcumftances. The Q[iiakers inFennfyl- , , 
^nia, we are told,, have given liberty to their 
nekvocs in the moft generous manner, and have 
hat M reafon to repent of this noble acl of hu- 
manity. 
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mailhy. But ^he. planters in the Weft-fndies do 
not think like Quakers; they calculate the fums 
their negrdes have coft, and the money they have 
fpentupon them. They aflc, who will reimbtrrfe 
u^, who will indemnify us on account of ourlofs. 
if we give them liberty to be their owii matters? 
However, lince it happens that calculations and 
felf-intercft interfere in this inftance, with the 
rights and exertions of humanity, let thofe who 
will not free their ne^rots, keep them as (laves, 
but let it hot be periaaitted to treat them cruelly ; 
forbid the farther importation, at leaft of male 
flaves, and let the planters know, that if they wifli 
in future to have the benefit of the labours of -the 
negroesj theymuft promote the increafe of them 
within their iuands, and that the next generation^ 
which fucceeds the prefent negroes, are to be as 
free people as themfelves. If a plan like tliis were 
executed by authority, arid the influence of go- 
vernment, It would foon put a ftop to this fhame- 
ful traffic, which is a ftain on the Britifh national 
charaAer. And Pnce the Englifli were the firft 
that began and introduced the (lave-trnde, it would 
redound to the credit of the prefent times to abo- 
lifh it, and fet a good example fdr imitation, to 
thofe nations who fdllowed the bad one which 
they have given. 

A Turkey company was erefled under James 
I. but it cannot be called a monopoly, fince who* 
tvtr pays a fmall fum to th^ compai^y, may ob- 
tain the liberty of tradi'ng to the Levant. This 
trade is at prefent not very flourifhing, which 
perhaps maybe owing to the Freiich, who have 
indnuated themfelves into the favour of the 
Turks, and fupply their wants in preference to 
the Englifh; though there is no doubt but that, 
particularly at preCnitj many Englifh manufac- 

Vot. I. G turcs. 
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tures» efpecially of the woollen .kind, ^p by tray 
of France to the Levant^ and are <]ifpofed of 
among the Turks> by the hands of the FrcncE« 
Daring the late war with the American colonies, 
I remember that the Levant trade of the Englifh 
was aimoft touily at a ftand, on account of the 
fuperiority of the French in the Mediterranean, 
and I believe it is at prelent not very fiourifhing. 
The Turkey company, according to their char- 
ters, fliould maintain the Britiin ambaflador at 
Conliantinople ; but I have reafon to think, that 
it is not always rich enough to do this, lince, 
within my time, parliament has been obliged to 
grant fums of moficy £br %i^ fupport of the iimbaf- 
fador* 

The South-Sea €ompSiny was, by it« inftitu* 
tion, intended for a OMjijfiippolyy buf.it has eveo 
in the beginning, made little ^fe of its privileges; 
and M'hen the peace at Aix U Ch^pelle was iconr 
eluded, the Englifh renounced tb^ir nght of fell- 
ing annually a fhip to Acapulco, fpr which the 
company received by a6l oi parliaoaejat an e<j,ui* 
valent* Government has borrowed* from time 
to time, great fumsof this company^ ai^d the 
whole amounts, at prefcnt, to very near t^jrenty* 
fix millions. Its prefent members are, in (ziA, 
only the creditors of the public, who receive 
their interefl-money at the South-Sea houlc, 
where their bufineis is conducted* 

The principal .of all trading companies in 
England, and it might be faid on the whole globci- 
is toe EaA- India company. It Is a monopply In 
the lirideft fenfe, and in fa6l ^n engine of fiate 
to ferve the views of government.. It has done 
much harm to England; it has imported much 
Afiatic riches li^to jthe kingdom, an^ alfo much 
evil and mifchief. So much has been written 

. about 
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about the firft inAitution^ the progreis, and the 
hiftory of this company, thai I have no reafon to 
repeat what has beelt related by fo many writers ^» 
Tnc arguments have likewlfe, oftentimes, been 
ftatcd, on both (ides, for and againft the advan- 
tages sind ufefulnefs of this company, though it 
appeal's to me, that the barm which the company 
has done to England, outweighs all the advan- 
tages which are alleged by thofe who are either 
interefted in it, or partake of the good things and 
emoluments which it has fometimes to diftribute* 
When the charter of the company expired in tiie 
year 1 780, it was thought by fome, that their 
monopoly would be at an end, and that the trade 
to the £aft Indies would be free;' but thofe who 
entertained fuch an opinion were miftaken. Go- 
vernment is not fo rich as to i^pay very eafily the 
2,zop,oooL which it owes to the company, and 
which is one of the conditions to be fulfilled be- 
fore it can Cake away the charter. The miniflry 
knew too well how ferviceable the company is to 
their views, and the company itfelf found .the 
fweetsofa lucrative monopoly too agreeable, to 
hefitate long in bringing a lacrifice of another 
two millions to its tutelar goddels, which pro- 
longed its charter for ten years more* This 
grant, however, is very nearly expiring; and it 
is now fuppofed that government, at the end of 
it, will, by means of an ad of parliament, take 
all territorial poffeiHons from the company in 
Alia, to inveft the crown with the fame, and 
leave but an exclulive trade, and the commercial 
concerns, in the hands of the company. Time 
alone will (hew whether this fuppolition is 

^ * A pretty full and drcamftintlal account it |iven in the 
tenth volunoe of theModernUniverfal HiftMy ; but it does not 
include the lait thirty yean. 
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founded in truth. If it be fo, Httlc doubt re- 
mains> but that the Britifh nation, as well as the 
millions of natives in India^ who have groaned ai 
long time under the fovereign power of a few, who 
called therofelves Englifti merchants, will be be- 
nefited, by the adoption of fuch'meafures- Dur- 
ing my refidence in England, this company has 
been more than once» as it feemed, on the brink 
of infolvency. They have been often under a 

^neceffityto apply to government for affiilance^ 
an4 ^o parliament for leave to borrow millions, 
to be enabled by new loans, to pay their divi- 
dends, their duties at the cuftom-houfe, and old 
debts^ The mal-adminiftration of the company's 
affairs is very evident, fince the company itfelf 
Is poor, and thofe that are fent to India as its 
fei'vants, though in meaner capacities^ accumii- 

' late money with eafe, and generally return Math 
riches to England. Whoever is fo lucky as td 
obtain a governor's place in any bf the Eaft-Indta 
fcttlements, or only a feat in one of the councils, 
nay, even, any other employment, or a mono- 
poly, or contrail, may be fure that within a few 
years his fortune will be made, and that he can 
return to his own country to live in affluence. R 
may calily bie fuppofed, that thofe who enrich 
themfelves in fuch a manner, wnthin a fhoit time?, 
have had their own interefl more at heart than 
that of the company,' and that fuch amazing for- 
tunes as they bring home with them, s^re not al- 
ways gotten by the faireil means, but too often 
in a manner which difgraces humanity, as well as 
the company by whom they are employed, and 
fligmatizes not only their own charafter, biit 
ftains even that of the nation to which they be^ 
long. T he rapacity, the crimes, the extortion!^ 
and cruelties of fuch mifcrcants, are frequently 

laid 
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laid to the charge of the company^ which ha$ 
ofteatimes, in • Imia, fufferedj and created ene- 
mies^ on account of crimes committed by indivi- 
duals. The hiftory of the £aft-India company, 
and the tranfadlions of many of its fervants, cm- 
ployed in Afia, furnifhes too frequently inftancai 
of human depravity, of cruelty, of oppreifion. 
It affords fcenes of human mifery hardly to be cre- 
dited or defcribed; andis rich in anecdotes, which, 
make a fad contrafi with that aver lion tp tyranny, 
and that generoHty, which otherwife conflitutes a 
part of the Englifh national' chaiaiter.. I could 
quote many Britilh writers in confirmation of 
what t have faid, who exprels thcmfel ves in much 
ftronger terms. , 

Xhe reafons why the affairs of the Eaft-Jndja 
company are not in the bed (ituation, is owing 
to a number of caufes, though I fhall content 
mylelf by pointing out only two of them. The 
firft, and, I believe, the principal is, the com- 
pany's loiing fight of the intention for which it 
VFas inftituted*. As a mercantile fociety, its views 
were only to be dire6led to commerce; out inftead 
of that, it went upon conquers; and carried on 
moft expenfiTC wars, by which means it became 
dreaded and hated by the Afiatic princes and nati- 
ons, whofe countries bordered upon the conquefts 
of the company. They naturally wqjre in fear 
that they themieLyes (hould be devoured in their 
turn, by a fet of Europeans, who,, under thfc 
;iflumed mercantile charaiSier. wjsre armed witK 
the power of fovereignty. The keeping, there-' 
fore, and the prpte6ling of thofe immenfe tra6^» 
of landj whicti they had made themfelves mafters 
of, require armies, forts, and a number pfexpea-* 
CCS, which exbaiift the tveafures pf^ the compan]^. 
Their poor Indian fubjeds, which amount to 

O ^ many 
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many millioiLS, however ineek, humblej innocent^ 
indufirious, and accuftomed to tyranny and op^ 
preffion they may be, are yet unacquainted with 
Englifli laws> and ufages ; addi6led and devoted 
to their own, they are difpleafed with thiir Eu- 
ropean mafters, and would, perhaps, be glad to 
be governed again by princes of their own country, 
■ and by the laws derived, time* immemorial, from 
their anceftors. It is true, the Afiatic defpots 
and nabobs themfelves, are very feldom fathers 
of their people, or mild and benevolent rulers 
over the countries fubjeS to them ; but the greater 
part of thofe, who might be called Englifh Eaft- 
India nabobs, are ftill worfe. Many of them 
arrive very hungry, and in an emaciated condition 
in India ; they fuck as eagerly as leeches, to fill 
themfelves the quicker, that they may return the 
fooner to their own country, and move in a higher 
and more brilliant fphere on their own ifland ; for 
moft of thofe, who are ftyled in England nabobs, 
are of low extra6lion; and Parting up, like mufh- 
n-obms out of their obfcure condition, are naturally 
the more infefled with national pride and preju- 
dices. They, therefore, look upon the poor 
Indians as a race of men very inferior to them- 
felves, though they are infinitely better. They 
think, that to be created an Englifli baronet, to 
procure, by bribery and corruption, a feat in 
parliament, and to live, upon the frequently ill- 
gotten Indian <vealth, in a fplendid manner, in 
the Engliih mode, is far more honourable and 
conliftent with the^happinefs of life, than to 
flumber in Afiatic luxiiry, like a mogul, or to be 
adored as an Indian nabob. The fortunes brought 
over from Alia, and the wealth which came into 
the kingdom, by means of the company of which 
I am ipeaking, have done infinite niifchief to 

England.^ 
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£ngland. They have corrupted the morals of 
the people; they have increafed not only .the lux- 
uries, but enhanced, alfo, the price of the necef- 
faries of life ;^ they have encoui*aged bribery and 
corruption. It is to be regretted, that govern- 
ment has not hit upon fome means to oblige thofe, 
who come back from the Eail-Indies like nabobs, 
to appropriate part of their. Aiiatic fpoils to piib- 
Kc benefit. When, in former times, the Roman 
pretors returned to the capital out of their pro- 
. vinces, in a manner fomewhat fimilar to the Eng- 
lifti nabobs, means were generally devifed to eafc 
tliem a little of their, not always very honeftly, 
acquired riches, by making them aediles. There 
are in England many bridges, where, on paffing 
them, a heavy toll is to be paid ; there ai^e public 
edifices, gpals^ work-houfes, and others of the 
kind, which 2ff,e to be fupportcd, in great mea- 
^fure, by the earnings of the induft rious. Supp o- 
iing the honour of erediing and fupporting fuch 
edifices was^ beftowed on fucb nabobs, to leOen a 
little the public burdens, could thpy complain of 
anyinjuftice? 

Another reafon, why the Eaft-India company 
-is in but indifferent circumftances, may be derived 
from the great demands of government, which, 
particularly during the American war, have 
amounted to fome millions^ Lord North has, 
under feveral pretences, fqueezed the company 
like a fpunge. When be was obliged to give up 
his place as prime minitter, there were 500,000 
pounds of his demands on the company left un-^ 
paid, which were relinquifhed by pariiapaent as 
unjuft. ^ 

; Britifli fubje<fts born, as well as foreigners; may 
become members of this company; and tliofe pro- 
prietoir9> who have had a thoufaud pounds for a 
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twelTcmonth in its funds, are. entitled to a vote^ 
when a court id'ailembled. Thofe who are pof- 
fefled of 3000 pounds may give two, t^nd thofe of 
6000 pounds three votes. The number of the 
directors of the company, the chairman and depu« 
ty chairman included, amounts to four and twenty. 
Six of them go out annually, and as many new 
ones are rechofen. They generally meet once a 
week, hut in cafes of emergencv oftener. 

The fubfcriptions or fhares 01 the firft proprie- 
tors, in this company, were originally fifty 
pounds only; but in the year 16763 on account of 
the increafe of the profits of the flock, they were 
doubled and advanced to 100 pounds. Since that 
time, the India funds are very muchrifen, though 
they bear always a proportion to the government 
funds, by which they arc regulated. The inte- 
reft-money, or, as it is called, the dividend, is 
paid half-yearly. Some years ago, an attempt 
was made to raife it to ten or twelve pounds 
annually^ by which means the value of the origi- 
nal' fhares would have been more than trebled, 
but parliament wifely interfered in this bulinefs, 
Dui'ing my relidence in England, the coi^pany 
has been feveral times under a neceiBty to borrow 
money, to be enabled to pay their dividends. In 
the year 1773, they were obliged to apply to par- 
liament, that government might fupport their 
credit with a loan of i ,400,000 pounds. On this 
Occafion the parliament enaAed, that the com-^ 
pany's annual dividend (hould not amount to more 
than iix fer cent* till the borrowed fum was repaid. 
This done, they might raife the dividend to feven 
ffr ant> and when their bond-debts were reduced 
to a million and a half, it Ihould be permitted to 
fix it at eight ; and in cafe a furplus then reif\aine^, 
govevAxnenKwere to be intit|ecl t9 ^rec-fqurths^of 

"it. 
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it. The tibovt uKatiooed 4oaii - b^g re^paid, 
and the bond-4ebts.being reduced'tp the fura fiitcki 
on by parliament^ the coinipanypayaat pra£enta 
dividend of eight fer ^eni. tteugh it; has becfti 
under a neceffity of.borrowing agatn» to be ena- 
bled to do it. The IncBa docks ai^ generaU)^ lower 
than thofe of govenunehty and I ibppofethe re§« 
fons to be the" i^lloiying* liifii — ^c^oie the 
creditors have only the;jt:redit of the compttny for 
fecnrity; and in caiethat ibould be fonndnotter- 
ing, it muft depend on the affifiance of goverA* 
ment. &c(7id/^— Becatiic'the funds of the coinpa* 
ny mail be at an end when its charter expiry t^ 

' and government will not renew it* Lajtiy^ht- 
caufe the dividends are not always equai/jand can 
be reduced to bx fir tent*- aa in the inftance 
which! hav^ before mentioaedt . ': 

With refped to what concerns the traffic of the 
company irfelfj.l QiaU coi^fine myfclf.io a few 
obfervations only.. I have read, in fome German 

.publications^ that ^his. company has not^die. libcx* 

gto build ttsown (hips; i^ut this is sui untruth; 
r it contraSs for the building of th^m/ and 
takes them into ferviee^ not from reftcadnt^ but 
from motives of ^ ceconomy. Thefe- ihips. MdMi 
BHake more than three voyages to the £afi-Indica> 
when they, hre declared unfit for the , coomany!s 
iervice. Such a sroyage is generally perfprmed 
within eighteen months, of which iix are reck- 
.oned for' guing tor the Eaftrli^dies^. and m. tmm 
to come back; the other &x are fbr.theifiay which 
they - ma^e theve. The company imfiuei neither 
the (hips nor their cargoes, by lihich meanait 
&vea great expences^ provided *na misf ortui o 
happens. Pritat^ iproperly is generally infured. 
Thc^nomber of QApii ^icb the cbmpasif ^auall^ 
lends out to Afp is undetermined; formerly 4 
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amounted to near thirty^ but at f>refent the num- 
ber moft be greater, on acco«int of theihcfreaibd 
importation of tea. Thefe (hips, when they are 
in India, do not go from one port to the other, 
to coUe£l their cargoes* This, as I have been 
infoimed, is done fay country (hips, and by trad* 
ers, who furnifh the EaA-Inctiamen with thofe 
goods^ that complete their lading. 

' The company being oUiged, by its charter, to 
export annually £ngUfh manufadores, to the 
amount of 500^000 pounds, difpoles of them in 

' Aiia. A great deal of thefe goods was fent, by 
way of the Red-Sea, to Arabia, and from thence 
by caravans to Egypt and the Levant. The Arabs, 
however, bebavine rather infolently and oppref- 
fively to the Englim traders^ it was thought expe- 
dient to try the navigation from the Eaft-Indtes, 
flrait to Suez, over the Red-Sea, which was 

'ibroperly thought a dangerous paflage, at leaft by 
the Arabs* Mr. Niebuhr, . whofe travels are well 
known> csmmunicated, when he was in India, 
to Capt. Bslford, a chart of the Red-Sea, 
which he had drawn up when he navigated it, in 
an Arabian fhip, coming from Suez* By means 
of this map, it is laid, an^EngUfhftup went from 
Bombay to Suez, and made a profperous voyage^ 
without toudiinff at any Arabian port, and witb- 
€mt being^ expoKd to extortions* Many other 
ihtps, afterwards, performed the fame voyage, 
and both European and Indian goods and manu- 
fadurci were brought to the Levant, and to 
Egypt, in tlus way. It was, however, foon dt^ 
covered, that fwch a trade was not very advantti- 
geous, becaule the Eaftern markets, became oveit. 
Stocked with Englifli manufiidnres^ The prices 
of them feH,, of courier as the Bal^^India company 

acro£i the Red^lea, and the Turkey 

company 



e6inpnoy dcrofs the M ecKten*aneam This, it is 
fitid, induced the fonner to order, that no mom 
6f itsAfiaitic ftiipsfliMldgoftona an Indian port - 
Arait to Suez: though it is rcpoitedj likewile, 
by others, that gorerninent, finding a lois in du- 
ties paid on Iiidia goods, winch fi'oin £nglaod 
were exported again to the Levanty put a .ftop to 
f uch a navigation on the Red* Sea, by f pending. 
foine money at Conftantinople, a.nd inducing the- 

^ Porte to interdiA this Eaft-India trade to Sue?, 
atid from thence by way of Cair6, into Egypt and 
the Levant*. 

• The profits of the company, arifing from their 
trade, are laid to amount annually to two miiii- 
ons of pounds fterling, which calculation appears 
to me rather too low, confidering that from this 
fum 900,000 pounds are to be deduced for duties 
to be paid to government^ and for the expences 
<rf* (hipping and navigation* The duties on im* 
portaiion,^ which are to be paid to government, 

. by the company, cannet be cxaAly atcertaiaed, 
fince they vary according tQ the quantity of goods 
imporfed. They have hitherto generally been 
eftioHitisd at 600,000 pounds annually , though I. 
hav« reafon to thinks that they, at preftlit^ iftuft . 
amnO^nt to a great deal more, fince the commu- 
tation*a£l has generally increafed the cdmpaAy'^ 
i«nportation of tea, by checking that of the &»«]§- 
gWrs. 

' The company kisto difpofe of lucrative places 
and emptoymenis ; and that of i>eiiig a comman- 
der of an Eaft-I^ldiaman, is not one, of the lea^. 
Ihave been told, thai after three profperouS vovr- 
a^es, fuch a captain will have acquired % fortune 
fciScient to make hiQ>in4ppciMicnt, and to maih* 

, * I luve been lately informed, that it it canied on* notwith- 
ftanding. 
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taia a family in a very decent manner: exceptions^. 
bawcYCf, to this general opinion, are to be met 
with. The (hips of the company^ in going to 
India, conuDoaly Aop at the Cape of Gpod Hc^t 
to take in refreflunents and fupplies. On their 
return, they do the fame at the Ifland of St. 
Helena* wluch belongs to the £ngli(h, but is 
difficult of acceis, ingoing to Afia. 

When the homeward-bound Eaft-Indl^men at- 

, iri ve in the BritifK channel, they are qpet, at a great 
diftance from the Englifh ports, by fmugglixig 
Tefiels, that buy the India and China goods, which 
they can get trom thofe,. who, as officers in the 
iervice of the company, may bring from India, 
on thetr own account, a certain allowance of 
merchandifes. Thefe, after paying tlie cuftomary 
d^ies 04 entering the port of London, (hould 
be fold at the public fales of the company; but 
snany gentlemen will rather, if they cai^, difpofc 
of tbm, duty free, to thele fmuggler^, who pay 
immediately in ready .money, and tal^e the goods 
away, before any of the cuftom-boufe officers^ 
have been on board of the compapy's (hips. 

^ When thefe (hips arc at anchor near the jEnglifh 
coaft, or on the Thames, I |iaye fometimes feen 
% kind of fair near tbera^ on the flK>r'e, where a 
briik traffic is carried Qn, in fpite- of all laws io 
&Y0or of duties and cndomQ, whioh arje always 
irery readily fet aGde» by thofe who think the 
didatfs of natural liberty fupexior to all the in« 
jandtions which are intended tq craq^p it. H,ow« 
«ver, fince the . late viperous nieafure^. agaii^ 
contraband trade have been adopted, it may.rea* 
l&nably be prefumed, that this kind of .tradBc is 
jio m^e of that. conic<j^nce .which it was fome 
ycar^ag^.^ 
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I (hfdl . ^cijfcliide this fhdrt account iKrJxidi I 
}mt giv^p gif the £aft*Iodia €6nipany> with this 
pbfervatioD 0aly> that if the moiiopoly is to he 
contitiued, it will, uodQubtcdly, be to the advan-» 
tage of the compaay* if ^overimient tal^eslroai 
them their tevxitorial po&ei&cnsy u*bicb are cer« 
taijuiy the: chief caule of the difficulties ai\4 debts 
ia which ihey have been fo freqaently invoWedi, 
It will hie beneficial to millions of poor Indiai^, 
though there are many who think that this relief 
may come too late ; lince^ in their optnioli> the 
natiTes of the Eafi-Indies^ in leisthan fiity yearsi 
will be.flcilied in the military art, as praAifrd in 
^)iuro(pe ; and» completely tired, of the oppreffiofis 
whica they have .I'ufifered. froth foteignersj wtH 
fti^e off th|s yoke unde^ which they ha«e groaned^ 
and driye, thai handfial of Europeans out of India^ 
who have ruled over theon^ too often, with a rod 
of iron. - 

The Hqd&ii's bay company is another mono* 
po1y> perhaps the moft lucrative tfaateidAs; for^ 
U is faid, thaftbe. propidetors receive 2000 |ifr 
cint. onth^ir capital.* This appears tomelo- 
border. upon exaggeration ; but it may be laid 
ddwn as ceitaiuy. 'Uiat the profits of this> company 
are> very ^reat i which, perhaps, b th^ reafoa 
why they keeptheir affairs fo fecret, and in fuch 
myfterious darkneis. It would certainly be vety 
benefloiaL for Kngtdnd,tif this trade were laid 
open' to every adw>jitur«% Infiead of' only three 
•r fouff ftups> by ^bich, at prefent, h h earrird 
on, tmorfi tbani forty; and ^ inftead of about a 
hundred^and fiity failoo^s,^ perhaps two thou&nd 
might be employed injt.> ' The, exports to Hu^ 
ibn*sbay, if feme inland fettleroents were cre6ted» 
jnight l^y as well as impbrts from therite, mtlch 
more cordiflerablc than they are at prefent. Thi^ 
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compamy |^t9 a-great deal of money fbi: its goods 
from Germany. i.Maft of the buyers, atitspub^ 
Uc -fale^i are.Gevman furriers and merchants^ 
fettled in London, who, at leaA formerly, ufed 
to bidfurioufly againft each other, and made the 
people. Who fent them their commiffions from 
abroad, pay &r the envy and fpiie which they 
bore againft each other. The company is natu- 
rally much benefited by fuch difpolitions of 
their cuftomers. Xet me, however, obforve, 
that perhaps not half of the goods bought for 
Germany remain there, but are lent to our eaftei n 
and northern neighbours, by which means' we 
oarfeWes profit by this trade. It may, perhaps, 
be thought, that the navigation from England to 
Hudfon's bay, is not.always the iafeft ; but I have 
been aflured, that ikont can be more i^ and that 
hardly an rnftance can be produced, of any (hip 
belonging to this company being loft. It is very 
prbbable, that if the American ftates grow more 
populotts' towards the north, this will leflen th< 
mmenfe profit which the company, as it is fttd, 
has hitherto reaped from its monopoly*. 

The Rnfia company receive<l its charter in. the 
Xetgn of queen Mary, and it was confirmed by 
queen Elizabeth. The company has hitherto 
enjoyed great privileges in Rui&a; but it feeois 
asif^the government there began to think. dif* 
fer^ntly, in this refpeA, frohi what it did for* 
mcrly, and that the favours, which the EngUfb 
have received in that.empi^e,«-wi]l be rather lei(^ 
fencd* This com|>any, properly fpeakinz, cannot 
be. called a monopoly^ fince evei7 proteftant En- 
glifbman, on paying five pounds fterling to tiie 

1 * This was written ia 1784, and the far*iaerchanu in Loa« 
don complain already^ that the Amcficans get into jKkfleAon of 
ihc for-tude. 
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fund of the company^ may obtain the liberty of 
tradihg Id Ruflia. A few years ago^ many fo- 
reigners. In order to obtain tht privileges of the 
Englifh in Ruifia, tifed to come over to England 
to he naturalized, and then return ; but an a6l of 
parliament was made^ by the dtfirc of the com- 
pany, which has greatly and very properly limited 
this mode of partaking of tboie prerogatives^ 
which £ngU(h merchants and traders enjoy in 
Ruffia . ^ ^ 

The BritiO) faflory at Hamburgh is alfo free 
from the imputation of being a monopoly, or a 
company which carries on an exclufive trade- ' I 
have feen it aflerted in a modern German publica* 
tion, -chat the Engliih trade to Germany was in 
the hands of the Britifh faflory at Hamburgtf; 
but this is bv no means true. Any perfon whb 
'has an intimation for it, whether he be aji 
Englifhman, or a foreigner, fettled and natural- 
lized, in England, may carry on trade to Ham- 
burgh, or any other part of Germany* arid ftylc 
himfelf a Hamburgh-meixfaant, or whatever he 
pleafes. Thofc that belong to the BritiOi faflory 
at Hamburgh, and who are moftly Scotch, epjdy 
-greater privileges than the citizens themfelves* 
They* arc not only the judges in their own dis- 
putes and litigations, but alfo in tbofe which they 
may have with the inhabitant^ of the place, invi- 
ting onl^ two of the magiftrates to be prefent it 
the fcttlufg of them. I iball not inveftigate t& 
caufes whence the privileges of the Englifh^ 
Hamburgh, both in civil and eccleiiaftical thattei's 
arife; but confine myfelftothis general rema^ 
only, that whoever, on confidering the reception, 
the encouragement, and the more than friendlV 
treatment which the Engliih miMrwith in foreigh 
countries, compares the reception and Aate m 

forrigircrt 
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ibreigners in London, who arc of fernce to the 
Brid"^ trade, manufa6lures, arts, andfcienccs, 
cannot help (hrugging up his ihoulderSy and 
making fotfiie obfenrations, not of the mofi fa- 
vourable kind, on Britifh ideas of liberty, gene* 
rofiiy, and liberality. The reception and en- 
couragement of fore^n opera-dancers^ lingers^ 
fidlers, ^quack-do£lors, milliners, hair-dreffets, 
coOks, valets, andfuch gentry, I except of courf^i 
for they have no reafon to complain. 

The coailing and the inland trade is of great 
confequence, and extremely advantageous. The 
fonner is carried' on by a number of (hips of 
various lizes: the fittin^out, the victualling, and 
the providing th^m with neceflaries, employ a 
great number pf hands, and fupport many fa- 
milies. The feamen engaged in this trade, are 
iaid to amount from fifty to iixty thoufand : it is 
therefore a great nurfery for Britiih failors, par- 
ticularly the coal trade from Newcaftle to London- 
Some are of opinion, that the coafting Uade 
would be reniflered more flourifhing, if greater 
attention w^re paid to it by government. 

The inland trade, by which one produce com** 
jBunicates its produ4$ls and manufa6iQres to ano- 
ther, is generally can led on with ready money; 
whereas the foreign trade confifts more jn ex- 
changing and barte|ifi2 commodities. It is of 
greater oiqment than foreigners are aware of; 
and I can explain this more particularly from 
what I have obferved in London. If a ftranger 
|iafles thiough theilreets of that extenflv^ me* 
tropolis, he will be ilruck with aftonifhmenfj 
when -he fees the riches, and the Variety of in- 
liumerable kinds of merchandifes difplayed before 
}ifi eyes, in thqiifands of well fitted- up fhopSj 
lor 1 beikve there is no city in the MTorld^ which, 

in 
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in this x^fy^y c^n be compared to* London^ 
But this ftr^oger's aftojiiihmeiit will iiicrea£e» 
when he ob&rvesj that ba(d|y any people efiler 
thefc Ihop^ to buy, a few^ perhaps^ excepted, 
wherein tnillineFy, grocery^ and fame oth(^r 
things are fold. He will be at a lo& bow to ac« 
count for the great expenceit the people are at» 
who keep thefe hpuies and thefe {hops, whidi 
indicate riche^s^ and feem tp. miinua^te, that tht • 
qwnevs of them ar^ in eaify dixumftances at 
leaf), if not in aiUuence. But it 19 not the chance* 
cafiomer that drops in, who Supports (hops that 
betray fuch opulence: it is inland trade, and the 
di^ant market which furni(hes numbers of buy- 
,ersy unperceived by him that pafle^ through the 
ftreets of London. I have been told> that there 
are no lefs than an hundred and fifty inns in 
this metropolis^ from whence innumerable waj^ 
gons, loaded with mercbandifest fet out daily^ to 
carry them into various parts of the kingdom, 
and which afterwards return in the iame mannei • 
Befides, a number of diiferent canals have been 
made within thefe fifty years, for the £ake ol* 
inland navigation; by which means, land-<:ar* 
riage to the amount ot five hundred iniles, when 
.computed, is faved> and. where one horfe can 
draw as much as forty on the high road. I re* 
member when i firft came to London, that the 
print and pi6lure-{hops puzzled me# when I fav 
nuinbers of fine prints, many of them ekjgantly 
framed and glazed, hui^ up, and exhibited at 
the windows, and from time to time new ones 
on difierent Ixibjecis. I faw numbers of people 
fiaring at them, on paiT^g the .ftreets^ luit I 
hardly ever obferved any body going in to buy. 
It feemed incompreheniible to me, how.fucb 
(hopflf at fo vaft an expcncc, could maintain 
... themfclves 
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•themfelveft without any viliEIe cuftomer^i fill I 
•got acquainted with an eminent print-feller, who> 
as I was informed, bad acquired, within a few 
< years, a great fortune by his bufinefs* He ex« 
plained the matter to me, and cleared up what 
-appeared to be myfterious, by telling me that he 
£old great quantities of goods m the country ; that 
he fent them to Scotlaml, to Ireland^ to the Eaft 
and the Weft-Indies, to America, and 40 other 

• parts of the world ; difpoiing on ^n average, 
-weekly, five hundred pounds worth ; and that he 

paid the workmen whom he employed, every 
- Saturday, at the rate of fixty pounds and up- 

* Wards. It is the fame with oth^r fhops, wherein 
'Other goods are fold, and where a firanger won- 
ders at the coftlinels and variety of things he fees 
before him, without hardly perceiving i fingfe 

•purchafer. 

'^ As I have been juft fpeaking of the retail-trade, 
which is carried on in fhops, I will mention a 
circumftance relative to it, which is not common 
in other countries. On the continent, it is the 
Guftom of fhopkeepers to a£k a price for whit 
they fell, which will bear an abatement ; but* ih 
England many of the flibpkeepers will make no 
abatement in the price Which they firft demanded. 

-This, indeed, is the prafticc of fhopkeepers of 
the beft credit, and of thofe who are fuppofed to 
be the moft a6{uated by principles of integritjr. 
A ft ranger or a foreigner, who can hardly ipe^ 

:the angus^e, will be pen(e6)]y fafe in fuchfliops 
from being overcharged; whereas, on the con- 
trary, upon the continent, in fuch inftances, too 
much advantage is taken. The praflice, how« 
ever, which prevails in England, to make no 
abatement, does not always, I believe, proceed 

;ifrom fuch commendable motives of honefty and 
• . - . integrity. 
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^ intcgi-ity^as arc tobe met with in fomc {T)opkeepcrs. 

. I haVe been tol<J, that thofc >vh6. deal in the fame 
commcMlities^ frequently agree among themfelvcs 
about the price for which they will fell, without 
xnakingafterwards any abatement^though thebuyer 
may think it exor*bitant. It maybe eafily fuppofed^ 
that in the council where thefe prices are fixed, 
juftice and equity do not always prefide. The 
iplendid manner in which many fliopkeepers live, 

^ and the fhort time in which fome of them acquire 
fortunes, are proofs that fuch a fuppoiition in 
many inftances, b not ill-founded. Among 
themfelves they fell, as it is called to the trade, 
a fifth, nay even a fourth part cheaper than to 
others \ from which it appears, that they look 
upon ivrtniy per cent, as a tery reafonable profit. 
It muft, however be admitted, that from the high 
rents of Ihbps, the heavy taxes and other expences, 
confiderable profits on fome articles feem to be 
neceffary.' Bankruptcies are notwithftanding very 
common, and the London Gazette is always full 
oTthem. The credit which is given, and which is 

; the offspring, fooaetimes of the defire of ^gaih, 
fometimes of preffing heceffities, fometimes of 
both, is almoft incredible. Hence many who, by 
means of mere credit, fet but from nothing, re- 
turn to the fame Situation again, only with the * 

'honour of having appeared in the Gazette, wUh 
the IqIs of charafler, and frequently with the 

\ ftigma of having defrauded others. There are 
inflances, where an honed man, by accumjulatfd 
misfortune^, becomes a bankrupt, and meets wilh 
the pity and compaffion of every one polieffed of 
the feelings of humanity ; but it can hardly ever 1 
be faid, that thofe are to be'ranked_ among thefe 
unfortunate perfonsi who upon mere credit, and 

. upon hazard, venture upon bufinefs, the ruinous 

'- , ' and 
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and difhonourable exit of which they might have 
predifled to themfelves, wiihout being polTefled 
of a fpirit of prophecy. There is another great 
evil^ aiiiing from that unbounded ancl really de^ 
ftru6live credit^ more predominant in England 
than in any other- country^ which goes under the 
name of bad book-debts. A tradefman and a mer- 
chant find great lofles at the end of the year, 
which originate moftly in the credit they have 
given. To make them up^ they charge the ho- 
neft cuftomer fo highly, that he is to pay for the 
knave, and indemnify them for venturing to give 
credit to a perfon whom theytrufted, perhaps on 
^o other account but becaufe they balanced the 
. debt of one on whom they could depend, with 
that of another whofc honefty was doubtful. 
Many a man of principle, and of fiibftance, is 
loilled in the ft reels by a perfon better d relied than 
nimfelf, who adopts airs of confequence, whofe 
draper's, taylor's, fhoemaker*s, and other tradef- 
men's bills, he in part difcharges, becaufe the 
citbe redoes not, and he himlelf happens to be one 
of their good cuftomei*s. This certainly, without 
impropriety^ may be called hardfhip; for the man 
of chara6lcr is not only over-i ated and lofes his 
money, but he is even deprived of the fatisfac- 
tioQ of beingxliftinguiihed from the knave, wh(% 
by means of credit, appears, by his expenfiy^ 
way of living, and his more elegant drefs, the 
better man and the man of fubftance, though he 
has no juft claim to either. I know that things 
iimilar to thefe arc to be met with in all cultivated 
countries, but no where more fo than in Eng- 
land, for no where is cYedit more eafy to be ob- 
tained. It is undeniable, that in a commercial 
nation, fuch as the Englifli is, credit, and an 
ex ten five one too,, is neceflary, but certainly it 
ought to be kept within proper bounds. Where 

• 
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is the number of fwindlers greater than in Hng« 
land, and where do, particularly^ foreign fwind* 
lers meet with more luccefs? Suppoiiiig it to be 
true, that credulity is an ingredient of the Eng«; 
lifli charaSer; yet, the eagcrnefs of gain, whidi 
is fo ready in giving tredit, operates more power--, 
fully in favour of the fwindler, than a difpoHtion 
to credulity. The number of bankrupts,; whidi 
feems to increafe yearly, reflcfls no great honour 
6n the mercantile part of the nation; afid it will 
be encreafing, if the bankrupt laws are not made 
more rigorous^ and more ftridlly enforced; if 
the ihame of becoming a bankrupt is, as it feems, 
almoft entirely to be abolifhed; if certificates are 
fo ea(ily granted, and credit fo eafily again ob* 
tained, that a bankrupt^ after paying only a iew 
Shillings in the pound, if even fo mach> frequent- 
ly feems to prolper better than he did before. In- 
deed, the bounds of credit, and the regulations 
>about bankruptcies in England, want great re- 
formation. We certainly manage thefe matters 
better on the continent. , 

It is faid, that nearly 8000 fhips are employed 
in the Englilh commerce, and that half of it is 
confined to the port of London* For the fecu- 
rity of the merchant, the beft inftitutions for 
iftlurances are made. Tliere are feveral public 
ones, by charter from government, and private 
infurances are fo common, that numbers Oi* in- 
furahce-brokers get their livelihood by this kind 
of buiinefs^ and fome even acquire fortunes by 
it.' 

To promote and to facilitate commerce, a 
public bank, under the name of the Bank of 
England, was eftablifhedin the year 1695. The 
queftion has been frequentlyaeitated. Whether 
the infiitution of a bank be beneficial to a country 

• or 
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or detrimental ? TLofe who preteixl to have in-^ 
veftigated this matter moft minutelyy are of opi- 
nton, that it is profitable for a poor, but not for 
a f ich country. I fhall notprefiime to decide on 
this queiHon ; but I cbnfefs, that I do not fee how 
England in her prefent (ituation could well be 
without a bank and paper currency, though the 
Englifh themfelves look upon their country as a 
rich one, and other nations do the fame. It has 
been alleged, in commendation of the eflablifli- 
mcnt of the bank of England, that, by its means,, 
the circulation of money is promoted, theintereft 
of it lowered, and the value of landed propert)r 
raifed; that public credit and the Arength of go^ 
vcrnment is thereby increafed. This laft aflertion 
is certainly true; for the nerves of government 
are growing ftronger, by multiplying ready 
money by means of bank notes, wbofe value is 
made equal to gold and filver. There are, how- 
ever, not wanting perfons who are of opinion,, 
that this ftrength is only external, and that therp 
would be no faving fuch an edifice of paper 
wealth, if it ftiould once happen to catch fire. . 
They feem lo think,- that this paper credit, by 
internal commotions, or by being extended too 
much, might be (haken even to ruin, and that 
the ftrength of the ilate, derived from fuch ideal ^ 
riches,, might unexpectedly be annihilated by a 
political palfy. It is to be hoped, and to be 
widied, that thofe who entertain. fuch I'deasmay 
be in tJie wrong; though it cannot be denied, 
that the bank would be under a neceifity to ftop, 
if only three fourths of its notes were prefented 
for payment within a week. Hitherto, however, 
the credit of the Bank of England has been un- 
fliaken, and its notes are, without hefitation^, 
deemed equal to ready money, and received as 

fuch. 
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fttcbj not otAy In the BrttUhdominions, but alio 
in many parts of the continent. 

The Bank is a corporation, atuTin fooie re- 
fpe As to be conlidered as a trading company. The 
goyernment bufinels, as far as it relates to the . 
public funds,. , to, loans, to the payment of the, va- 
rious dividends^ to the keeping of -,the accouiU-' 
bobks^ and to many other of thefe public concerns* ^ 
is traiifa6led at the Bank, for which the company ' 
hisy from governmentj a very handfome yearly 
income. The Bank likcwife, advances money 
upon the fecurity of ilock and lottery tickets; it 
keeps a difcolinUng office alfo, by which it is faid 
;to|;ain annually above 6oo,oool' Great care is 
taken that both thedi*awe;r$ and endorfers of fuch 
bHIs may be unexceptionable, and frequently fome 
on the beA houies will be rejeeled, apparently 
from partiality and mere caprice. There is like- 
wife a bullion-office, where gold and filver is 
bought, and the Bank takes care to buy it at an 
inferior price to that which is given by refiners. ^ 
From theie rciburces, and fomc dthers, fuch as . 
their eftates^ their funds, their favings in manage- 
ment, the annual income of the company is eni- 
mated at more than 900,000!. and fome even will 
make it a million. If this be true, and if theiir 
diyidend, as it is aflerted, aioounts to little more 
than 500,0001. there muft be every year an over- 
plus of at leaft 4oo,oool. The true ftatc, however, 
of the Bank of £ngldnd,"is wrapped up in myfte- 
ricuis darknefs; and I have been told, that even 
not all the direSors themfelves are admitted be- 
hind the curtain,, or fliewn the caves of Plutus, 
where the treafuresof the company aredcpofited. 
So little is the Bank inclined to let the amount of 
its notes be known, that when the minifler lately 
laid a tax upon aU notes and bills of exchange, 

by 
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by fabje6liiig them to a ilamp, the jconipahy of^ 
fered to pay ii^oooL annuallyj infiead of having 
tlieir bilb ftamped, which was accepted. Various 
are the opinions concerning the amount to which 
the bank ifTues its notes; but the public will al* 
ways remain in uncertainty with regard to this 
point. Some have contended^ that the value of 
thofe that are in the hands of the public, exceeded 
fifty millions; but I am, atprefent, of opinion, 
that ihofe approach more neai ly to the truth, who 
fix the fum at about twenty; whic^, indeed, is« 
great deal, confidering that the bullion in the 
kingdom amounts but to five and tia^enty millions. 
It appears, from the nature of the bank buiinefe, 
that the number and value of the circulating 
bank-notes cannot, at all times, be equal; but 
may diflfer, even to the amount of millions, at 
different periods; and that the fum of ready mo- 
ney, which circulates in -the kingdom, is by means 
ot thefe bank-notes almoft doubled. 

When, in the year 178P, the great riots hap- 
pened in London, and the Bank was threatened 
to be plundered, the company applied to govern- 
ment ibr a guard'of foldiers to proteft them, in 
cafe of fimilar inftances, which was granted. From 
that time, likewife, double fets of books are faid 
to have been kept, and one of them, as I have 
been informed, is every evening depofited in the 
Tower. 

Befides the bank of England, there are a great 
number of private banking-houfes in London and 
in the countiy- I have often wondered how they 
all can fubfift, and fome of them acquires great 
fortunes, iince the banking bufineis is rather 9«i 
expenfive one. They pay, however, no inteieft 
for the money they arc entruited with; and it is 
owing to the large fums belonging to rich people, 

^hicb 
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^f^hidk they k^ep often. for a lone time in tlicir 
. hands, that they indemnify themfJlves for theii* 
trc^bli^ and expences,, atid acquire fortunes* 
l^pri^gners, who are not much accuftomed to the 
fight of great quantities of gold-coin, will be 
firuck with an^azement, when they fee J}ow» 
tii)Qonceri|edIy, in bankets-fliops^ guineas ^ arq 
i{lrown in large fhbvelson the counter, and paid 
away with as much quickni^fs and feeming indif- 
ference, as a jDhop-keeper at JBi'emen will count 
bis little groats» or a French marchand his fols. 
Ferhaps the two latter are a? much pleafed, when 
they fee a heap of their brazen coin befoi*e thepa^ 
as an Englishman may be, when he beholds at 
{hovel iuU of gold, being ufed to the fight of it : 
, fo much human happine^. and pleafure depepdr 
o^ ignorance and opinion, on cuftom and educa^* 
tinn. , . . ^ 

It is natural, when I am treating of what re- 
lates to commer<:e, to menjtion duties and cuf- 
toms; and I will, therefore, add a few words on 
this fubje<ft. In no country can th^y be greater 
tjhan in England; no whcrpcan they be exadled' 
with moae rigour ; no where are they made more 
burthenfpme^to a merchant. Cuftom-houf<^ offi- 
cers and excifermen, are in no country whatever 
the bcft dalis of people, oi* fuch as are, much 
liked, or greatly beloved ; and I am certain, that 
this is the cafe in England, in a very eminent' 
degree." Thfeir number b immenfe; and though 
there are, undoubtedly, foiiite good and Worthy* 
perfons among them, yet the greater part confifts' 
of people, who ncvdr were- much inclined to.be 
ufeful to fociety by their induftiy and application. 
The falaries which they receive from government, 
are but fmall, and, therefore, they fupply the 
reft of iheir wants, and of their fupport, accord- 
Vol. I. H - ing 
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dtttfc collt^cd in the dilK^^fet $bi^Th^Eftafa» 
1^ Scmland^ imountcd io'imfJtU^Tffl^ 

aodH fral/i bat^fihccthe tttttf^«aV^^ 
^cn greatly cbefrked^ wftKm thctt RWVeaifi^ffii^ 
amount of xfutics is much mcrcilWt. T&fiii^* 
port the liumWr of cuik)te-hdufc oftcrS," iife%^ 
a.fcfD than Mf a uwllion is lard W fee r«(j%Sirfii;; 
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aiihiialflatc-c 
jj^j^t Quite to 7pojCk>o 
and tlielhcOn^e,* as I hive alr?a<ly ^ntion?rflif 
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were 1 fourccof grea^ifl, JfcMWSlF? 
petition<'«f'i.iWridgaDf«jiMiifc iM|ft|9'¥H|i*'T'>c 
Coa^m^OiM was, that forcigoen had fogar 
Hz cheaper 
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cheaper, than the EnglifH:. that the (ag^ir-i^efiners 
vere obliged to let their work fifiiiddill fb.r^foipe' 
days in the week> and that the plaat^rs^ to^ethqjr 
with the Weft-India meP€hants» grew riqh. Thiii* 
the good intentions of the legiii[atUFe arco))U^;u6|^ 
ed.> and, to gratify the felfilhnefs of a fewi^^pa^fiyi 
nayj fotnetimes the whole publicj bec^ioe luHel*? 

• ' . . i V->. ' .Jit 

I cannot help obferving^ tJx^t tt^5 wift anij 

learned nation have thouglit proper to lay heavy 

d[utiei5 on aH Ibreign Icamingj, wbiijhiis .imported 

in books at the cuftoin4iouje# aiad, i^ pj^id^fortiiy 

the weight. A ponderous, duU lolid^V^ ,of .far 

greater value in the ojllona-houfe fjC^areS). than 

genuine wU and true^ refinemeht contained, in a 

n^t oitavo or duodecimo. That Bnglifh. books 

painted or reprinted oo the continent^ iliould be 

gpre vented, hy a heayy. doty, fronj being iinpprt- 

tdi to Jfhejdrtpi^ent pf ^E^Tgljjfi^.auihojsii ^rijnit^r^ 

ji^oji^i^lli^, fii; bookljindEr;^, \^ vei;y . j^^^ 

/n^pe|la;y> b.iitt I do not fe€LiU3y'reaf6Rii5^r,09aktng 

iiii^pojtation of Ibreign publications^ ^W(hic)t^,qi;e 

pJ5v;^,iTpuWi{hod.in England, io extrfme^ ^9^'?^ 

j^^ciMrli,, ai>d .ti:oubJlefome; Thi^ 1:$ 3ii| igf^pedj- 

,gp|fcejf3(t.ti^'awn .in the way of the prog]^!b£ of.kArjti- 

|iftg|,^f^nd,^^ hardfhif/ujnder which, tte.learij^d 

^h^ipfelyc^.aire lajd-' At the cuft9m-houf(? }q Jil^ 

/^?. *n4W^?«> ^V^ .!^ tj'5;Be?,. is to be met wAtii* 

j.l|^t^ t?^i t]^$ wiif)ie. ^ tbe^cluty) amounts bujt ^t o. a 

:$<^^> ^k^^ wo^lfl ^ readily paid fix tiuj^ 

<^>^rjj^^.);;i8 4P-h^* ,«j»teri^jj in the inoft expenfive 

Sfit^^^* )ly ^if^iteBaber that fome years ago, twp 

^}gt}flJ[^ma4vR^I^^^^^ of the fize oF.an Eng- 

riH* l^«a?W«^: i^r? WA*e coy^er. were f^i^t Wj?ic 

i£\m^m^^ ^,%|?r^roke^^ oij feeu^ 

iM^¥i!to,«^^fJ«^ \M tfeey wight J^e^dBH- 

.^^SQ^red, \(;hich he pi-cTei^te^rat the cuftom-hohfe, 

'' * where 



wlieVe tiiijvtj^wbYfir,. wtrt ordered to be eiitei cd, 
TIW" brqk^l* idXd ttie '' that the duty,' aceoi^dirig i'* 
-' ^e Wlglit^of ttVe^atnphtets, ivould havdly imOliW 
tq^y Jv5t^er(fty^ ^^ * the Cuftotn^hoiile: t^es ' tb 
abou^^'five/^lKftl^^^ As the i)riginal Valae 6t 
btx^.I^|;i)afm]^mef8 wasbnlv ! took the 

a^viifedf pruflexice ami cxicoaomy; aftd faci'iflted' 
fiiteen pence to fave five fhillings,. and a g^eat 
deal Or trduble befides, by leaving tny pabipMctiji 
in the hands of the Cuftam-houfe officer^.. : Here^ 

fill " 

mcleed, b grdat poena for juft and pertfaient rc- 
Boatks ^/but I will abftain frobi Quaking them, and 
only alk two .qaeftionS ; — Firft, I&a^mallv M^bo- 
ou'gnt to' pay Only four pence or fix >pence duty^, 
which the law rtquires>_ bound in- juft ice and. 
eqiiltyi to^iofe five fliillings in fees, if'he wlflie* 
to receive his property? Secondly — Should no 
dii^mdion be made between things, particularly 
triflihg ones, entered at the cuftom-houfe, Upoh. 
oath,/' far fi^ mah*'s eiwn'uSk, and thofe brought mi 
for file attd coinmcfce ? Indeed, the Mufes'Will^ 
never protiouncfe a panegyric oji zny ox^om.^ 
faoufe whatever, mach lefs on that in. Londdh* 
Thavc been* told,- that a learned fdreigncr haU- 
in^nted a mathematical Jxlfti-ument, of which tMe 

Jrreat Newton entertained a high opinion, a^d/likl': 
oimed ^eat «xpe6lations« The Royal Society. 
receiv6aone as a pl*efettt,aiidlirl&ac heating <h^ 
its arrival, was fo eager to fee ancf fecurc k>*tlialf 
he himfclf haftehed td tht cuftoiocKboiafe,. to fetdi; 
it away. The duty it was fulge^l: t<^ was to be 
paid^ vdldrtrMf and the prelident of the -RoyiEiV 
Society being ^ed bow muchnts v^liie might be^^ 
anfwered, contrary to his ultial mal^ii^r) ^Hk 
fome warmth ; What do you rne$nf^ Bb ^ M/tk 
^^1 mltiafcirtaik Msv^f Bh ofimmtife ^fflUei 
tTjponthis, the aiAom-hOfife officei^ , fixed tbdr 

Ha / owiv 






Hcttf nUUcM 1^ is dt&aSdinj ilictcveaae. I^odoo. 1714. 
have 
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their dcftlnation, whtcb'are moftly the villages 

time, tbc caetjippoli* is prpv ijied, j. Na)j, I ^ajgf, 
icgu^mly, fc^ oia the pubtxixogisj^^in^^ 
ndbn; a^ mid-day, ^gax^jof %i^|gl5q,, 
^ei^ fifteen and tweoty> mOiuM^^ ,on tlie J 
hoj-fes^ ^ provided with piflols .an^. Qu^Bjekf^Qui^^ 
Tying their contraiaand goods bphipd their t^i^U^f- 
iii packages, and Ai&iently rcfoliae . to .i-epi^^ 
any exciie or cuAom-*houfi^ officers,? who .{nouU^ 
attempt to fiop them* r If thc;i(c Oj^oi^ld happen ioc^ 
-have foldiers .along with theoi for. ^$ftancc».j 
bloody enga|eme&ts will enfue, and manj[ on boih^^ 
fides will loic their lives. . * 

'This contraband trade is carried on not only 
as a kind of warfare, blitUkewife as a wcjl-negu-j 
laFed cooixnercial bufihels. .; There is not oi^y^. 
regulfir.bookrkeeping; but even proper xic^ni ^ 
arc' fejit. about, from time to tiroei in thteiriro-'^i 
fpb^live, diftri£(s, to. take commiilions* "^^t^ 
fr<^ight; and even the infurance, b fd tied by tlic^ . 
in cafe any pierf6ns fbould not be inclined to iuu -^ 
the riik, /earing that their goods nlight be feized.,^, 
Tl^fe who do xiot infure, get tbeir.coaioQditi^s 
Ijciierally ftrrjialf the price which they coft when ^ 
thc^ aire .entered at liie cufiQm-houie, and the / 
diujcs properly paid. Thufe who infure have ^ 
them de)ivg;fid-fpr about two thirds. ; . 

The io^pring. of the dnries on lea. ax^ coffer^ . 
on^ wine,^ brandy, rum, and other. fpirituoMik , 
liquors, has; greatly checked fmuggling, a^ 
increafed the revenues of- gpveriusent, by quSr 
lodx-houfe duties ; but the contraband trade is* ; 
notwuhftan^jDjgl canned .on brifkly. Tbecujliom* j 
hc^le officer^l may, indeed, in , great meafure^ « 
prevent fmug^g^bgon the arrival of packet- bqatit. ' 
and^p3 tb^t ^)^*aport; bitf tbjdrxffc^aj»io^', , 
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Si>tyd*^^«%rmfev«ftr very dafirtft V ifl-evtikj 
a?kfea ^ iWiu^ii^,^ which 15 carried 6fl W 

aR^frc^^irtfy,'6y diefe filhiiig-toats, eft fotot" 




ti^ i^ fefd tip 'couTfe- Aeaptr/ thaftnhofc' 
WlMfrtiVi^m^haa fti btnem of a df a*r4>ack. ' - 

How mQch the contraband trade hai inereafcd, ^ 
aikl &ow*e3ti5cnflvc it 1^ ■fbi'-goirernmeht to' pi'te- 
^reatift; ajpesirrtrom th^ immber of king^'s (hip*, ^ 
vfedi abot&lt4io?ii6re thaii forty/ ahdwhidi are ' 
trtiifi'ftgdtt'theiBfltilft coaft, ^mci-cl^td^witdlifhi •' 
iaokg^r^ ^tm^y Sbme of Htirfn:«tott^ath thfe - 
ranV pf 5''^^^*' ^}^^ to ktep'up^a pi^j>er force 
agjffEfr Jfoogg^ ' requires no Ic^ than %%3i^ 
U^th; -and tnbre than zaojoobh \o tx),iitit^^' 
thttni"^^ '-'■: '^' « - . ■ - • •;— ^-^^U 

Oh <lii^ iS>aft of Scotland; fcontrabafidtflade ^ ^ 
cafJicd bn firore brilkly than on'the-' Eiigliftil'S 
Smtrgglii^ veffels ate- continually goitfg 'wck'^^.* 
wi?r'd¥^ncRbru'iiidi, lifettvten' thelcaieni ccfeft'^iif f 
Scotland and that of 'Hbl)atta;iaxid-FlSiid<irs;t^ 
twJen ' Cbipcnbagen, GtothirtAArg^^Tii^f otWr 
f\%ce^J They fetch rutt, fVench^mlbther^fdM^ 
of'Brandy, wine,* and tea/ I'he'ii^iM' is, iH^t'* 
thii Kifed bf traffic ii carriea^bn^Aof «ykVlii-i^^' 
btrf with ready money, fbinc Eng!?fh 'ttoJil ^fer-'''^^ 
haps elscceifrt^d, though hs'tiirfo?tiWiy iliffiffi^^ 
bi^fd'unaft fev^e-perialficil Vfli I^MHa^dJr^^"^ 




lairoi^^nd I have been infonned> that it is done 

H 5 pretty 



^ 4&»4MK0& 



''^du1^ ' tiffi^n) ' 'a no>»U<t' of - nfololefiifikNn. wd 

■IWeAftly-ftelHiSliB.-. ■ Jr;..- .. ,. .,., ..„ 
•" ' WiittM'OirfS !■«► )M«iiJt««-kl» «eca jUmW 
•W^ l''^^^ WtMM>iU>-{nii«gIg^« injHife 

''eBII|,':ll but- trUlli^. 'tkoiieh.:m..C>j^sdrf«ie 

"^d^nl^ ftteg|t«t ixi)* it duty fnfc. U4 AII4 tf 

"^A Aiii'dli<)"fcU >> IM/ Ik say kclm «f uia. 
';»«#'«*» «»f'i>(i'*«H.yil.. Tlu»,.wK<l, 
't'^{f^^aal)!e^Vttt4AingenieHI 10 get i^cbeK-by 
''¥M%gHhfc''aM «4 indOMmant to profefiWM u„ 
'^efifSrit Bytte gAVernaiWiu is 

, THiqMifebilfillW oC ua in Engluil iii,^o- 
'^''HIWii»i'«t'«tl«M« iM^agaoutkliiifttliaroran 

'■ aglt^<f<'I!kMltdla'«nr!S>;>kci,i»,iiii|>iif(3«i>. 
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fik^ii]iponicdxta9£^l»9. ?.... , ,^.,, ^..,. 
^^> *iTb^«^ Qlr<lcft-)dfiii^i»g. TOjpilg ^1 :X9VlU^, Iff 

^ poor people ia Ei^hnd,. .pmisulayly amp^ig , 
'*dirlyiMii«^Wfaacv«B7CQafiid9raK.^ atte}|tionj, 

^^tbi»'aBnomBo»fti/m-4^ittki|^. ijp s^ jypljit(<;^ ^e)r,. 
^'Md ilMcAi'»^»rd Hi^tbe toilth of tl^o&^tfiat ufe 

^4h^pU»«oti, that^cwoiikltbf qn^pf the cj-j^a^ftt 

^^tl>^lliytfimp0i:iaiioi»(H)f ua.from;C^^na.wer)^ P|CK 
^ ^illit^db Jljkit: tbu. certainly miXl .^i^ b^^ ,d<^jf^^ii{< 

bg '16 AOfltr tfiol oaI^ ^ faihicynii j>«^, ^,ui a %me«l 
Ctilfem) and notveafily. aWii^r* JBkfici^y/U ift 
t6 feme pieople, &r ceilaMilwpffe^ extt^^wely 
bmefidak OcneeiriaoejBA^ .W 9»f ^^s^ of . .4ut^9 . 
and the exciie on tea, cUies. al^put .ly^pQ^poo 
p!Otfnd» aaiuiaHy> ttam all itefie^. ojS. Pfy»pkr 
i^K '«'TfaeBdft^Indi(i»HiipaAy^£^€aiN>Qt)bM^gr^y 
' ^ '«Mcddittf%nd te*-4|o»k iogt %, ili ga W' gr,cat, ^jims 
-^^%PiiiQiteyi>yfk9 wd;inhaUWia4U;^to<if|ca^q(^ if. 

„■*'• . ... ".: ■.; "- •• •• ■-» '-M-i 
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i;^fei who slfd mibuncj^^liMkildiiifcenBJmis^ 
Ui))f8]fi, ^atiHBrinkiiig ^ #itfaoilfirsatiiignwMil 

^4fi|ejotb tbeinnadBlQrrQii AlkitiMti^ttimfatfffidh^ 
<(|^^)Xbpea|>leh;ri»uliyetiihA]iido nob feftnlTiHyh ^? 

}i9g t«i Wicdnfaf arlaorroil^ tea* Xbfi)»ciiigciDtliv 
JU^eAtll ^'ikn^ng^Hhe moniejr iii tin^cxporuiiir}^? 

' tp^j^i^gi^flKiroBiletiif i^ umkr t<>vpi)ef««^ the beatoli: 
l\C^I^3>^li»b . ':itti^yH^'<lo not Mile liow'jiiiucth^' 

ficiaii» have afierted that it corrodes the nerYooa. 
iyltf 4 ^t tbdM<df^iii^i«ttkdii8 the cdnAittttii^^ 
Q^ti a1vl»^e)i^rfea|oimilhff Jeaft> ob&irired^y hckurt 
ie|§<|htr^ilhA<3^i^AlioftiioAh^ ast fNsatfedilud^ 

Hfiimdqi^i ij$b^t> f n9li!Htl;iikuadii^ciaU (Tbafbnkigi: 
ag^}]^. t)m^ii]tfHn1t^Oj;>f dea)^4tr|stnotiMlf cctnifL 
t^^ l)irtoiiiMfilU^««(maied^ Shatd% tiB)iioe>;: 



, 1 



fepiqfdbfiiMii4oiPSv>taiid idttnkff' he^Aas gwwii m 
«v^ ^^M fitahn ttyidwwUiBg^M > The r dilnfAnr 

fi0rang(th«mftlw«^of ^a^f^lkbti . m i» Mtppf^ 
ifMittte geiie9aiity^£<hofrmw}niiy tuoc ire^bot 
iudiferditv odcttbtttrs; otlKrwife> tMcywoiifai 
kvpelbund oQttliDW «mlLthfi:o(iamiititioa.:taM44 

'Men>fte fiiift^broughtiftfae i3iilfAr''tfa|s %$x>itM^ 
jwritiwirfitfy^oftteiiimgdtheiiiti^opw ofbteaik^ 

iviiich^9pnoduOdd totgenevm^nt mmttilVp^ 'm Mii 
t|tc9p:75o>t)Ook. Ikriiiii;.' He SifEaicA) tplttt^ty? 
kMii^iifig ilbe dsiMs this fom woukli be:t^i«fdf3Mr> 
t6o^oooUj but adtfiD«kdgc4f atitbe finteilHi^ 
tiidttiic «ew Jprrod«Geiof> tte-wJUKtiml 4AiidcJ#ci 
tax: '^wnxld aiiM>u0t«ti»; 9C»>^^(lbol«iJK3viifc ^d^ollp 
diek^ce^ : tiiat: govcfnaiiait^: fe^^fccMfidigi ^^ 
fdtt 4uK a tnittfon, on iswtriii|n«he dot^^c|rtiiiBiMJlp 
iii4te9^<>f^ iVt>y dietco«iaMaftioantk^4M««^inM^ 

it fiibuld ferther be«t«itaiketf«d, tMi tbeC^^ 
idii companyy o»^ftce6Unt'of^^«^)o#«y}ng)^f 
tbediitksr <M| tea> land di(kkiiiig' ttup^ti^Kk^ef 
ifpis )iifiibUd»toiiD|90^i8lqawift}d 
t^ it AH Ifefoijri aadi Jthicnof Jisiitirf^^bi^l^ 
d4i^ lidiidDit piys^ to '<go^tt«ime^Ha}^) iiit^¥ipfi 
deoUad aifo^£nTU)jiiMiflt^lIdMil6l«p g^ 
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hisbilU TCTV nor a mHlioo and ft half of revenue 
for M^Si^ tca^ 

drinkers leeined to trouUe ihemielves very little 

^oAmi^,^M>^^4iiM ta^4toiliteriyi#^^abin^ 

IftitiL^i^rttly ftt 4teh4iig|i^4itt^((2tta|^k ftl^yjtie 

^dl^^M^ liWfo Heftfkhir^ll^yMf b^laMrMdtM4 
to be buiWP ' > So#«»gnf^iANiidti^it» of g^tdani^ 

'Mqtb»/miia0^«^<^kiSlii' 4[|» <boitfi|i«bi^ i tiMb^iice^ 

iW-^' ^^)A%i^^l»f«d vtijjl goldi 'Ottd Ibved ii^ivlPliur 
^M^'%^^dt)ibl ''iaUea^ Soitir«b«df 'OffeiNBtf- 14> a 
MAb^M«6ft dtkoeti «i4ib •«a»i'tii^ le<$ ^gndtotlt 
"Ca^li^tt^^lD^i-ttMd gtoder eiae^oMctli, i4itet)rgi£r. 
4m. ^']U^b«d4«if«bif 'citt t>ut the ifbteav W 
%^'<aM^i)Mri#iie^^}fi^iiiMl% kav)$5 ^edpliiig 
XH^be oi^ ^l^t^04^i«tM(#lk^flkbl^iHhcNlgll 1^ 
^^ifth!^MiJitt^4i^e 4he flfiaies, bo- 

■^^ft ^h^ htt^the^ttiiiBfoHiHte to be4ewedf aa^ tU«- 
^^Mibder^ki»MiAtiff^*f '-''''- ^ -'-<'• -^^'^ 

aiVT Jii* i-klii?*;* h« Oi.>»i; ^ *v;*'. . ..,.; '.. . .>..:r 

ill tHb£i X. oai>fiaiUuD B 1& (fit>ir.:rK^, , :»aft ^-^^q^q: 
biuov/ Ji t^^<^*»*i ni noilliiG / (/;.»/) \-.»\ ti»ui^|t^ 



N, 



lOiiJ^^p/J Bit 

ax/iMvsi \q lied s has ooiliioi s isaa v try ,IIid zld 
be depended upoa,.tfaifb)lMWWf'lMI4^}M(«%«^ 

9«4»Bbi%id>dfriib^f^^^MnAa tjftr^BitfM ii^^rffr 

W -L*^ «. ^^ J .- A •__ <* 1 — A* > » 

sQfc<wapJU leathm^flM, Aie4»Bfe>jgl»j^,irf|ptrdiPM^ 
i: (Iil|ftyiGb}i^e^«filll<JICCOMlMiQfltl^.if^^^ 

li^re fiated,t.4f> bfH)aM?^i[iqihi*^ 

kn maaufaaurea art y^]ll/^iiSt^fM^iibS»^B9^ 
millioiui aod abave ; thofe ia leaitber are more 
than ten; thoie in flax aad henp at two naillioiia 
aind a balf j^ in iilk above tbi*ee millbiis.;. in glaik» 
papei'» and porcielaiA at a millioni and a half;, m 
It^on^ very near a millioii* la iliort» it would 
. not be difficult to prodttCft a fiun above fifty milr 

lions. 
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thdigfa-this 'fe<m»'mdMmc,'*viipltiftiimmm-'^- 
and are empioyed 1n tfaeoii Smbc- jgM 'i4i!6, <$lifej(^ -^ 
proidiiTe ^ UTdihbodi flich as<itisl ^^*y ji^f a*^' 
mifiioD'oF pedfjlte art- 'rtgaged'ta ti^'{i«b, ^B^^ - 
ana tins' and a'tBitSOn ■^*»^ ^ t^aHH thf^tmHk^'- 

rottittP, 4tUy fix pounds iiterit^,nb6upljbili<^e^HiP^'' 
cufeiidn. ■^•■' '■■• -■ ' • •■-.••?-3 ';^ -1.., ;?.ii.u;: rt? 

and |>6h:«ft(W, -perffapj, extei^etli »«in^aWi%i ' 
put*'vWijd'^e-'p'«ft«'n«^* wfa«* 'Ain«fi»"*»<!ry'^' 

ibofe i>f otb«r countries, is a fafBdfcrit'^^ftwP ot'' 
it;.tliojagK 1t*ems w-Jf thia'piklHWttoffbegil 
to abaf^? "ef* Jrffe^yeart ft has-beetf ol^JM-fti ' 
£n|i(ffi MiMfiftah^,' pilrtictiarly thcge in vi«6<^''': 
len?Hl»S?th<jV^avedtecrtafed itt tbdi'1^rt'iific\k-' ^^ 
•lue 'hbtwWiafhBaii^ nhe pftee of 'tftcal' Uas ¥if A»«' " 
Sodl«}''«iteH1fiicWfl»-rfinufta^ai*rt wi*^feofel ^J 
JiaTe'-&rf^«t*cP4^ .fhiaf' fuBje^^ila\^&-'^^icMrfwi^'''•: 
l«i^,''tfHrt¥Hfei»"1i«lifh.*^*fe'ijttt rf<iwibf Aesfftii- '• 
Iridflfe'HUiiV'^'fflaJ'ft *a*fbrit«!riyi b«t'tltaff^« ''-^ 
^eiifiia'fii^ ^'pi^ f l^iftesp'^hio foraierly/ afhd Mttl^ -' 
-Ae^?fi#^tbe"tfn(fes^i»«fe'^t4i't*i As iok- the fiit^' • 



annufirf]^eqqired by a aiati in a middling RMhis^' ' ' 
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Iife» wbo wilhesto make what is calledonly a decent 

two jnonlhsj, bdfore it is out of lainipn. Kj^^^^f^^ 

th%tif5lfef»?,«»fC|wi.¥a£6i tli!ftj)fi9f;j9iAb^ 

a gfipat^^sp8^^,,off^'4tiOvj.jj^a9H&(au^^^^ 

«na4»ye^alfpiW^a*.Mw*PJf«i«^^ ,m,ri 

fur others ; they are benencial to gOT<eriu)Q^^py; ^ 

lhofc»g»W^A.ph^p^.of foJfy^ iy,,wWc«,ffll^^ W . 

w4j»'wP^d«IS«^ V / ct -- vi,v. » T^ko- ifA .h;dt 

part^^v jtl?e glpbe. It ia aftomftiiift^JL^ )fPff ^ .j 
^r the ar;ijift,cf!imcd to leffei^JaJ^ur .SMap.r^tjn^ tq^-^ 
majcedifpatet^ aaMJ)y tbcfc «pca»s..tp }^jff^}f4tA 
to fdl cbea^p^ . W^ch*cbaiw|>^:lHi^tji>fl^i .^fifvg^i^^ip. 

and tJ;topO|^ of other Xl^ifigH ifJ® * W. 5^^ li 
incrfidiblriaciUjtyi wd pafe, .wi^ia^V^fl^ti^ 
tlirou^h foiae hcuidi^ hands^ i^efipij. j^ 
to they perieSion. . .No leiavth^ J^f^y d^€c^jt.^{^ 
iKukb m'e .bnGed al>oui« th^^n^ ^lwh«fi[^^^%df 
a ii€»edle« P4I<^*^^> fqfn^ ycai)8 ^p^it, »f{Pj fi^i^si^ 



a crowii a wtck^ whloh ii^lOBi^rietfpi#s af^f^U;A%| 

h«if ^1^ » ^^ feowilicsi ,f^iJ^h%«M^vUj«^ ^ 
patently ISoaall waf^ ^f tbi^\J^l^i%,/Ci^^^ j,-)^ 

ttoe»C?lYe6.^. • ..,;-^-;v- /, r- n;..T: i. \: i^*:ii:.p'>^iia'na« 



^ M^^VftRTiSf^J^ftt 
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EhglHh'Iitlf vitoilfaAares, it is £iid> do not eq«al 
the fHttchj iteirhcr itf tiAneii jiOr beauty of 

*ttriS'%)t3«lj«@ii»4;«^ii! ' #tfe1if > Wf4e«l)^SW}lfl#^ 
T»««Ms it}^{F1^f(ii«^i)SSi-id>^#l^'Vfii^fHed1« 

e^kit^^hife^^ mm fHimjfiimAmiom^tMt 

i«i^1'^u«e1t'iiiV Th«'£ft'gltfli!C¥i^#M(^gkfr fi^ 
ft|^'d6iUfb^bfeWdbll«M4:l»&,^»%idnlAfi;y^^ 
«^>»Mti.^lkli%s MeifiH»toW f»lA<«lftS :iti%^ 
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wfcieh^re better; 'anB rtiofccoti&fbttable a? h'othe > 
Bift wfa6eS^fei^ v<^ottld rer}<9cmy' remonftfaf^'ihiUc^ 
tfitterSj where fefhion 'liaSf glVert it^^iri^icyi'to! 
fi)lly', ^iftight bfe fui-e that the oiaitiVTi'd^.-'^S^^^^ 
jiot for wildom, would la\igli ai hin;i is lloucl ikki ^ 
tbe^g* that barked at the moon. ''''. ' * ' ) '"'' "^ * 
-IP is laid bf' the Englilh, that Uiejr^re^iibt eti^ 
dow«d with ' great tat^nts^^forr; In VeniTori ; bilt^ 
^M^everhas feeh the toamifaSoVids "at Biirdirig* 
kaiD) fmd in many oth^r pladfey^' Witl be ealily 
ecHivineed, that fiich an aflertion is toTb^ inadc with 
^utioni and that they> certainly, are the inoft 
iagehi4>Us to improve inventions alre^y made, ta 
tender them more perfe6K And if inventions are 
frequently owing to accidents, the improving 
QpoA them requires fometimes more ingenuityj 
Md.a0idiiou8 medi Wion> than the invention itfelf. 
IVkh more foamlation^ perhaps, it is laid, that 
|]le £ngli(kmanufafiarers, particularly thofewha 
^niploy tilemfelves in articles of luxtiry, do it 
vith icb tafie than fome other nations, parti<tu* 
krly their acigbboars the Frentb: It hasbeeix 
aflerted, thai they (hew this want of tafte muchi 
in' thei;- drawings, their deligns, and patterns.' 
For tiiis retofbn they have been obliged^ ehhei' to 
procure' thel^ things from abroad, or- to engage! 
Freficbmen ^ work, for them. I niyfelf have 
knowR A»ne, who for fuch purpofe:> were em- 
ployed and well paid by Englim maniifa^urers in 
the cottKHi and caHqa-prihting, or thj: fifk-weav- 
ifig bufitiefa. The royal academy of painting,' 
fcalpture>^nd atdnte^re^V^^ fobe years ago, 
iAtl:ttuted'fi9h tM ptirpdfe3of itmovln^ this want, 
to make the ^lictples t$f good tafte more'kttowif 
io~:&)gl«idi and to foxm ber artfib after themi 

1: T *■ ' '• • ' '' 
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tt bas been reKna^v^tdallb^ Uxatiiiice^Hejiifiii^VHI 
of thiii academy, the Ehgliih n^anu$^6|oiie&'})^10r0 

^en bipnefited.bjr' it, Tw maniifai^iurc^ atSitt* 
5Ptiniilia!^> ^^^bally.thpfe.tjiat arre, in the- tigfi 
bufih€i&,^ Uay^ b^en v6iy fuccefeful in inikajif!^ 
^^ Fi:^nct^ i . and the French thieinlelves have b^pn 
g^ineriliyJt. '. The Englilb manufacturer workf 
neater than the Fvenchman^ and wbenheba^.d 
pattern before him. to work by> he generally exe- 
cutcjs the copy ui a more finiflied A}r]:e.than^th« 
Original Uf^li can, boaft. Many Birmingham toys, 
ate fentover.to Paris^ where pretended, £ngU0ir 
oonpoidr€;urs win ,p3y^<ioubl^ the money forptb?x?3| 
^h a luypofition tjiat they are ^rench-Boade^t iind-^ 
coni^^q^ue^tjyi^ . as the produce of, Parisian geiuiUj 

fuperior to ajay/pf Xondon or Birnwi^gham, P**© 
of the^^ conceited arbitei:^ o£:tafte^bjid^boji||^^ 
Ihiiff-bpb^ filFdiijiSy 5tid returning tab^^i^V^ cg^l^ 

XQSi, ma^^v^jurcr U)^ ^^s f .;4•^^lJe^,^^f Ht^fte 
aS^^ b1^ with ^iy^iof^iieer, 

1^; |hjs^ bbpc r aljfced ^the manufaflijrgr i9^fl<^€AJjl 

onlyJi^U ,ag,u!nea e^hf ;^y^l^§,4^ oownoijtr 

^riit. in^, an .imm/iderate fif^ofc^l^bter^ 
vdilcb. t^e manufa6lurer aO^eiih^n^.M^ 
'j^xii^d permit him to cut t^e:covei^^^ tM iNaif^ if 
fifi^relf nted him , with anQ^h^^fvpf j?gp%l fVtfee^bml 
|pp(^eis ? This. 9f^r w^^ficc^ptpi| ; gn^ xhk r^mi 

him hi^ namf^oft^ »?^:^BJ?^-r^W«An564e*feci 




tij^roe^a,,^4^(^ii Wd>lI«jdgfi|pXite»?ijpfc6hi9 
feind are very numerous. 

It 



tlu>fe abroad would do the fame, innmgift^Sfk 

Son blJOD fi^idv .i^>:>:bi;!'^'! T.^!cr^! iroTi bo^^flli* 



lfolft'«)t>ldl»db0Mii^< Iftd^^the fililtiiiiafa ti^add^ 

Mmk f(^^^Pi' fwlti^^miit<)itv W England alp 
i^i'NMlMn i^t<^fidi^ Wal)^^tt6»MMhe^^^lbdtt» 1^> 
Mtoimit. Iijr' niaiMs ^Miett^^ of i4^oihi)eridMoi^ 

id)i0$U iiid^^to' fiftWi^^tli^ >lidvai»^ tf UngiiilK 
^ri«lly Mi oj^jftefr, li^>ei&mte« 1^ ^aohM<t' 

xih Dfv kud tl>>pi-yilttt6^tlle<iii7lkyi^bf tfaeH^te^ 
^1^ sift«» biiving 'il6ten afr JfsuA «^dity >ecftlilf 

fortsMdeJi inidct gftit ^hift te»i <ffeti([J^ ff ^mjf^ 
cftA,' %y^ teeaoif of pckt prdttife, H^MclP si^lH^^ 
dottr ke^^tf Brhifh aHiftns^tb ka^ tWii^c^y^ift^^ 
aifti 45 aftft them in fti^r httr titidi^A4kiii|^''Siiffi « 

be mee^ with m tfie ^eflfii^Mll 4ine$^ttfki^\hfe EMg^ 
lifii BdunrfiKShireM ke rabbet ttyl»e'^r«ft^ f£il^ 
!• birt>Jarted< if fi^iti moih*.idFfp^ 



tBirai, <^^c*« -ii^h^ inh^tmiiin^Bii'^h tbkkidi^ 

jrc0il%^ed from tbofe prejudicesj whi^b couki not 

but 
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but obAhi6^ the pro|r^ of laaavfiifiiiktes. One 
of them 19 that oppohtioB whtcfa was fihewn agaii^ 
the life of machines to tire labour, to render tht 
Ivorkeoiy, and to make di^tdi* It waff thottght> 
that poor people were deprived by them of <«i^ 
ployment Co gain their bread, tiid that it wa$ 
better to fet numbers to work than that One per- 
fon^ by means of a machine, ihouM do wittr eaft 
the work of many, who were to be left idle* 
From fuch a fuppoiition a fa w- mill, whi^h was 
ereSiedy about a hundred years ago, near Lon* 
don, was demolifhed again, that the labouring 
poor might nt>t be deprived of employment, 
tr pon the fame prindple, atumult was ready to 
break out among the fpinnei-s in* Lancafhire, 
becaufe fpme maniifadlurers wanted tO' introduce 
a new invented wheel, conftrudted upon fuch a 
plan, that one perfon could fpin fix threads of 
cotton at one time. Had it not been for fohie 
iden of fenfe^ who to6k pains to perfuade and 
convince thefe people, that it would be for thieir 
6wn intereft and advantage to make ufe of this 
kind of fpinning-wheels, they never would have, 
fuffered thefh to be introduced. At prefent, as I 
have been informed, they are fo well convinced 
of the ufefulnefs df them, and the foUy of their 
prejudice, that, perhaps, riots would enfue, if 
2&n attempt weVe made* to prohibit tliem. All forts 
of machines that can be beneficial ^are now intro- 
duced, improved by time, and new ones invented. 
Mills, iet in motion by wind, water, fire, and 
fleam, are moft ingenioufly confhrufted ; and moft 
iuccefsfuUy ufed to facilitate and accelerate vari- 
ous kinds of work. And, indeed, if the Englifli 
will fell their manufa6lurcs at as low prices as 
Other nationis, nay eVen cheaper, it is, on kccount 
e£ the dearnels of proviiions and of labour, im** 

poflible 
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^|)oflible/or them to obtain this end pthe.m.ife than 
.^^y the] uip of ^ jaaj^f^ifli^esy ,TVe qu itkqv . aad ,ihe 
'..fcfs .expgjpfiyely^.^e^ can work^,; and^ th^'m^ 
'* picy cajx; finilty^wil^Iiout hurting the^gpgdneife of 
,;^s ^uality^./^e ;<Aeaper.l^^^^ will tell, ^^id of 
• m^i^. <iV9f^ <>f „?-.«rg^t§r . quantity gf gopas. 
-Th^ m^n^^^ nuiifiter 

oi, woi;ki]fiei\%^and pay them good wages j he will 
.^biipg mjpnqy^xntp qt^icker cifculationa. andfogner 
/ S^'Qw ri^^l^* <^ fip^.^vev, notwithflanding all that 
' T havi^ faid in favour of the ufe of machines, care* 
' inould b^ tak^n, ,that the poor are liot. deprived 
/6f labour, and one man pot be fuffered to enrich^ 
faimfelf by fubftituting imechanical arts where 
'" induflry waslDcfore employed, hot caring whether' 
Che poor around him were ilarving for want of 
work* I have been told, that in lome imifances, 
the ufe of machines is carried fo far, that where 
, before fifty people were employed and pbtained a 
maintenance, at prefent not fiv^ are. wanjte^, 
,becaufe, the i^nduilryof Iprty-five is fuperie<^^d 
by mechanifm. Humanity and government fhpuld 
in fuch inflances interfere^ and either prohibit 
the too far extended uie of machines, or device 
other ways and means to employ theinduftay of 
thejpoor. I remember to have foraewliere read, 
that the famous father Touvnemiiie^. who lived th 
the berioning of this century at P^ris, perfuade|J 
himfelf of the pofTibility of making a. particula^ 
kindof organ, which, .when played, Wo^ld hav^ 
the fame etfeil'uppn men as the beft eating anfl 
drinking ; that it would gratify the agpetite, kn^ 
siveftrenagth to the body. Suppofirtg ,that tl:^ 
icheme oiiblly could feriouflyliave beenexecutr 
ed^ a;id fuc^.orjgans were intipduccd mto E^gr 
land, and come into general ufe, to.tjie greajt 
detriment of taxes and excife,' btcaufe people 
Vol. I. 1 could 
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could then difpenfe with eating and drinking, 
would the chancelioi ot the exchequer not have 
■tried every means to prevent the ufe of fuch ma- 
chines, becaufe he M'ould foon have found his 
coflers empty ? Indeed, the parallel, between the 
inachine3 that deprive the poor of the means to 
get a livelihood, and that which, if it were pof- 
fible, would ftarve the minifter of finances, is a 
very true one; only with this difference, that in 
the firft inftance humanity would Qied tears, and 
in the other fmile at the death of the excife. 

Another prejudice from which the Englifh are 
recovered, is the opinion, that by digging canals, 
and by p^romoting inland navigation, for the fake 
of carrying -manufa^l-ures and the produce of one 
province to another, many would be fufferers, 
who had gained iheir living by being employed 
in land-carxiage* At prefent, every one is con- 
vinced of the great utility and convenience attend- 
ing the carriage of merchandifes by water upon 
rcanaU, iwhich is not only lefs troublefome, but 
:alfo;much cheaper. New canals, therefore, are 
« dug in all parts of the kingdom; and rivers, by 
.means of ttiem, joined, where it can be done. 
This faves a number of horfes, which are expen- 
live to maintain ; and goods are not -only more 
.cheaply conveyed '^ from one place to the other, 
but alio with greater fafety, and lefs danger of 
damage. Indeed, the nfefulnefs of fucli canals is 
at prefent not only'^readily acknowledged, but, it 
ijs even thought a fubjefl of furprife,, that people 
)uld have been fo long infenfible of their advan- 
t^es, and backward in promoting them. 

'he great quantity and variety of Englifh 
ma^faflures, requires a number of purchalers, 
amofc whom they are to be difpofed of. With- ' 
inih<?^ealm> the cohfumption is undoubtedly the 

moil 
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moil confiderable; but the exportation is the 
great objeft to be kept- in fight; for it is the fup- 
port of foreign trade, it brings foreign money 
into the kingdom, it employs thoufands of hands» 
■which would otherwife be idle; and it procures 
bread to' numbers of families, who would be dif- 
treffed, if they did not work for foreign coun- 
tries. All European nations are more or iefs 
fupplied with Britifh manufaflures, but by far 
the greater part goes to the Eaft and the Weft In- 
dies and to America. The American confump- 

. tiori was forrinerly very great indeed, but it is no 
moi'c fo now, fince fo great a part of the colonies •' 
are become independent, and begin to eftabliflji 
manufaflures themfelves, which will not only 
dithinifh the demand of the Britifh, but, perhaps, 
will in time rival them. However, if this (hould 
happen, it will be, in all probability, moie the 
concern of the next generation than of the prefent. 
It may be eafily conceived, from what I have 

' faidon Br it ilh commerce and manufa<9ure&, how 
a<fvantageous they are to the kingdom in its pre- 
fent fituation, and how neceffary it is that both, 
for the weUare of the ilate, ihould be encou- 
raged, and by all means rendered flourilhing. 
Manufactures promote ijiduftry, and devife. a 
hundred njethoda.to thofe who will work, to fup* 
port themfelves and their families. They increafc 
luxury, and with that the revenues of gpvern^ 
ment, by multiplying impofts and taxes, which ^ ^ 
are paid by buyers and confumer?? as well as by 
the manufaSurers themfelves. Part of ih^ pro* 
duce 6t the induih y of the nation, being expor* ed 
to foreign countries, enriches it; and ihoulsnds, 
. employed at home, in ufeful occupations, aic 
kept from iclleneis, and out of miichiei, Beijig 
engaged in labour, burdened with taxes, /nd 

I Z furrou^dcd . 
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Xuvrounded vith the Cares of tkc worM, th^^y do 
not itilnk of dii^urbing the pence. I«i jfosae ref- 
pe6ts it might even be feid, tkit i»a»uf{a£iories 
are more conducive to poptilatidathaa^itelis^der 
and moieeneiTatTng Uibottts of agf kiikure» 

That queftion which is fo f]S^queiltl)r a^fdlcd^ 
Whether agriculture t>Y maimfa<6k>ries are to he 
.preferred, may be co«lidei*ed o« ^iffereiMr fides, 
aiid confcqttentlf airftvered dilHere^ly. Tke 
neceffaries of life are undoubtedly iarf'greateF coit 
fcqaence than the conveHieAcies ^T tt;| or the 
€Oinfbrtabkne& and elegance of dre&. ilgdciil- 
rturc has, therefore, in this viev undoubtedly, 
the prcierence; and iftheibilof a coumrybe fo 
.fertile, as not Only amply to naintauy its inbaJ^' 
tanls, but even to leave a grea^t deal for exporta- 
tion, it would be very impolitic to neglect theJe 
.t;lches of nature, and to encourage tnanufactures 
in preference. But wheie botfe are happily jinit- 
^cd,. and can be tuvjBied to advantage for the coun- 
l^try, it is fo much the tnorc beneficial, confidering 
, the relative connexion in which civUized nations 
y*aie placed with, regard to each other. Mar.y 
countries, among which England ^ particularly 
may be r^koned, have not only iuffident but 
• esren more than is neceffary to maintain their in- 
habitants, and make them happy with their nati- 
onal produce. Since, however, the abfence of 
riches, accoi*ding to the common >*'aiy of thinkir^ 
. is fuppofcd to be a misfortune, fomething i« ilill 
wanting tovrards happinefe ; or, lo fpeak more 
^properly, we wiih to increafe our cares and -ne- 
' :ef&tie$, we long fdi* pleirfy of money, to liye 
^ore fplendidly stud to multiply our imaginary 
►ots and our ungovernSible defires. This b a 
tnsim that the Ei^liih haye in common with 
Othir nations, but which they generally firetch 
to tl\utmoft. 

Some 
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Seme ceufttries, on account of their barren- 
nefe, put their inhabitants under a neceffuy of 
tiying, by means of manufailures and the expor- 
tation of them, to get a little money, to buy the 
neceflariea of life from their neighbours who have 
more than they waiU. England, on the contrary, 
is fo happily provided for by the bountiful hand 
of nature; as to poffefe not only every thing to 
fatisfy all reafonablc demands for the fupport and 
comfortablenefe of.Kfe,. but even to be enabled to 
fupply other nations with her abutfdaiKro, and to 
draw from them money for the produce of her 
foil, as. well as for her manufailures. In thi« 
refpecl, therefore, England has the ad^ant<ige 
of a double ftrength;. fiift, that which flie derives 
from agriculture and rural <jecoflomy| and after- • 
wardd that from her commerce and her laanufeo- 
tuiTe. When," in former time?, Tyrejin^ Car- 
thage, and in modern age« Venice, Genoa, an# 
HoTlsmd, by o^ans ot trade and navigation^ 
obtained a gi^at weight in the balance of povi^er, 
refped, !ind riches aqjong nations, it needs n# 
demonArQti(»n> that ii the fources begin to dvj 
up, the confdc[uence of the tlaie muft neceffaiily 
finki becaufe it lofes its internal ftrength. This 
can dtever be the fate of England, which does^ not 
Ihine like a meteor, but muft always retain Iier 
true fplendor and internal ftrength, arifing fram 
the blcffings of her own foil, though her foreign 
trade fhpuld fail,, which, hpwever, cannot happen, 
fittce Qie poflefles, within herfelf, moft of the raw 
materials for her principal manufaftures^ 

I have obferved, that feveral modern Briti^ 
writers, whu have made the political rtate of 
England the liibjeft oftheii' inquiries, take jieat 
pains to eftablifb an opinion, as if Great B''itain 
had, by no means, attained hitherto the i^mmit 

I 3 ^^' 
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of her power and fplendor^ and that a century 
would firft elapfe, before that period arrived- I 
confefs, X cannot perfuade myfelf of the truth of 
this aiTertion. Riches> power^ and what is called 
glory, are relative notions. Among private 
perfons and families, as well as among nations, 
they refer to ciixumAances and iituations. It 
may be that England, by her navigation, com* 
merce, and manufa6lures, acquires a great ec 
plenty of money; it may happen, that fhe increafes 
her navy and her armies, and becomes to be more 
dreaded, envied, and hated by other nations ; it 
is poffible that her landed intereft, her luxury, 
her itnpofts and taxes increafe*; but is it to he 
expc6led, that the Britifli nation will proporti- 
onably become more happy than others ? People 
who adopt this way of thinking, and who talk in 
fuch a i^rain, feem to forget, that truehappinefs 
does not confifl in mere imagination, but is as 
unique in its kind, as truth itfelf. The latter may 
differ in regard to the degrees of light and (hade 
in which it is feen by intelligent beings; the 
former admits likewife of degrees in which it is 
perceived and enjoyed; but, in faft, and by 
n<iture, truth is but one, and with happinefs it 
is the fame. On this fuppofition, therefore,' i 
hope to meet with indulgence, when I venture to 
fay, paradoxical as it may appear, that the anci- 
ent Britons, in Caefar's time, without brilliant 

* i fhouldbe almo^ inclined to think, that all thofe means, 
\;:':\ are ufed to r^ire England, as it is pretended, to-ihefum- 
.'f wealth and power, fall under the aenoaiiaation of unna- 
tu\l proceedings, and of courfe rauft flop ihp fooner. A fire 
whiyi, by violent and continual blowing, is raifed to a great 
iiamk will the fooner extinguifh and confunae itfelf. Credit 
givenVyond limits, and a national debt ftretched to the utmoft, 
cannotV)ut terminate in an infolvency. The bow, when flraia- 
ed too i^jacbj will break at lail. 

manufaflures, 
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xnanufa6lures^ and an extenfivc commerce, might 
be deemed to have been equally happy with the 
pr-efent tnglifhj perhaps more fo. I readily 
grant, that they w^re infinitely poorer than thole 
who call themfelves> in our days, Britons; hut it 
fiiould be remembered, that their wants were very 
few. They underwent neither the troubles nor 
t^e dangers, which attend thofe who are in pur- ' 
fait of riches; they knew nothing of the cares to 
keep them, nor of the plagues which attend 
thofe, who fpend them in a fafliionable manner,, 
to procure to themfelves an imaginary happinefc,. 
which they find iii the end to be an empty phan- 
tom. The ancient Britons could eaiily fatisfy 
their want^, and bear hardfhips and adverhlies 
more patiently and with more indifference thj^n 
our modern Engliili^ who are much given to fili- 
cide, and many of whom, notwithftanding thoir 
riches, their affluence, and' their pride, lay yip* , 
lent hands on themfelyesas well as the wretched, 
which I prefume was not the cafe among the , 
Englifh of old. 't'he great, fo very unequally 
divided, and partly imaginary riches, reduce the 

Jjre^feft part of the nation to a ftate of ncceffity, 
ince living is fo extravagantly dear, and more 
than half of what the middling people fpend for 
their fupport, goes towards government's taxes 
and impofts. Sometimes neceflity, iometimes the 
intereft of the nation, fometimes . honour, fome- 
times national pride, fometimes court intrigues, 
fometimes fa^Stions, and party animofities, will 
lead to almoft perpetual wars, in which the lives 
ofthoufandsarefecrificed. For we poor mortals 
have alone found out that hoiu-id jart of fabricat* 
ing weapons, to defiroy our own fpccies, when 
even furious tigers among themfelves, and cruel 

I 4~ l^ars. 
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bears^ as the poet fays, preferipe an evcrlafling; 
peace *, 

Navigation^ fea- voyages to dlftant parts of the 
globe, for trade and gain's ftke;, diftant and 
unwholefome climates, where commerce, troops,, 
and garrifons are kept up, carry likewiiJb num- 
bers, off. Profcffions and manufaftures, which 
arc very laborious or pernicious to health, ftiorten, 
alfo the live? of lhoufandi>;, and thus thofe very 
inftitutions in focicty, by which millions get 
bread, and families maintain themfelves, ferve,. 
excluiively of luxury and numberlefs wars, to thin 
the human race, or at leaft to fend a great part 
of It fooner out of the world than nataie intended. 
There i§ fcarcely a doubt but that: England, on 
account of its natural produce, its fertility, its 
fifhcries, might be half as populous again as it is 
at prefent, if wars, navigation, commerce, ma- 
nufaftures,^ luxury,, and want of encouragement 
of the married ftate,. did not prevent it. Some| 
hundred thoufancfe of fea-faring people, are 
fuppbfed to be kept fi'^^m marrying, and perhaps 
as many mote^ particularly among the middling* 
clafs of people, becaufe the dearnefs of living,, 
theiocreafed wants in houfe-keepiag, too much, 
ariling frbm luxury and folly,, the education be*- 
flowed on both fexes, particularly the female,' 
which in England is very lijttle calculated for 
economy ana domellic happinefs, render th^ 
Entering into the marriage ftate, extremely difE^ 
cult and hazardous. If,' comparatively fpeaki ng^ 
a few get rich by manufa<flures and commerce,^ 

* Indica tigris agit rabidt^ cum tigride pacem 
Perpetuam ; fsevis intef fe copvcoit urfi^. 
Aft homim ferrniB lethal« iitciK^en^fanfit 

PfQiuxilTe parjw.cft* ^c. 

Jov„Sat. XV. V. 163, 
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tbcr^^re tbiwfaads, whQ fuflfer by rtem- llovf^ 
aiany> for iuftaAce, are o^ige^ ia Ii'f Undj wt- 
witfaiftaadiAg »U tb« tillage and.fer^edUg of cattlej, 
tQ be contented, the wbok y£*r rwu^d, witb pQ- 
tato«s and four milk, hardly tafting any butcbeiV 
meat, bec^wfe Iripn ijuttcv and filud provifion*. 
are tp be e;cpovt^d^^p alwoft alj ps^ri^ of the world r 
How j»any thpuftnds q{ poor Iri(H gp alwpft 
naked, tp render their Un^n and tbw wppljcn 
©anufiftures ilo^trifliing, becauft tbe prpducQ of 
tbem i? JK) be exported, and the weaver$> tbe ♦ 
Ubpurer>i, and thpufand? of others. »iuft, by 
weans of theiv induftry, pay rent to their land*- 
Iprds, tithes to the ckrgy, and taxes to govern- 
aient. It feems to b? np concern of tbpfe whu 
take the greateft part pf their fcanty earnings frpai 
theoi, how theiis popv people live, and bpw they . 

Aijpport a wretched lii>. Nobody, thpf^fpre, who 
knpwsjhc rights of mankind, wpuld W.H9J<s ibien«i 
if they, being a;huii<;jred times mpre nupaerpus 
than their talV-inafterj?, obliged thero to Ih^ upon 
a greater equality ^yith ihemfejyes, and either be 
contented likev'^ife with four n^ilk and. pptar^^es ; 
pr divide, what are called the good, things of this 
wprld, witli more ijnpartiality. Indeed, whoever 
views mankind in the ftate of fociety we live in, 
wiih an eye not blinded by prejudices, and with 
fcniiments of philanthropy, whoever -eixjiqiijnes 
thofc i^finem^nts, which are fp much e*jtpjkd as 
the iheans of promotiijtg^ the profperity pf tl>e 
human, race, and the happinefs of natrons, can 
hardly prevent the rifing pf fpme melancholy re- 
fle6lions within his mind, attended by a wifl) lor 
a reformation pf ttjoiij nption? which arc adopted 
as the leading principles of a fyftenpa, fuppofcdro 
bebeft calculated for extending and increafingthc' 
comforts of life, "mad the bexie£ts of fociety. 

I 5 Being 
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Being myfelf accuftomed by education to our pre- 
fent mode of living, I am far from declaiming 
againft it's real advantages, and far from being 
inclined to renounce habits which are become 
fecond nature; but, on examining things as" they 
are, with more attention, I am notwithftanding 
of opinion, that the farther we remove from our 
original i^ate, the more we lofe fight of true hap- 
pinefs. Him, who thinks that I fpeak too warmly, 
and with too much enthufiafm, for blending fpar- 
ingly the refinement 3 of a too highly cultivated 
ftate of fociety virith that of fimple nature, Ifliall 
only aflc. How, according to Tacitus, the ancient 
Britons and Germans lived ? Of the Fennians, 
one of the old German nations, he fays* : ** They 
« live upon herbs, their clothes are Ikins, their 
** bed the earth. — The chace fuppoits both men 
*' and women. The latter attend on fuch occafions 
" the former, and partake of the prey. The 
** fhelter even of their babes, againft ftorms and 
*' wild beafts,' is but an atbour, conftrufted of 
** branches of trees twined together. Hither 
*' they refort when young, and this is their re- 
•^ ceptacle in old age. This mode of life they 
*' think to be happier, than fighing under the 
** burden of tilling the ground ; than the labo- 
** rious ereflion of houfes ; than being agitated 
by fear in defending their own, or by hope of 
feizinjg^that which belongs to /)thers. Thus 
♦* fecure againft men, fecure againft the gods, 
" they have obtained the moft difficult of all 
" things, not even to entertain a wifli which they 
'^ wanted to be gratified." 

I readily own, that being bred, in a very dif- 
ferent manner from that of our anceftors, it 

* De Moribos Germsiaorumj c. 4^. 

would 
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would be impoiTiblc for me to live injthe maaner 
which IS heredefcribed; or that I fhould find any 
comfort in it ; but when it is coniidered, that all 
thofe who afpire to honours or riches, whether 
it be by commerce, manufatSlnres, agriculture, 
inheritance, or by any other meaps, do it always 
in the hope, and with the intention, . to oljtainat 
laft, if poffible, what Tacitus calls the moft diffi- 
cult of. all things, it is beyond difpute, that, ac- 
cording to our daily experience, it cannot be 
obtained by the prcfent mode of living, and that 
it was only attainable by that in which the Fen- 
nians lived. Belides, if length of titne, and du- 
ration, could decide which ftate of fociety was the 
moft conformable to the nature of man, that of 
the old Germans and Britons, or that of modern 
refinements, judgment would be given in favour 
of the foymer; for, according to common chro- 
nology, it has fubfifted in Germany and Britain 
longer, than four thoufand years, when the other 
can boaft hardly of a thoufand yeais duration. 
Hqw much more might be faid of the happinefs 
of nations, fuppofed to be derived and ina'eafed 
by commerce and manufa6tures, both which not- 
withftanding all that can be argued againft them, 
are in our prefent; ftate of fociety, not only very 
advantageous, but, confidering the fituation na- 
tions have placed themfelves iu, very neceflary ' 
. anci oT the utmoft confequence. The Englifh, 
therefore^ on perceiving t.his, have wifely ft retch- 
ed both tp the utmoft, and have fuccefsfuily con- 
tended for the fuperiority, in tliis refpe6l, above 
all other countries. 
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LONDON, thou^ er^ti;m the times of Ta<- 
elhis*, celebmted for its commerce, w?i3, how- 
ever, eight hundred years ago, bat of 3 very 
final! ciTCiraifcrence, when compared with its 
prefent extent. Within this century it has in?- 
creafed- to an. aftonifliing degree, and the mad? 
fpirit of buildjttg, dpring^ the twenty years, ijL 
which I have refided ia this toetropoh^, has en- 
larged its extent fo much, that a pcrlon who has. 
not feen it within this fhort fpace of time, would 
hardly know: the environs gf London, any moi-e.. 
Hew towns have Ijprung up on its former borders,, 
in the fouth, weft, and north, where tr&iite of 
land, that were, a few years fince, fields for cat- 
tic to graze in, a^*e now covered with tboufands. 
44>f houfes. Fine fquaj-es and ftreets, moft d 
lAem regularly laid out and well paved, prefent 
palaces to. the eye, which befpeak riches and: 
^andeur^ wheie a little while ago. nothing was. 
to be feen but uncultivated, grounds, brick-kilns,, 
and even dun^-hills. Perhaps, within twenty 
years more, if government does not fet bounds, 
to this rage of enlarging the metropolis, .all the 
Tillages, which about the middle o( this century,. 
Were two or three miles diftant from London j 
will be at the end of it joined to this monftrous 
capital, and make part of it. It has been, a mat- 
ter of difpute, whether Paris or London, coulds 
boafr of the greater extent ; and I am certain^ 
tbH the latter has the advantage,, if it can bcr 
allowed to be fpch, and deferves that nam e. I 
have furveyed Paris twenty years, ago, from the 

*-■ Tacitus Aanstli lib. xiv. c. 33. 

church. 
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Aurdvof Notre Dame> aad from the r#yal ob^ 
ifervatory, and I thuought it then oae thbclfmaUer 
than London. About four years ago whcAl y'w 
fitedjke metropolis of Fratice agam^ I to^ the 
oppaxtunity of another view£ and wa» fuiiy coar 
firmed. in ray fcmaier opijuon. 

Foity years ago,^ the number of iioufes ia& 
London vms efttaiated at about i25^ooo> and 
the. number of. (Greets at 6000.. I belieye the 
farmer may>. with ibme degree of probability^. 
now be iaid to be not le& than 150^00^ and 
the otber perhaps 6500. As to the number oi 
inhabitants in^ London^ the opinions differ 
greatly^ andit k daring the winter leafon uiidouht-^ 
edly more populous than during the Htmrnep 
months. But liippoiiAg, the number of houies 
as ftated before was nearly right, and. every oa« 
of thei9i> on .an arerage^ was inhabited by five 
perfons only> tke fum total would be about 
7555,000, which r think by nO: means too much ; 
though Dr. Price endeavours to proi/se*, that in 
the year 1777,: it amounted only lo 543>4ZOi. I 
am rather indined to think, that during the wim^ 
ter, and the beginning of fpring^ London con- 
tains very near 900,000- fouls; fome pronounce 
them to be a million. How great an increafe is 
this when compai^d to. former times.^ It h faid 
tfiat !iv* the year 163,1, xMitv Charles I. the inj» 
habitants of London were numbered by an order 
from the privy^councilv a^dthat •nly 130,178 f: 
were foufid . If this'be true, and the population. 
«>f m England, at that time, as it might be ^ fupt-- 

* £(&yoo^ Ffl^uHitioii of ^iiglanfl, p. 5~. 

•f*If this lUtement be true, which, I. own, appears to me. 
improbable, it is, perhaps, te-be luiderftood ef iho citf by \tklf, 
aoa evea.tbcii ^ ieeiM to be under -meet.. 

pofed. 
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pofed, was not much inferior to what it is now, 
how great b then the difpropartion betw^een the 
prefent metropolis and that about an hundred and 
fifty years ago I How mon4h*ous does the head 
appear now, when compared with the body. 

The riches which are funk ami gained upon 
that, comparatively fpeaking, little fpot, which 
goes under the general denomination of London, 
IS iilcrcdible, even when only the building and 
the rent of houfes is calculated. Suppoling the 
creeling of each houfe, fome of which have coft 
many thpufand pounds, is put down for three - 
hundred only, it will produce forty-four millions; 
and ftating the a^inual rent of each, without 
exception, at twenty pounds only, three mil- 
lions will be paid in London annually for houfe- 
tcnU 

The government of the city of London, re- 
prefents, in miniature, that of the kingdom, 
anJ that of the united American provinces is^ a 
ftill greater, likenefe. The lord-mayor may be 
look^ upon as the king of the ci'ty, the alder- 
men bear a faint refanblance to the houfe of lords, 
and the common council, as deputies of the dif- 
feren^wards, to the houfe of commons. A lord- 
mayor is annually elected, and that folemn fhew, 
by which the city is yeariy entertained on the 
lord mayor's day, when he , enters his office, 
though highly fatisfadory. to tjie majority of fpcc- 
tators, is a kind of burlefque upon the tafte of 
the citizens; but it was mere fo formerly than 
•now, fince of late fome alterations have taken 
place in conducing this folemnity, though there , 
ic> great room for much more reformation *. 

. "•'In the Germst a original a more antpl% account is grven of 
the i^'^ernal governnaent of the city, but as this ts weil knoxvn 
in -this country, it is here omitted. 

The 
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' The city of 'London is divided not only into 

twenty-fix waixis, but into eighty-nine compan^s 
alfo, ea<th of which has its hall. - Twelve of 
them are the moft refpefled, and the Lord-mayor 
is generally a meftibei' of- one of thefe. Thofe 
who ai^ called livery-men -of companies, only 
have the right -to choofe thft.reprefentalives ibr 
the city in parliament ; and whoever is not a free- 
man of the city and does not belong to them> 
is excluded from voting. Hence it appeans, 
that numbers of the moft opulent inhabitants of 
London, many merchants, bankers, and others 

. who live upon their fortunes, are not qualified 
tp chufe their rcprefentatives in parliament, be- 
caufe they do not belong to any of thofe. com^ 
panics; ' - - • 

Though the Englifh in general, and the inha- 
bitants of Loudon in particular, are much ag3iiift 
foldiery; yet the city maintains a kind of militia 

* of its own, which is called the trained barids. If 
they were complete, they would confiftof'6000 
nien,befides an artillery company of 500. They are 
of little confequence, and though it is faid that 
London could raife within four and twenty hours, 
not . lefs than 40,000 men^ ' yet I believe that 

- 10,000 regular troops could difperfe them on the 
firft onfet. . 

As Weftminfter is a feparate and independent 
city from tliat of London, it has likewife a dif- 
tinft government. Inftead of a lor.d-mayor it 
has a high-fteward, who is appointed for life by 
the dean and chapter of Weftminfter-abbey. 
He is generally a nobleman, and has a deputy- 
fteward under him. The chapter nominates a 
high-bailiflf alfo^ who is confirmed by the high- 
iieward. Weitminfter fends two reprefentatives 
to parliament, and every houfe-keeper has a 

right 
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right to Tote. I^ have feen ferCEial parliamentary 
eledipnft in England,, but hone that, m regard 
to the moll fcaiidalous rioting^^ exceeded tJbo^ of 
Weftminfter. 

There is no place m^theworldj where a noan 
9iay live more according to his owj> mind, or 
tven his whim»„ than in Loadoti* For this rear 
ibn, i belieFe^ that in no place are to be found a 
gr^wtter variety of original charaAcra, which are 
ihc oflfepring of fuch freedom. Every one may 
chooie hia company according to his liking, an^ 
eever trouble himielf about his next neighbour^ 
whom he oftentimes does not know even by name* 
A foreigw^r will at firft hardly be pleaiied with the 
manner of living in London, becaule it is fo dif'<> 
ferent- from what he has experienced on the coo- 
tinent; but if he has fenft enough, to perceive 
and to value that freedom in thinking and a<6)ing>, 
which is to be enjoyed in England, he will foon ' 
adopt the fentimehts of Erafmus*,.withovt think- 
ing of the fuavia, which he feenjed to be ib fond 
of, and wiib to conclude his days in England. 
One thing, however, I fliali mention^ that po»- 
,.Tfterty is no where harder to be endured than in. 
this country;, and, jerhaps, the coiifequences of 
getting into debt ^are no where more to be dread- 
ed thanh^re. If England were not lb enoroioufly 
burdened with tax^, no land, to live in, could 
be preferred to this, and no place would He more 
detirable than London. The friend o( arts and 
llciences, the friend af religious liberty, the pbi- 
lolbpher>. the man who wifl^s la be fecure againft 

♦ ErafiBi Epift; Itt). v- epift. f o. Kyaapiic divinis vHltibus, 
biamlxj faciled. — Suavia, qua? fi tu, Faul^e, feVnel guftaflea, quam 
fint mollicula, quam iragrantia, profecto ^uperes non dec-ei>- 
Bium folum, Hi Solon fecit, (ed. ad. jasortem uli^ue in ADgUa peic- 

political 
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political and ecclefiaftical tyrants, the man of 
bufinefe, the man of pleafurc, can no where be 
better off than in thi^ metropolis. A man oriearn- 
ing, who can live witfajoui great cares, may gra-r 
ri^ here his favourite inclinations, for librarieS| 
for new publications, for learned acquaintance. 
J have known many a ojle here, who, as a 
philofopher, lived happy, and according to Ho- 
race : ' 

Ambitiotic ^otiA, 

».. . .« . paiicorvun hominiiia^tt DKniis htnt {mm* 

Epicureans, who regard fcnfual pleafurcs as thef 
chief end of life, naturally refort to London ^ 
and the man of bufinefe, who thinks it the greajt- 
*ft happineis to be accumulating money, may 
here, fooner than any whcrc^ either atccquiit 
riches or become a bankrapt. 

It is a prejudice to think that London i« Jtflt 
unhealthy place. No wonder that a great many 
die, when there is fo raft a number of inhabitantsv 
I have found, that people of a good conftitution,. 
%hp lead a regular life, may attain to a great age 
here a3 well as in other towns i and I have oh-; 
fcrved, that thofe who live in the country arc 
fubje6t to as many ilineffes, and die as foon, as 
thpfe in towa. There ar^ undoubtedly* inAances, 
in which the exchange of country air for that irt 
London, may be conducive to health, or its re- ' 
covery, but I'have likewiie reafon to think, that 
many who exclaim agaiiift the air of London do 
it from aifeilation. There are parts of London^ 
and particularly of Weftmttiftei*, which are almoft 
a:S -qui.et as the country, and where, in regard t® 
difturbanceS and' fleep, no fuch complaints caj) 
bc-made as Boileair brought againft Paris: 

Qiii frappe Tair bon Dieu ! de ces lugubres crid ? 
Eit ce QO;ic pour veiller,. ^u'on fi^couche i. Paris ? 

• •> Sat. vu 

Noi: 
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Nor are thofe fubterraneous dangers to be 
dreaded at London, which are concealed at Paris 
under ihe very ground upon which many of its 
ilreets, and many of its cliurches, arc ere^ed. 
The quarries underneath that capital, which more 
than once, by the falling in of their furfaces, have 
excitexl horror and exhibited melancholy fcenes, 
prefent, as Mr. Mercierexpreffes it, fteeples and 
high-vaulted churches, like fo many figns, to tell 
the eye, that as much as they fee of them in the 
air, fo much they want below ^ their. founda* 
tion*. 

. The arguments which are derived from the 
bills of mortality, to prove the unheal thinefs of 
London, will be found very unfatisfa6lory by 
him who knows how little dependance is to be 
placed upon them* They are made with fo little 
exaftnefs, that no conclufive inferences can be 
drawn from >heiji, in regard to the ftate of the air> 
and >the falubrity of London, by comparing the 
annual number of chriftenings and burials. The 
latter will always exceed the former, for the fol-^. 
lowing reafons: Qjiakers and Jews do not have 
their children baptized; moft of the DifTenters, 
Prefbyterians, Lutherans, Calvinifts, Roman Ca^ 
tholics, &c. have them baptized by their own 
clergy. All thefe are not included amone the 
chriftenings, although many of them contribute 
to fill up the burials f. It may. be farther ob- 
ferved, thit moft of the fervants in London, 
particularly females, come out of the country, 
and confequently are not to be. found among the 

» 

* Mercier, Tableau dc Paris, tome h p. to. Amfterdam, 

f This was written before the taxoft. the regitteridg of the 
Vhriftenin's a;id burials waslaid-on; and fince that time th$ bill* 
of mortality may, perhaps, have become more exa£t. 

chriftenings. 
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chrifienings, though generally among the burials. 
Many of thofe who die in hofpitals are not 
among the chriftenings, though they are interred 
in cpifcopal church-yards. If thefe circumitances^ 
relative to the bills of mortality, , are conlidered, 
the wonder will ceafe, how , it happens^ that the 
number of burials always exceeds that of chrif- 
tenings; and whoever knows the manner iii 
which thefe bills are compofed, will be cautious 
what inferences he draws from them, in regai-d 
to the ftate of mortality oi inhabitants of Lon~ 
don. 

Gre^ improvements have taken place in Lon- 
don, within thefe twenty years, and moft of them 
ought to be conlidered as conducive to the health 
of its inhabitants. I only. wonder that the good 
undefftanding of the Englifh, and an age fo fer- 
tile in improvements, has not yet ferioufly 
thought of putting a ftiSp to that abfurd and. 
noxious cuftom of burying the dead among the 
living, in church-yards amidft dwelling houfes, 
and even in churches under the feet of the pa- 
rithioners. The late king of FruiTia made the 
beft regulations in this refpc6^ ;. and I wonder that 
the wife exam pie which he has given, has not been 
more generally adopted. 

. If all London were built like its wcflern parts, 
particularly that which is called Mary-bone, it 
would be one of the fineft cities in turopc. It 
exceeds Paris by far in regard to pavement and 
cleanline.fe, and at night, is infinitely better light- 
cdrf A ioot-paflenger is in continual -danger at 
Paris, but not. in London. The lamps to lighten 
the ftreets of the French metropolis are hung up 
in the midft of them, on lines dra^ui acrofs from 
one honfe to the other, like bud-cages ; and when 
the almanack announces inoon*Iight, they aie 

during 
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during a fortmght extingui{hed> let it b<?^»;ver fb 
dark. Hardly ^ night paffes there without mur- 
der being cottimiued ; but, in LondoB^ the great 
command. Thou fhalt not commit murder, feems 
to be much more regarded. 
' A thoufand hacknt^y-coachcs ply day and night 
in the ftreets, Sundays excepted, when their 
number is leffened. In the city the noife and 
buftlc TS greater than in the weftern part of the . 
town; and it is faid, that the manners in the 
neighbourhood of St. Jarues's are more refined 
than ^bout tjie Royal Exchange. The. nearer I 
CQme to the manfion-houfe, the more I am put 
ill mind of the picSture which is drawn of Rom'e^ 
by Juvcoal :' 

• «.... Ke%ts iiroff ranHbtis •bft«t 
VnitL pripr •, miigno popuius p remit HjEoioe ItunM^ 

Qoi iequitur: fieriiiiic cubit.94 ferit giTereduro 
AlCer i et Kiq ti|nuzacjipiti iocutit» iUe metretim. 

More people are £sen in the ftreets of London at 
fftdnight than in many conliderable towns of 
Europe at noon-day .^ In the time of James the 
Pirft, the houfee were almoft entirely built of 
wood,^ h^t at prelent they are of Viick; and 
though their outfide appearance, particularly in 
the city, is,: on accouat of the fmoak, lometimcs 
as black as the tents of Kedaiv yet the infide of 
thofe which are inhabited by reputable people, is 
dean aiid neat, and ofteatimes coftly. It muft be 
faid, ia ptaife of the modern Englifh, that diey 
aire much addi^Ved to cleanlinefe; and thai, par- 
ticularly in regard to the neatnels of their4inen, 
they leave other nations much behind thea>. In 
Erafmus's time, indeed, they muft have been but 
^Hcry little acquaiated with the virtue of clean* 

liaefs. 
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lincfe. Tbeiv habitations muft then have borne 
rather the refemblance of hog-ftye« than of the 
•dwellings of men. No wonder, therefore, that 
Kraftous was of opinion, thai uncleanlinefs was " 
one of the caul'es which occafioned the plague to 
treak out fo frequently in London. His defcrip- 
tion of the filthinefs, to be obferved in houfes^ 
would hardly be credited in our day§. " The floors 
** in them, he fays, are coverecl with clay and 
** buU-rufhes, which now and then are renewed 
'* in fuch a manner, that the old bottom remains 
** for twenty years together. Under it are con- 
'* cealed fpittings and Ipewings, the urine of 
** dogs ancl men, remnants of beer thrown away, 
** fiffi-bones, and other kinds of filth, wbicfi I 
** forbear to mention *." At prefent foreigners, 
introduced into the houfes of the better ctals of 
people, are ft ruck with the neatnefs and elegance 
of the furniture, and are almoft afraid to tread 
upon thofe fine carpets, which now cover the 
floor> inftead of the bull-rulhes with which they 
were antiently decollated. 

The number of Inhabitants in London being fo 
great, it maybe eafily fuppofed, that, their man- 
ner of living muft be different, according to their 
{ituation in life, their education, and their cir- 
' cumftances. It has been obferved in all focieties» 
where different ranks, are to be met with, that 
thofe who are of a lower order, want to imitate 
thofe of a higher, and to adopt as much as is in 
their power, their drefs and air; this is atfo very 
Tifiible in London. To guels at the rank in life 
of thofe who appear in the ftreets, or in j)ublic 
places, is a difficult matter- The rich man dreifes 

"^ firafm. Op» torn. iii. Split. 432. col. 1815* Eiiit. Lagd. Ba- 
tav. 1703. 
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frequently as if he had but a fmall income; and 
he, whofe circumftances are very narrow, is de- 
firoiis of being fuppofed to be in affluence. On 
comparing the manner of living in England, and 
particularly in London, which differs greatly 
from that in great towns of other countries, it 
will be found, that the £ngli(h, particularly thofe 
of the middling clals, live mpre frugally than 
thofcr who are of the fame rank in other countries. 
Neverthelefs, h'oufe-keeping, let it be ever fo 
OEConomically conduced, will be expenfive. 

The caufes of the dearnefs of all the neceflaries 
of life, particularly of provifions, in London, 
are various. I will mention only a few. The traf- 
fic in pro vi (ions is confidered as one method of 
•acquiring fortunes, and of amaffing riches, which 
alone, cannot but produce bad confcquences for 
the community. This ti ade is no where carried 
on with more refinement, nor il retched farther 
than in England, efpecially in the metropolis. 
Many good laws have been made to regulate this 
trade, and bring it to a Randard of equity and . 
jufticc; but the cafe is the fame in this refp^ft, 
as in thkt of a hundred other good laws, which, 
after being made, are not fufEciently enforced, 
and confequently foon neglefled. People vho 
live by what they earn with the work of their' 
hartds, fuffer moft by this dearnefs of provifions; 
for though it is faid that the price of day-labour 
is four or five times higl^er than it was about the 
year 1514; y€t, it ought to be confidered, that 
corn at prefent is five, and butcher's meat fifteen 
times dearer than it was then ; and confequenily> 
that labour, in pioportion, is cheaper, and a 
day-labourer poorer, than in the year which is' 
mentioned. 

All forts of provifions are not only burdened 
with the heavieft taxes, but every one, through 
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whofe hands they pals, receives confidcrable pro- 
firs, which the confumer at laft is to pay. When 
government lays a fmall tax upon a. commodity ^ 
which is much in ule, thofe who fell it wholefale 
or retail will not feldoni take the advantage im- 
mediately, and under pretence of an increafed 
tax, reimburfethemfelves perhaps ten-fold. Thus, 
when fome years ago, one lingle penny was laid 
on each bottle of port wine, as an additional 
duty, the retailers of wirie took the opportunity 
immediately of raifing it to lix pence, which hi- 
therto has been paid in every tavern and every 
coffee-houfe, though the duties on. this fort of 
wine have fince been lowered. Yet none of the 
frequenters of coffee-houfes and taverns' ever 
complain, or try to bring it to the old llandard 
again, bepaufe they- all wi(h to go under the de- 
nomination of gentlemen ; and it fe'ems, at leaft 
in London, the pre^^ailing notion, that it is un- 
gentleman-like to take notice, or to complain of 
any^ impofition in fuch places, and that a true 
gentleman muff pay whatever is demanded, with- 
out murmuring, let it be ever fo extravagant. 

Li thofe provinces of England, where provi- 
fions may be bought, without their going through 
many hands before they come to the laft confumer, 
living is much cheaper than in or near London- 
Within the diftance of fixty miles, the beft pro- 
vifions are brought to this- devouring metropolis, 
becaufe here they fetch iht beft price. They 
who live in or near thofe villages which furnifh 
London wiih garden-ftuff, can v^ry feldom buy 
it fo good as it is to be had in Covent Garden, or 
other London markets. The pieople in Gloucefter- 
ftiire, when they willi to have good cheefe, the 
produce of their county, arc fometimes under a 
heceifity of fending for it to London. The ne- 
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ce(rarle6 of life, and the fupply of the wants of 
luxuiy which are daily carried to this enormous 
metropolis, are beyond conception, and the an* 
nual confumption of them ini^t even Aagger the 
belief of credulity. 

It is very natural, that if luxUry Increafes^ 
|)articulaTly In London, dearnefs of living muft 
do the fame. Fifty years ago a family might live 
very handfomely on five hundred pounds ^r a«- 
9tum, but a thoufand will at prefent hardly go fo 
far. Yet, though the price of every thing is ad- 
vanced, more necefTaries of life, as well as luxu- 
ries, are at prefent required in London than fifty 
years ago. To prove this, I could produce a num- 
ber of arguments, but two may be fufficient. 
The firft relates to the article of fea-coals, the 
other to coaches. The former ai^ not only much 
dearer than they were fifty yeai s ago, but the 
confumption of them is more than doubled alfo. 
Coaches have encreafed at an enormous rate. The 
coaph-making trade, an hundred years ago, was 
hardly known in England, and at prefent it is one 
of the moft lucrative tliat is carried on. In the 
time of Jam^s I. a tax upon coaches would, per- 
haps, have produced not a hundred pounds, and 
at prefent it is worth to government, annually, 
more than a hundred thoufand. I cannot how- 
ever, help obferving, that luxury has, yrithin 
thefe few years made fuch great ft rides aed fo ra- 
pid a progrefe, that it feems as if it wei*e haftening 
to its fummit ; from whence, after being arrived 
there, its morion muft, according to the nature of 
all human things, be retrograde, for it cannot 
goon ad injiniiumy and to ftand ftill, in its full 
ftrength and vigour, for a long while, is hardly 
poffible, fince its nerves muft grow weaker. As 
for the minifter of finances^ the increafe of 
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luxury, among all da^Tes of people, muft be be- 
neficial to him ; he muft grow richer becaufe the 
taxes will be the more produftive, whilft thofe 
who indulge themfelves with a more luxurious 
life, will grow poorer. Whoever lives upon a 
thoufand a year, is fuppofed to pay at prefent 
about fix .hundred of it in government duties, 
taxes, excife, church, parilh and poor-rates. 

Great, however, as this dear neis is,, it feems to 
be a wonder that it does not rife higher. Confi- 
dering only the article of beer, and the very great 

. duties, to which the procefs of brewing is fubjeft, 
it is rather furprifing that the price is not higher. 
If it be confidered, how great the impofts are 
upon the land which pioduces the corn ; the ex- 
pences of tillage, and the profits of the farmer ;^ 
the heavy ta^es upon* malt and hops; the very 
fconfiderable profits which are taken by the brew- 
ers, who frequently acquire great .fortunes ; the 
profits of the alehoufc-keepers, and the produc- 
tive impofts laid on the beer itfelfby gpvernment;^ 
it is hardly to be wondered at, that a pot of porter 
cofts three-pence half-penny. It has been calcu-- . 
lated, that an acre of land, which is l^t at thirty 
Ihillings, if it is fowed with barley, produces to-i 
government l^ the manifold taxes, until the beer 
i-eaches the laft confumer, not lefs thane^igbt 

- pounds fterling annually. 

Having mentioned before, that all articles of 
provifion when they come into the London mar- . 
ket, hav« already paffed through many hands^ 
which have taxed them vei*y heavily, I will ex- 
plain this in two inftances only. The fiift fhall^ 
be taken frbm the butcher's meat, and the- other ' 
from the fiih* market. There is a kind of leeches* 
called graziers, who buy .as much cattle of the. 
farmers as they can get. Thefe they keep in 
Vol. I. • K . - fields, 
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fields, meadows, and tables fo long, till the car- 
ckle-feutchers, a kind of beings, we, on the con- 
tinent, are entirely unacquainted with^ come 
from London to buy it off their hands. Thefe 
batchers of quality, it I may fo ftyle them, have/ 
their ilaughter-houfes in and near London, 
\i4iencc the common butchers, who keep ft alls in 
the markets, fetch the meat to fell it to the confu- 
mer. No wonder that, by fo much f oreftalling, 
the price is advanced, when farmei'S, graziers, 
carcafe-butchers, and retail butchers, get rich at 
the expence of the laft buyer. And to keep up 
tlie price, I have been told, that it is no uncom-^ 
mon tiling with fome butchers, rather to bury the 
meat,vwhich they cannot difpofe of, under ground, 
than to fell it under that price which they have 
fixed upon. There are, indeed, good laws to 
forbid forcftalliiig and fucli iniquitous tranfafli- 
ons; but they are, as I have already obferyed of 
other Engliih laws, too much neglected, and 
.eafily evaded, being executed with vety little 
Tigbur. Thefe, however, arc the natural confe- 
quences of too luxurious aftate of fociety, and of 
the avarice of trade, by which means the feelings 
of humanity towards the indigent are fuppreffed.. 
In the cheaper provinces ofGermany^and France, 
the prices of provifions are, at prefent, almoft 
the fame as they were about four hundred years 
ago in England*, but which now> at leaft in Lon- 
don, btead perhaps excepted, are fix or feven 
times higher. What I have faid of the flcftv*mar>- 
ket, isiikewife applicable to that of fifti. Lon- 
don might be abundantly fupplled with almoft all 
Icinds of fea-fiflii and by that means the price of 
butclier's meat be lowered ; but here again tricks 
are'^playedin abundance, and foreftallers.are in 

J^ R^riir, vol. u p. 359, note 4. 
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plenty. The confumers of fifli in London, I 
believe, pay. not much Icfe than an hundred fer 
cent on the original coll. Befides, the Engliih 
do not pay a proper attention to the fiflieries on 
their coafts, which, if they did, they would find 
extremely advantageous. I have been informed,' 
that many an EngUfh (ifhing-boat, which, goes to 
fea to provide for the London market, is glad to 
meet a Dutch one, which by its induAry has ob- 
tained a good cargo. The £ngli(hman readily 
biiys it, pays a good price to the« Dutchman, 
brings the fifti to London, and fells if for double 
the money which it coft Jiim. The common peo- 
ple in London, I have obferved, are not over- 
fond of fifti ; for they prefer flefli, as to them the 
moft agreeable food. A foreigner, when he firft 
comes to England^ will be forprifed to fee what- 
flefti-eatei-s the Englifh are. He will be ftruck 
with t.he fight of an enormous piece of beef, fuch, 
perhaps, as he never faw in his life, placed before 
him upon .the table ; and being ufed, in his own 
country, to a great deal of vegetables, he will be 
at a lols what to make of a fmall plate, with a 
few green leaves, as the companion to the beef, 
bearing a proportion of one to fifty. The com- 
mon people in jLondon are Hkcwife more dainty 
than thofe in other places. A labourer will have 
his daily beef or mutton, his white bread, and his 
ftrqng beer. I remember that within my time, the 
parliament ordered a kind of bread to be baked 
of flour of wheat mixed with that of rye, to fell it 
cheaper ; but none even of the poorer clafs will 
eat it, though it is very palatable, und keeps lon- 
ger moift than the common white bread. It is 
brown, and that feems to be a fufficient reafon to 
rcjcA it. Moft of the Englifh are much prejudic- 
ed in refpe£l to the colour of what they eat and 
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diink; they pleafr the eye oftentioacs at the ex- 
pence of the palate an<;i of the tafte. TRe whiter 
the bicad b, the better they think it to be; aixl 
fomc bakers, who take the advantage of this fancy, 
mix the flour, in the iBoft unwarrantable manner, 
with alum. There are heavy penalties againft 
. fuch abominable practices, but it is faid to be 
done noiwithfianding. The Englilh like alfo 
their- Yegetahies on the table as green a's when 
gathered, and therefore fcldocQ boil them fujBci- 
' ently, eitbcvin mere yater, or fait and water, for - 
fear they flaould lofe their colour ; though they 
would be more palatable, and more wholefome, 
"if they drefled them as we do. A foreigner vi>ill 
wonder at the whitenefeof their Veal, which is 
likewife produced by art, for the calves aiefre- 
< .quently bled, and clx^lk is laid before them to lick 
at, with no other view than to make the flefh 
whiter, though it becomes,, by thefe means, more 
dry. We foreigners, think other wife in thefe 
things; we do not indulge our cyes^ when our 
tongue and our tafte enter a protcft againft their 
gratification* The fame prejudice prevails 
among the £/iglifh in regard to fome liquors. 
^ They would not think the beft French brandy to 
be goody if it were not dcepjy coloured; nor 
would they much car^ for their red port, if the 
juice of the grape were not tinged by art. 

As I am Ipeaking of the provifions in sLondon, 
I will here make a few remark* on a French wri^ 
ter *, who gave, but a few years ^go, an account 
df London. He fays, there are 'kit three kinds 
of red wine in London, .and the white are all ' 
fa6^itious. As to the finl, there are many more 
forts than three, and as to the fecond affertion, it 
i. untrue. Among the red, that of port is the 

« GroAey/Xondres^. torn. i. p. 143. fuiv. 
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mqft common. They fay, that this kind, of wine 
is beft adapted to promote the digeftion of Englilli 
food, though I am fure, that among hundreds 
hardly two can afford to drink wine, and the rc<^, 
who do without it, digeft as well as thofe who 
indulge themfelVes with a bottle. The wines 
which arc to be had in taverns and coffee-houfes, 
are, few houfes excepted, very indifferent ; nay 
in many, at' leaft before the wine was^ fubje£l to 
the excifc, were entirely Englifli productions, or 
liquors made in England, and fold as foreign, 
wirici The very indifferent tafte of numbers > of 
wine-drinkers, even of m^iny who think them- 
felve3 connoifleurs in theJe things, is very benefit 
rial to retailers of wine. Many will drink any 
thing for port -wine that is red, and will praile it 
tht more it is mixe(^ wfth brandy lo make it fiery. 
1 have been tdd, though I do not voudi the fa6t, 
that feme ftudents in one of the Engltih univerfi- 
ties, Tjaany <rf* whom think themfelves as good con- 
fioiffeurs of red-port as ever Horace ciould fancy 
bimfelf of his Falernian, wcrefony thata tavern-- 
keeper^ w^om they attended more than their pub- 
lic lecftutses, would kave off bufinefe, becaufe he 
could live with eafe on the fortune he had acquired 
by it, and towards which the ftudents had greatly 
contributed. To alleviate their forrow, on ac- 
count of his quitting the tavern, he told them, 
that he had left the Recipe of making the port- 
wine, which they were fo fond of, with his fuc- 
ceffor, and that they might be fure'of lofing no- 
thing in regard to the quality of their favouiHte 
wine. The ingredients of fuch home-brewed 
wines are not always the beft, ^nd frequently very 
prejudicial to health. There is, however, reafon 
to think, that this (hamefiil bufinefs, of impoling 
fuch factitious liquors for real wines, is much 
^ K 3 checked 
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checked by that recent zA, which has put the 
felling of wine under the regulations of the exclfe* 
As to white wines I am convinced that, formerly 
at Ieaft> great quantities were made in England* 
Our Rhenifh , wines, on account of the heavy 
duties, which ^they pay on entering Britifh ports 
are exceffively dear. Nevet-thelefs it may fome- > 
times be read, even over the doors of little ale- 
houfes about London, that there is to be had 
** Old Hock neat as imported." Our good old 
Hochheimer is there degraded to perhaps the 
loweft forjt of raifin-wine, if even that is aflually 
to be had. By the bye I will only mention, that 
the Englifh fdbftitute Hock for Hochheim, pro- 
nouncing and even writing Hock for Hochy and 
leaving the fyllable heim entirely out. Madeira 
vnne of the beft quality may be had in London, 
but in many tavenis, cofFee-houfes, and wine- 
vaults, it is far from being genuine. The French, 
author, whom I have before mentioned, is con-, 
fequently mucl# in the right when he complains 
that the wines in England are fubje£t to be adul- 
terated, which^ however, is not peculiar to this 
country. Ancient Rome had not alone a Tucca, 
whom Martial addreffes in a pai&on : 

Scelus ed jagulare Faleraum \ 

they will fpring up in all countries where wine is ^ 
drank. 

What our French author fays of the meat in 
England, that it has neither the firmncis, nor 
the juice and delicacy of that in France, he is, in 
my opinion, not wholly right, though he ia not 
altogether in the wrong. As for beef, nothing 
can excel that of England; but a foreigner, 
before he is ufed to EngUlh cookery, will not like 
. ' * it. 
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tt> bc^aufe it IS feldom done enough for the tifte 
of one who has been brought up on the continenj* 
In many cdiuittie* the calves are killed too €^\Af% 
In Eagl^nd too lite. Their mutton is exccffivdy 
fat, 'knd'hasy therefore, fometimes a tafte whici^ 
l>6i^dei*s on* rankrtefs- The London epicurean^ 
knoW tWs veiy well,* and prefer, therefore, the 
Wclfh mutton, if they can get it. The Engliih 
are very partial to their mutton, and feem to be fo 
well conyineed of the wholefomenels of this foody 
thats' 'f F -Arx^ bddy ^is ' not well, they ad vife him im^ 
inediAtely to fweat and to eat mutton-broth ; like 
Doddr Sartgrad6 in Gil Bias, who, in all kimf 
of illnefles, reddmmended warm water and bleed- 
ing. The poultry in England is very good, but I 
cannot fay the fame of their venifon ; though they 
think it one of the hlgheft delicacies, particular- 
ly if it j^itxoeffliveiy fet ; Ool» venifon on thfr Q^m^ 
IhftfttI tfiiiig thOi'Ottghly wild, isof kmiAch^feffet- 
^vo^ «bti|y Ibeen^ifh;* v^hich gi^afly re&6^1d$ 
Aeiic mimon ; ^aYid indeed theit deer feed' ast&firffe 
in^hei* ^rics as their flieep. ' A good haciinch of 
B&uttonh^, therefore, fometimes been impofed* 
lipdn- €iv#ii pi'etended cohndifleurs* for a haunch 
of venifon. - ' 

Of Englifh vegetables our French author fays : 
** They are impregnated with the fmok*c of fca- 
** coals, which, partjciilarly about London, fills 
** the whole atmofphiere, and they communicate 
" this difagreeable tafte to the meat they are boil- 
•' ed with." As to the laft aflertion, I believe few 
Englifh; the very common people perhaps ex- 
cepted, will put vegetables on their table which 
are boiled with the meat; and as to the firft,'! 
Ijelieve it will b^ denied by every body. The ve- 
getables that grow about Fulhaci and Batterfea, 
or in othet fields and gardens, in theneighbouf- 
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hood of London, are very good, except that it 
may ^ be fftid they arc too much forced, by the 
ground being made too rich. Cauliflowers are 
no where better than in the London markets, and 
the Engiifli cabbages and turnips are very good* 
The gardeners, who fend their produce to-tjie 

' mai^ets, know very well how to choofe the 
grounds for the different vegetables, and to ma* 

, nure them fo as to render them as profitable as 
poffible. Some gardens or fields which lie too 
low, and too near the Thames, do not, indeed, 
produce greens fo palatable as thofe on higher 
ground, becaufe they tafte watery, though not 
fmoky* But this is the cafe with vegetables in 
other countries, as well as in England. Horace, 
who tells us that he himfelf went into the market 
to buy greens and to enquire, quantiolus acfarf 
knew this perfeAly well, for he fays : 

Ciule fubnrbcno» aoi ficcis crevit in agrit 
Dulcior} irrigtto ninll eft dutiaa borto. 

Bat 4.Ub.li. v. is* 

The misfortune with regard to Engiifli vegetables 
is,' as I obfervcd before, that they arc often boiled 
in mei^ water, and feldom enough. The art of 
cooking is in genera! not much advanced in Eng- 
land, and that of dreffing vegetables the leaftof 
afll *; I have heard Engliftimen, who had mend- 
ed their tafte in foreign countries, fay in jeft,* that 
heaven had given them good things for the kitchen, 
but that the devil had fent the cooks. 

* In the former part of the wign of Henry Vltl. there did 
not grow in £ng}afld cabbage, carrot, turnip, or other edible' 
root ; and if has been notedj that even queen Catharine herfelf 
could not command a fallad fpr dinner, tiJl the king brought over 
a gardener from the Netherlands. Ramis's Sketches, Sk, v. 
ie£t. I. Hit jas'ft Hifl. of£0^. vol. tv* p*^S> 
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* After thi5^ rather long dlgreffion, I (hall retura 
to the cau£es of that great dearnefe of proviiiqiis 
which prevails in London. The hixury of the 
rich is one of them. « A rich duk€ in Engldnd^ 
wholcecps no fokliers, neither for oftentation^ 
nor hire> nor for the oppreffionof his fubje^^s, aj 
our petty princes in Gertn^nydo, knows hardly 
bow to fpead his income ; a lord who wifheft 
to difperie bis money among the people, and to 
contract debts, accoi'ding to'cuftom; a nabob, 
who has fhared in the plundering of the poor - 
Indians; betides many others,; who have more 
money than wit; all thefe will pay any price for 
things from which they expe6l the gratification of 
their palate, and of their fenfuality. For this 
reafon every thing, within forty miles and up* 
wards, is carried toi the metropolis, and ibid 
there for prices ^i^hich would rib where elfe be 
given. I will not fay that luxury in England 
has been carried to fuch a height as that of 
the'RomaiBS during their triumyirates, or the 
tifnes of foipe Roman emperors of the three firh 
centuries, or that it equals the ridiculous and^ 
fham'^ful fenfualrty of a few German princes, 
who, not many yeare ago, had the,paftry for 
their tables fent them from Paris, by extraordi^ 
nary and veryexpenfive meifengers: but, finceit 
is faid to be a faci, that fome. Englifh lords and 
nabobs have ordered their cooks to put in one 
day, at noon, every quarter 6f an hour, a chicken^ 
qV vcnifon. to the fpit before the fire, that they 
might, if they (hould come home at an uncertain ' 
hour, always find fomethkig roafted to Apician " 
«icety; it bears a ftrong iefemWance, . and ap-, 
pears to be a faithful imitijtion of .that extravagant 
luxury of Mark Antony and Cleopatra, which, 
according to Plutircfc, excited ib .moch thq afto- 
ftifhment in the pbyficikn Philotas; The number 
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of idle fervants which are kept by people of 
quality^ and who do as much as they can to live 
iomewhat like their maftersj is another caufe of 
the dearneis of prorifions. They too frequent- 
ly 5^61. in earneft the play of High Life below 
Stafrs, for which the maQer is to defray the ex- 
pences. The number of horles which are kepi 
in London, and in the country^ increafe likewife 
the dearneis of prpvifions- It is very juftly faid 
that England is a hell for horfes; but, in general, 
they are, no where better fed and more taken 
care of, though they afterwards muft work hard • ' 
and run faft. Whoever can, keeps a horfe; and 
the clerks* as well as thofe who ferve behind the "^ 
counter during the week-days, will at leaft on 
' Sundays {how themfelves as gentlemen on the 
road on horfeback. It mayeafilybe fuppofed> 
that fuch a number of horfes muft require a great 
deal of corn, and many people to attend them* 
Belides, how great a number of gentlemen's car- 
riages, hackney (loaches, and poft-chaifes, with 
a "proportionable number of fervants are kept, 
xnoft of which have a relation to luxury, though 
it cannot be faid of all ! 

The railing oi the price of land and its ground- 
Tcnt, cannot but raife, at the fame time, its pro* 
ducc. Agriculture is carried on to a, high degiee,^ 
with a view of making it a fource of riches- 
rfne owners of landed property endeavour, as 
much as they can, to farm it out at very high 
prices; and yet moft of the farmers find ways and 
means to enrich themfelves. The worft is, that 
the great and rich among them 'generally do \ 

whaievcr they can to enlai^ge their farms, by the j 

expullion of the fmaller ones. By thefe means, 
they too often can form combinations, to fix 
the pike of many forts of proviiions as they 

. thinlc 
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thiufc'pi-opeF.vtktle farmevs and cotlagm bring 
their produce, and the favixig^ of their provifion^ 
to market, prjf^l them, when they have an oj^ 
poriunity for . i^, >at a moderate price, becaufe 
they want money; but this not being always the 
cafe with the rich farmers, who expel the poorer 
ones, and get pofleifion of their grounds, they 
may keep the neceflaries, as well as fomc of tl^e 
luxuries of life back, till they bear a price that 
fuits their avarice. 

I have Feafon to think, that the riches imported 
from the Eaft Indies have alfo grfeatly contributed 
tp raife the price of provilions and of landed 
eftates. There are many ways in England to at- 
tempt the acquifition of a fortune. Succefs in 
trade is perhaps one of the ,moft honeft, if no 
- improper means are employed. To get contrails 
from government to provide for the army, or 
navy, has enriched many; and he who has friends- 
to rejrommend and to lupport him, whatever his 
, chara6ier in other refpe61s may be, fucceeds ge- 
nerally in his application for them; but a worthy 
man, who has only his'honefty to recommeaid 
him, feldom* obtains a lucrative contra6l. It i§ 
likewife poiTiblci that a perfon who keeps a bag- 
nio may acquire an ample foitune, and buy 
eftates, to make his pofterity rife in jhe world 
. after him; it is poffible, , that a waiter in one of 
thofe ,hpuies, where old and young men of qua- 
lity and fafhion fometimes \ok^ thoufand guineas, 
• or ..more, in .pi>e evening, may fteal, within 
; a few ;years, a fortune together: but, within 
. th^fe. many years, no way has been furer to ac- 
quire riches than to try the c.limate of the Eaft- 
Indies, and after getting, by fair and unfair means, 
plenty of money, to return to England apd tp 

liv© 
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liye in afHuence, facrificing to all kinds of itutut^* 
and oflentation. Tbefe people having acquired 
with fo much eaife immenie richCvS^ wetted, per- 
haps, with the tears of a thou£and poor Indians, 
do not care how much they pay for an eibite ; and, 
therefore, mjHI give prices woich are out of all 
proportion with the real value of things, as ge- 
nerally pievalent in Europe. They regard the^ 
rules of oeconomy as little as that Roman fpend- 
tlnift Lucullus, who thought it a trifle to pay 
fifty thoufand pounds for a ftatue of Ap6llo^ 
which he intended to place in the Capitol. 

The inclofing of commons is conlidered by 
lame as a caufe of the increafing dearnefs of pro-- 
viiions> Much has, been advanced on both iides^ 
relative to the inquiry, whether fuch inclofures^ 
are beneficial or not ? but I think that this quef- 
tion ought to be infwered differently, accordiz^ 
to the light in which it is viewed. To till unculti- 
"vated ground, and make it produd^ive, is certainly^ 
a commendable and ufeful undertaking, and muft 
render provifiens more plentiful and confequently 
cheaper ; but, if the p6or who lived on fuch a 
common, and, kept, perhaps, a cow, a few ftieep> 
or fome poultry, to procure a livelihood, and to 
fell fomething of their liitle produce, are driven, 
from thence by the riclvmen, who obtained a 
gt-ant'to inclofii it, without being provided for 
elfewhere, nobody can dejBy that this is the greateft 
injuftice. I have heard of frequent complaints 
being made, that by the Jnclofing of common3, 
the intcreft and convenience of the rich have 
been much more confulted than the feelings- of 
compaffion towards the poor. Some opulent 
people, who refide in the country, will Ibmetimes 
buy cottages near their manfions for no other 
purpofe than to fhut them up, and to let theni 

decay,. 
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fkcay, bccaufe they do not like to have the-poor 
for their neighbours* They allege^ that they are 
addl(9:ed to ftealing, and therefore ought to be 
kept at a difiance: but this way of i*eafoning has 
^up foundation either in truth or humanity. If 
opportunities and encouragement were given to 
the indigent toearn bread, and if care were taken 
to i^iitiate their children early and properly m 
morality as well* as induftiy, they never would 
apply themfelves to flealing, nor even think it 
ftrange, that, fiiice the Creator deflgned the 
earth for the dwelling and the fubMence of ali 
men, a few fliould engrofs ilo much, whilft thou* 
lands have nothing. 

The number pf women known to be of ea£y. 
virtue, with which London is filled, contributes^ 
in fome refpeds, towards the expend venels of 
living* I have before mentioned, that hundreds, 
perhaps thoufands of houfes in this large town> 
are occupied by women who live by proftitution. 
Old dptards, who, as it might be fiippofed, ai*c 
poftefled o^ more money than ^it; young men,, 
who, in ekpeiftation that their fathers, or fbme 
rich relations will foon die, borrow money of a 
Jewifli ufurer, at the rate of ten and more per cent, 
keep their bewkching dulcineas in all forts of 
extravagance, for their own amufement as they 
thihk,^ but frequently, uoknown to them, for 
the entertainment, of others alfo. This, perhaps,^ 
is carried fo far, that married men, without ac- 
quainting their wives aiid children with it, are at 
the expence of double houfekeeping, of which 
that of the miftrefs is generally the moft expen- 
live; for it is needlels to prove, that thefe kind 
of creatures are not much addicted to frugality, 
prudence, or moderation^ The hoft of' thefe 
mercenaries of the Cyprian Goddeiis have bepn 
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reckoned to be in London ftrongcr than forty 
thoufand. Many of them ibUow iheir pjofeflion 
from inclination;, others, who have been firftde* 
baachedj and afterwards abandoned by unprinci*' 
pied men, do it from want and indigence. There 
are inftances that fome of them, who are kept in 
afiBuence and all poffible indulgence by their vota- 
ries, have reduced them at laft, probably not from 
a principle of gratitude, to the ulmofl diftrefs, nay 
fometimesto an ignominious exit. Grolly^, with- 
out proper inquiry into the truth of the aflfcrtionj 
has copied what the Abbe le Biaac, in his letters 
on the Englifh and French nationsf , has faid, that 
many daughters of clergymen, even of the digni- 
taries of the church, are among this clais of unfor- 
tunate females. There are undoubtedly inftances 
oi this; but they do by no means occur fo often as 
is ftated by the Abb^, who frequently writes in a 
very fuperficial manner ; and when fuch cafes do 
happen, even then, in all probability, the contri- 
butions of tliis fort are greater on the iide of the 
clergy of the eftabliflied church than on that of the 
diflenters, becaufe the firft are not only more nu- 
merous, but the education, which many of them 
give their diildren, is not fo ftrift and exemplary 
as that which the generality of the difienting 
clergy beftow upon theirs- 

The reafons why the number of women, who 
plunge into this irregular courfe of life, is fo 
great, are various, and many of them very vifible.. 
Corruptioji of morals and luxury, which are be- 
yond imagination in fo great a metropolis, become 
irery dangerous to youth of both fexes] they pro- 
duce feducei-s, and fuch as wilhto be ieduced, in 

♦ Londres, tome ii. p. is&S. 

t Vol. ii. Lett. Iviu. p. 67. Eii^lijb rrm^Jhtitn, 
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abundanccr AH great ptJes, and particularly 
Xondon, may be confidered as a fort of hot-beds, 
where all natural inftin61s, and all vis:es, which 
from an abufe of them take their origin, vegetate 
very powerfully, and arrive at maturity quicker 
than in common foils. Montaigne^^ that Itri6t 
and careful obferver of himfelf and others, was 
aftoniihed at a convei*fation of fome young ladies, 
which unobfervcd he had over-heard ; but, what 
would he have faid, if- he could have liftened to - 
the pri\(ate converfations of numbers of the hope- 
ful youth of both fexes in London ! The education 
given to young females, is, as I have before ob- 
served, generally fome degrees above their ref^ 
pe6live rank. To gratify afterwards their inclina- 
tion for vanity, for drefs, and for fenfual plea- 
fures; chaftity is too often made a facrifice. Ih 
that ftatc of fociety in which we live, every thing 
almoft may be done with money, and all that is 
defirable may be bought for it; health, tranquil- 
lity of mind, and immortality excepted. The- 
fable of Jupiter and Danae is every day, in this 
great city, turned into hiftory and real ia6i. Men 
of rank, or^riches, or fuch as are poflefied of 
neither, but live without morality and good prin- 
ciples, become the feducers of thofe who are too 
ready to be feduced ; and when their paramours 
have gratified their luft, they leave thofe whom 
they have made miferable, and go in queft of 
other vi6trms, whom they may deprive of their 
innocence and virtue. Thus the number of thofe 
wretched females increafcs daily, who are feen 
wandering about in the ftreets, by dozens and 
more, not only at night but even at noon day. 
Many of them are hardly twelve or thirteen years 

^ ZSm, iiv. iii. chap. $. vol. tu. p. 11$. 
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of age, who^ by following their unfortunate et^ 
cupation, foon haften to an untimely end, and 
finilh their early days generally in extreme diC- 
trefe, in poverty and diieafe. 

It may be ealily fuppofcd, from what I havc^ 
faid, that the education of youth in London muft 
be liable to many dangers; and that parents^ 
though they had the eyes of Argus, would not 
always be able to prevent great mifchiel' and fe- 
rious misfortunes from happening to their chil- 
dren. In that part of London where the court 
air is to be breathed, nunneries are eAabliChed, in 
which, however, tiie vow of chaility is unknown. 
The abbeffes and priorelfes of thefe convents 
are faid to be matrons of great experience; and 
as fome call them, diabolical inflruments of ft^ 
du^^ian*. They fave, as I have been informed, 
out of the income of their benefictrs, to much, 
that they at laft give them up,' and conclude their 
days, with much pomp, in a iecular life. I do 
not think, that it redouxKis much to the honour 
of Englifii police, not to devife eSeSual means 
to leflen at leaft this growling evil, fo detrimental 
to that morality, which is pronounced to be the 
lupport of that fociety in which We live. How 
far the indulgence goes, which is"fliewn in thig 
.refpe6), appears from the uninterrupted publica- 
tion of the moft immoral wiitings, and the moft^ 
indecent prims; wl^ch are cxpofed to public 
view at the^ windows of fbme prmt-ihops, to di- 
vert the young and old of both iexes, who pafe 
by. Nay, there is even puWillied annually, and 
fold publicly, a li« of the principal Corinnas, 
mentioning at the fame time their re£pe(9ive habi- 
tations, and their perfonal accompli ihments, not 
fcn-gettingthofe which aretole met within private- 
What bleffed efiFe<9s muft this produce upon young 

minds. 
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minds of both fexes ! and how happy muft a coun- 
try be, where the police, without concern may 
leave it to the power of virtue to prevent all the 
evils of which wifciom might be apprehenfive ! I 
will by no means enter into a diipute with thofe 
who affirm, that fince the ftate of nature and ihat 
of fociety are frequently at open variance, wmneh 
of eafy virtue are not only to be connived at, but 
even, under fome reftriclions, to bfc fuppoited, 
that the virtue of modeft. women may be pre- 
ferved, and be in fefety. Suppofing all this were 
granted, fhould it notwithftanding not be deemed 
necellary to make this evil, for the fake of mora- 
lity, lefe apparent ?,: If luxury were checked, if 
frugality were fubftituied for extravagance, if the 
things of this world were more wually divided 
than they are, the good tStSis of it wouldi^oon 
fhew themfelves. There h no doubt, but that 
among thofe unfortunate females^ whofe proftir 
tution is deemed a fafeguard of modeft women^ 
fome might be found, wno would have turned out 
better wives and tenderer mothers than many 
who affefi theftri6lcft virtue, and,wi(bto appear 
as if they could undergo the proof of a fiery or- 
deal: Indeed, much might be found to leffen the 
guilt of many of thefe unfortunate beings, if the 
Kiftory of their leduflion and fall were known. 
Oftentimes, when I have met a Mahomedan in 
the Greets of London, I have not been able to 
refrain from guefling at his thoughts, when he 
fees fo many proftitutes, who are deemed to be a 
fecurity for a huiband, that his head may not be 
ornamented, or that his daughter may not become 
a mother before flie is married*. When,, in the 
beginning of the Roman republic, the land was 
equally divided; when young men married early, 
without being in fear that they were to ftarve with 

their 
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their wives and ehildren, the violation of tl^ 
virtue of the Roman wojnen was almoiiunbeatxi 
of^ and the -Jententia dia Quoms, whidt Horacd 
afcribes to him, was, together with Jiis exhoitsi<- 
tion to young men, very unneceflfety. But^ when 
riches, luxury, and expenfivenefc of living iif* 
trudedj the value of innocence was Leffened^ and 
it being fo intimately connected with happim^fs^ 
this loii ground too, and deferted Rome. The 
capital of modern England refembles that of an- 
cient Italy; intereft there retarded matrimonjr^ 
and when it took place at lafl, it ^w^ the .eit-^ 
pe61ed fortune, as Juvenal fays, which excited 
love, jind money that tied the connubial knot. 

Inde faces ardent, vetiiunt a dote fagittae. 

If^s true, that various means have beendevif- 
ed in London, to check the evil of proftitutionj 
but they anfwer very imperfe6lly. The Magdalen* 
hofpital, a very commendable charity, w^as infti- 
tuted fome years (ince, for the benefit of femdes 
who wiCh to renounce their diforderly life, and 
reform their morals. But bow fmall is the num* 
ber of thofe who can bii received, and who really 
return from vice to virtue, when compared to 
thofe who prefer the ways of immorality / Some 
erhaps, are taken up in the fti^eet, and fcnt to 
ridewell, where they are kept for a while to 
hard labour, but they are hardly miffed among the 
number of thofe who remain ; and lince no pro- 
vifion is made for their fupport, when liberated 
out of prifon, they return, partly from neceffity,. 
partly from inclination, Jo their former occupa- 
tion, TThat London is infeiled with fo many 
thieves, houfe-breakers, and highwaymen, anq 
that, almolt evejy fix weeks, dozens of youth, 
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who have hardly attained their twentietk year, are 
condemned to die, is greatly owing to thefe women 
of the town> as they are called. Moft ol fuch 
young malefa6lors gave themfelves up to a de* 
bauched courfe of life, they foon got into diflrefs^ 
which inftigated them to jobbery, and thus repent- 
ed too late under the gallows, their acquaintance 
with thefe mercenary fair ones. Here, indeed, 
is an ample field for a good police to exert its wif- 
dom in preventing crimes, tliat the number of 
thofe may be leiTenoi who are to be punifhed for 
committing them. 

Before I conclude thefe remarks upon London^ 
I will add fomething relative to Englifh newfpa* 
pers. A foreigner, who ^as never feen them^ 
will hardly believe that fo many are printed daily. 
Eveiy morning, at prefent, no lefs- thaiv ten 
different papers, and almoft a$ many in the even- 
ings are publifhed in London^ on large folio, in 
fmall print. It is now even carried fo far, that a 
paper is publifhed on Sunday morning. Beiides 
thefe, every week, twice^ a Gazette is printed 
by authority, which contains fome news publifhed 
Under the fanftion of the courts royal proclama- 
tions, advertifements of government, and a long 
lift of notices felative to bankrupts. A true 
Englifhman looks upon the accounts given in 
thefe Gazettes, which, in fome inftances, parti- 
cularly in war-time, are publifhed extraordinary, 
as infallible truths and it is aftonifhing how they 
fell on fuch occaiions, and how profitable they 
are to their printer. A foreigner ought not to 
think that the news, publiflied in fo many papei^, 
is much different. They contain, fome letters 
and effays excepted, nearly the fame information. 
A number of advertifements, paid for at a high 
price, various letters on political and other fub- 
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jefts, innumerable and frequently the moft infig- 
nificant paragraphs relating to town and country 
news, much fcandaU and many falfe reports, 
which the next day are contradi6ted^ fill the long 
columns of thefe papers. Some of* them are for 
the court and the minitter, others againft them ; 
but, in both kinds of fuch prints, very fevere. 

, things and bittcj- truths, are publiftied by one par- 
ty againft the other. Cart-loads of papers being 
printed everyday in London, befides many which' 
are publiflied in the country*, it is no wonder 
that the revenues of government, which arifc 

' merely from neM'fpapers muft bcvery great. Not 
only the ftamps of the papers themfelyes, but the 
tax upon the advert ifements which ai-e inferted, 
ai*e very high* Some papei*s have more than an 
hundred of them, wid render to government, 
daily, perhaps more than twenty pounds. All 
pufls which are infiBrted among the news as para- 
graphs, to take in the reader inadvertently, are 
made to pay as advertifements in the ftamp-ofiicc ; 
and it were to be wifhed, that all thofe paragrapTis, 
which are intended for fcandal, ftiould pay, fo/ 
the benefit of morality and finances, the duty of 
adveriifements alfo. 

The liberty of theprefe is very vjfible in thefe 
public piints. Seveval times attempts have been 
made to reftrain this liberty, but fortunately they 
never have fucceeded. Such officers as confers 
of the prefs, which in Germany are eftabliftied 
almoft every where, are not to be met vnih in Eng- 

* Sappoiiog that twenty dtiferent papen* in London and in 
other places in England and Scotland fix and thirty, are pob-. 
lilhed weekly, the whole amounts to no lefs than fifty-fix* n&v 
far luxury promotes the faleofthem, the account-books in toe 
Stamp -otfice, can prove. In the year 1775, u,68o,ooo, andiii 
17^^» I S^^ 7^519 were (tamped. 
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land, the twd univerfities i^erhaps excepted. For 
this very reafon, things are faid in thefe public 
prints againft the higheft and the loweft, wljich 
in other countries would be feverely animadverted 
upon. The letters which are inferted, on varipus 
political and other fubjefls, are of different me- 
rit. Some are elegant, and cotumend themfelves 
by their Ayle, as well as by the bold truths, and 
the judicious remarks which they contain; others 
can boaft of neither, and convey calumny and 
falfe reafoning, whilft they intend to miflead the 
weak, or to feed the fpirit of party. If any body 
thinks his chara6ler injured by thefe prints, he 
may find redrefs in. a court of juftice, on proving 
damages. In fuch inflances the printer is the firn 
who is to be indi6led, unlefe he gives up the au- 
thor; yet I remember that both printer and Author 
have been punifhed. The editors of the papers, 
however, know very well, for the moft part, 
how to evade profecutions, though of late, feve- 
ral of them have been intangled in law fuUs, and 
fometimes fuffered imprifonment, fine, or even an 
exhibition in the pillory. Frequently thofe who 
are attacked, appear in print Only with the initi- 
als of their naines, or are expofed by nicknames, 
very well knowi to the generality of newfpaper 
readers. The greateft part of thofe who are thus 
expofed cai'e very little about it, particulaply the 
miuifters and their friends, who mind no abufe^ 
when they' only remain in pofieffiori of the good 
things, which ihey enjoy under government. On 
the continent, if but halt fo much were faid againl^ 
princes and minifters'i as is done almoft daily in 
England, the moft bitter refentment, and the 
i*evel-eft puniOiments, would foon f rulh him who 
had dared to expofe the follies of the great, or 
to cenfure their unjuft tranfa£lions. I commend 

the 
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the Englifh^ who, fome excepted, are neither fo 
touchy nor fo revengeful, and who happily by 
their conftitulion arc entitled tofpeak and to cen- 
fure freely. Since, however, the reading of 
newf papers is fo common, th? minifters, with a 
view to juftify or to defend their good and their- 
bad mcafures, are almoft under a neceffity to keep 
fome papers and fome writers in pay, who are to 
fight their battles, and to combat their antagonifts, 
left they fliould create them too many enemies, 
and gain over to their party more converts than 
they can fpare. Hence fuch prints go under the 
denominations ot minifterial and antimiriifterial 
papers ; on both lides animofity is carried to a 
great length, and impartiality is not to be met 
with : nay, I think ah Englifhman would foon 
.throw away an impartial paper as an iniipid one, 
becaufe it feldom happens that he is not attached 
cither to One or the other party. 

Every newfpaper has its proprietors, who 
have, according to their depofit-money, a (hare 
in the profits which they may produce ; if fuch a 
public print is fuccefsfu), thefe profits are very 
*confiderable. Yet, when I* recolleft how many 
new ones have ftarted up during the time I have 
rcfided in London, * it . would feem inexplicable 
how they could fupport themfelves, if the defire, 
or rather the avidity of Engliflimen to read newf- 
papers, was not beyond conception, and border- 
ing almoft upon frenzy. They are fo addifted 
to talking politics, that in almoft all companies, 
from the higheft to the loweft, this topic is ge- 
nerally the firft and the laft which ferves for con- 
verlation. The newfpapers furriifh the cham- 
pions of eithier party with materials to keep it up, 
and to fhine with intelligence, or political faga- 
city, either as patriots or as couitiers. Very 
few of the numerous frequenterl of coiSee-houfes 

have 
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IJave any influence in politics; but though they 
cannot fit, orbarangue, or vote in parliament, 
it is a gr^at Jatisiia^ion for them to reid the 
fpeeche? in both houfe^4uring the feffion, and 
judge , of the patriotifiEt, the wifdom, and the 
eloquence of Britiljaienators. 

An Engnfhqf^n^ being taken up fo much with 
tbe pplitiQ? of his own country, veiy feldom 
trouble* juipieif sfco^t thofc of foreign codntries, 
uhlefe they, aj^of great importance, and make 
Wpi app^^^^ejbt^nfive that the balance of Europe may 
be altered. It 13 his favourite opinion, that 
£nglan<jr^uIat6sthisba}aAce; though, perhaps, 
aipong a thoufaJKl, there are not five who have 
any juft ideaof fuch a.balance, oi* who are in the 
leaft acquainted vwith the comparative ftrength of 
the different European ftates, their different inter- 
efts, ^nd the relation they bear to each other, and 
to the wholc;^ xblleftivety taken, in its aggregate^ 
power* JJi^nce the want of knowledge of the 
geogr^X>hy^nd the ftate of the continent is often-- 
times io very vifible in Englifh newipapers. The 
little relifh, tl^erefore, of their readers fprforeign 
affairs, is very b^eficial to them, whom they 
pleafe moft whe^i they entertain them, befides the 
greater political news of the Britifh empire, with 
little trifling incidenjts of the day, wlxich have 
happened in the metropolis and its environs, or 
in the more diflant paits of the country. After 
Ihprt extr^6ls from the French and Dutch Ga- 
zettes, when the mails are arrived, they give 
firings of paragraphs containing either high flown 
panegyrics for, or bitter inve6lives s^ainft the 
miniftry ; ^ ^riticifms on their tranfad ions, on 
their fins of ^commiilioji and omiiTion ; anecdotes 
.of romanticlovers i horrid accounts of robberies, 
. murders, fires, and melancholy accidents. Thofe 
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papers which communicatci the earlieft and molt 
interei^ing iBtelligence out of the fca^idalous 
chronicle, be it true or fictitious, are generally 
thought to be the nioft entertaining* They, in- 
deed, furnifh no news from diftaiit papts^ nor 
do they mention 
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quid toto fiat lit orb« ; 
<]^id Seres, quid Thraces agaot : 

but the defcription which Juvenal gives imme-^ 
diately after, fits them exactly ; for they contain 
fcandal in abundance^ 

.... fecreta novercae ^ 

Et pueri^ quia amet, qui) decipiftturaiduJter. 
• • • . Q^ viduam praegnaatein fecej it et gu« 
Menfe, Juv. Sa^. vi. v* 40 1, Jeq. 

A foreigner, who is hot acquainted with the 
genius of Engliffi newfpapers, will, when he firft 
takes them in hand, be inclined to think, that 
they are one of the greateft bleffings which could 
be.beftowcd on poor mortals. Thofe who are in 
want of money, are offered a hundred or a thou- 
fand and more pounds; whoever wants health, 
may foon be reftored to it, if he will only chofe 
one of thofe univerfal medicines, which are daily 

. announced and which cure every kind of malady. 
He who wifhes to retain health and vigour be- 
yond his eightieth year, may be furnifhed with 

* the means of doing it, for a few fliillings. Thofe 
H'bo are defirous of extending their lives beyohd 
the limits of a century, need only ufe thofe refto* 
ratives and corroboratives, which are offered at 
a guinea or half a guinea a bottle. Should a 

, perfon wifh to obtain a fnug place and income , 
under tlie government, he may be provided with 
it, on offering a inoderate fum of money, and 
giving affurance that be who will procure it, 

may 
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aiay depend upon honour and fecrecy. Eccle* 
fiaftics, not trufting their church preferment to ' 
mevk, which is likely to be overlooked and to be 
negle6led> need only infpefl the papers, where 
prefontations aad ad¥owfon«i are publicly an- 
nounced for fale to the beft bidder. • Bachelors 
and widowers who want wives, and maidens or 
widows who Ipng for huibands, have only to pay , 
for the in&rtion of a tender advertifement, fig- 
nifyii^ their fituation, and ai&gning the place 
where anfwers may be direAed to, in unequivo- 
cal hopes that their propofals will meet in return 
with kind overtures, to quench their honourable 
flames. Married people who wifh for healthy, 
handfome, and ftrong childien, have only to 
read and to accept the perfuafive invitations of 
Dr. Graham, to attend his delightful le6tures, 
ciaily announced in the papers*; and they will 
be better inftrufled by them hoiJe to fatisfy their , 
wiihes, than by reading C^uillet's Gallipaedia with 
the utmoft attention from the beginning to the 
cnd»- Nay, from motives of philanthropy, to 
prevent fcandal and difgrace, and to fave the 
honour and reputation of thofe who unluckily 
have committed falfe fteps, good-natured people 
oflFer their houfes, under promifes of inviolable 
fecrecy, to thofe young females, who, without 
being previouily married, are on the point of 
becoming mothers. They are afliired, Uiai they 
fhall be accommodated with all requifite conve-s 
niencies, a<nd be treated with the utmofl tender- 
nefs., until they return into public again with 
honour; and * being afterwards well married, it 
fhall not at all be fWpeded by their loving huf- 

* This was written aMhe time when thefe cuHous advertife- 
ments were prefented daily to all c\aSJS» of ocwTg^per readers. 

Vol* I. L bands, 
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banck, that ^arly cbaftitydidnot ent^r into 't hie 
cacak>g«eof the virtues of their wivtsv ^^Allthefe 
good things^ and many mot^, at*e dailyannountaed 
in tjie EiigKfti newlpapers^ far the bei^fit of lEfatr- 
kind, andof fociety! Oar gft;?e'tfe8 bA the eoliti«- 
nent do not contain any thkyg ftnTilar^^thoi^ 
always^on the top of them b mentioned tb*rthiEty 
are printed for the good of the public,' niider the 
fancliofi, the cenfure, a«d with t<he gradous Jjri- 
vileges of roagift rates and princess Britifli^iewf-. 
papers require no fuch authorities, m>rdo<tk>ey'lie 
undesr any reftri^Hons. A red neat little v^nette, 
tbeya;*© ornamented with at theftamp-offi<je,icrves 
inftead of all authorities or privileges, and-iK'hich 
though the duties nvc increaied from time to tiipe, 
beai's the motto ycrw^r €adem. 
' ' The coflfee^houfes in Londoii, where thefe 
^apets may be read, are faid to amount to 
3060*, which, indeed, is an enormotis number, 
particularly, when it h remembered, that in 
16575 the people were fo prejudiced againft 
them^ that the mafterof the Rainbow coffee-houfe, 
one of the firft which was eftablifhed in Lond6n^ 
.could not pi-event his houfe being indi<9e4 for 
a nuifance. The great propenfity of the moderii 
Enjglifh to politics, and the increafing curioiity, 
.Whi6h fconftitutes part of their charaifler/ caa 
only account for the number of cofifee-houfes and 
Hewfpaperfi in lartter times ; though their ufeftil- 
nefc to trade, and in the tranfadion of publk: 
bu'filiefs, have not a little contributed towauds it- 
The BngWli Coffee-houfes arc greatly preferable 
10 tho^ of other nation^, and have only the liarae, 
the>'ne^pap^ys, and the refrefhments, iri com- 

* In Pjciris mrt oilier bet^em fix and feven hundred. Mxn- 

mbn 
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mon'with tteii)« . T&rbulisnt noife. and loud talk* 
Jwig are not tp beheaidi except in* tfcofe^coffee- 
J^ufcs whi^h are. fi-eqj^entcd «by foreigners, or by 
pfiopi^ w)^ fef m totfoink they, cannot XraxthB. 
bufinefc ■ wkhofrt the ipoft difagreeable noife. In 
g^n^r^lj jtbe> coffeser3;oo{BS s^re filled with tbep^v- 
;.(Qn3 )v^Jio.r€iad newfpagers, four times as large as 
oiiirs pAtbe^fso^itinent, and in veryfmall print, 
.ivilb.aA att4e.jM^ion< tbat eycite^ ibrprise in a 
iQrf^flwiiirfiQ^eyer^a&beenwitnefe to it before. 
;9qjd9i^ {]?ead. wit.b great rapidity, and foon throw 
away a papfii'>> wbicb they have t^ken into their 
IjianQSi others kem to fpell every word» and inake 
tbofe,^ who wifli foF difpatch, wait a long while 
be^fore^ they have iiniilied. . When I firfi came into 
Iinglaod I ufed to winder how iboie people could 
>rf4d, )W,ith fo much nati^nce and attcuition, thefe 
fioi^g, aj)d,oas«it appfparedto me, very tedious 
piablijCation^ j but when I became a little more 
.acq4;iaint6d with the Engliih conftltution, 'with 
«the j^litica,-the. parties in the Aate, and theman- 
jjers of the nation, I fpon found that I began to 
^ycad with, an int^reft thjat made mt forget the 
•length of them. In Germany^the .cjejrgy, and 
.othe;r people who afie6\ a fi}ii(ft njorality^ wpu.ld 
Ihix^c it hurtful to.their;<;hfira4«r,vif ihey^werefo 
.frequent a qofFee-hgqfe ;; Vm^ th^ Bnglifli thii>k 
naore reafonably, and'nobpdyHS:.blapied) for fre- 
quenting a cofFee-houfe. ; 1 tSpm^; Qf theai,tJilvje in, 
byliibfcrijptionpf tlieir cuftonK^ijp, nj^w puWicati- 
. ons of a iball . fize, tog^lii^ >vith. tho£s. whi^h 
are regularly, pu]5>liflifd M)P»thly. Thki h«vvertr, 
is not fojfi^quent.in ti^ {jofifeerjlip^fes of tondori, 
as in thofp of jthe *oMP^try>..ef]^?4;»|}jf^jU ,toji?ns 
which are frequented at certain feaions, by peo- 
ple who want ..to*>'bb/call«d>f2^ontible*r^ } * 
I would a^vife a fbreiginer or ^fti^gjjr ' "who 

L a ' wifhes 
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^Hhes to get acqushited with tl>i» great ttette|)0^ 
lU, to provide himfelfy immediately tffter his 
ai'rivaU with a map of London^ as the beft means 
to iarvey fuch a heap of buildings^ and to find hb 
way thix>ttgh thoufands of ftreets, which perpk:c 
e'vcn thofe who have refided many years together 
in this extenfive town. Akooft every print-0*o|> 
will fiirnifti him >^ ith fuch a plan ; but he muil te 
careful to aflc for OJte of the.Aewe^, finc^ a fin- 
.gle year, perhaps, will prodtite tfew ftpeetSjL 
which are not to be found on a map that is but a 
•few years old. There is no occafion for his car^ 
ayin^ it always publicly in his hand, when bit 
goes abroad, as Condamine dkl> ^nd by thaft 
means expofed himfclf -to the la^ghteT, or even 
infults of the popul^e. He will do well to pe- 
, rufe it for his po^rpofe before he gbes out^ and 
be re and there are places little frequented, where, 
on takiif^ it out of his p<>cket, he may confuU it 
>as his guide. 

After this previows advice, I will poiiA out tb 
the ftranger the principal objefts in London, 
which may iyc thought worth feeing. It is neither 
mj intention, nor confiftent with o^y plan, to be 
prolix, and there are many defcriptions and hif- 
tbriesof London, elilily to be procured, which 
a curious traveller may perufefor his inftru6Hon. 

WeftniinflerTabbey, that famous' cathedral, ad- 

. mired and refpefted not only by thd^Engliih them- 

felves, but on the continent alfo, is perhaps one 

Jof the firft objeAs which will attrafi his curiofity. 

It is undonbtedly, an .awful and melancholy, but 

. at the fame time a pleating Ccene, which prefents 

iifelf on entering this Gothic pile, and walking, 

in a eointempUtive mood, between the filent tombs 

and the fepalchral monuments of kings, heroes, 

philofophersy' wbA pocfts. No wfaeie ca^n the ef- 

timatc 
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tlmateof inaa and human, thjtags be better m^^ 
than here; but the infcriptioas on the oioaumi^nl$ 
arc certainly not the LnftiuSors by which we ai^ 
tobe guided. . Th«y are Ipp often a kind of iaUre^ 
vi^hich neither inilrucls the UviAg^ aor honours tbe 
afihes of the dead. Indeed, inicriptions in pubiic 
plaqes, which are likely- lo remain for a iievies <jf. 
years, fhould, before they are engraved, be i^h^- 
i^itted to the criiicifins, not only qt learned men, 
but eveaof fuch as are known* to be lowers oj"^ 
truth, left the honour and lincerity of the age,. in 
which thefe infcriptions were made, ft^ould become : 
fufpefted by a late pofteiily. It is, how<ever, well- 
that thefe monumental ihfcriptions are. lictle^iead, 
and much Lefs examined by their readers, wt^sther 
tlibey record what i& true or what i& not. Some of 
tke mQAumentvin Weftcninfiejr*abbey».pairticul'arly 
amoai the modern ones, do credit to the arU ^ 
their iculptor, butstgreat manydi%race the placiO 
' in which they axe ere£^ed, and onend the eye of 
the beholder* The church, which i^ of a Gothic ~ 
firu6lui*e, has fuffered greatly by the devaAation9' 
of time^ repairs of the outfide w^re begun fon^ 
years ago, but foon Aopped,,as I believe, on ac^ 
count of the gre^t expenie. The tombs of many; 
Britiih kings and quee;ns, with ibme;of the r^ya) 
offspring, are. ifi that part of tb^ church, ^rhich- 
is called King Henry, the Seventh's cb^peU Pm'ing . 
the day-time, fomebody is always prefent,. wIk) 
fliews, for a few half-penc^, wi^tis yemarkaWe 
in this, cbapeU ?ind there, is g^nerallyfufficienbt 
company to maki? it wortli )ii.s while Jto recite his" 
leffon; which h^^doi^s .w'l^k i^^ch qjuicknefs^ aod 
monotone^ volubility qf; tongue, th^ a fcreigpr 
;cr, even. if hj? ftipuld* u;\d?^(lapd. fpmQ ^ngVifh* . 
will be at a lo& ,to..cpinpi'ehend hiqi^ (ho^gb he 
Uftens. with, ,gBQatr>jH^tentiiQ^ ,J4^; a CQrnerof ^ 
1 .. ..,; L 3 chapel 
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chapd called St. Bferinet's, the taiomfmehts for 
po^tsi for dramatic writers, for' players, 'miifici- 
ans, andfome mpn of letters, are^e^t'^c'd/wBich'i 
fat this reafon* goes under the general (clfcxlofei- 
natidn of Poet's Corher.^ St. Evreo^ond,a'Fi-en!ch-: 
man, and (Trabe and' ttandeU both (Jenriiartsr, 
have here monuments ere6l^ed. It icnay extatc' fir- 
prize, that Pope and Addifon, t'Wo Britiflt wri- 
ters of fach eminence, fliould here have not even 
iin infcription ; not that this was neccllary to^^fe- 
ferve their memories, for this their writings^^^ill 
do; but as a^eftimony of the regard 6f tlieh^i- 
6n for them. We foreigners, however*, -awf muich 
miftaken in refpeA to thefe monument^i when We 
entertain an opinion, that merit alone can procure 
the honour of an infcription in this famous abbey, 
and that thefe monuments were erefted by the 
nation to Ihew gratitude and refpeft to the manes 
of the dead, in faS this is feldom the cafe. Re- 
latiofts, patrons, or friends of the'deceafed, ge- 
nerally Yuniifh the expences, uHliich, if the mo- 
mnnent is riot coftly, do not amount to any great 
fam; andlbeliere, many a one, who has received 
this hont)ur, would^ wonder, if he arofe to life ' 
a^ain, how he came to be buried m this abbey, 
and d^poraied with'fuch a monumental infcripti- 
oh. Ev^'the great Newton's monumcrit was not 
at the expfeiice of the public, or the nation; and 
he mfght; perhaps, have been left, without one, 
if "a ' gentleitian, who married the philofophei''s 
niece, Siet not ere51^ed it at 'his own expence* 
S6Tnetim6s ^people defirous df Mle^fanie, have 
paid* fbr thfe moriunlifent 6f another, Uhat they, 
at the fame time,' might' driver Jheir own nnme, 
on his totnb, topofterity. Hente^that fevcie }m& 
of Pope i I . » 

. On poet's tomVs fe^ BeDfon's titles writ f 

Indeed 
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Indeed iofic^^^^x who ju(%e.oC^ the ho|iour ©f 
beiag imeaed in Weftminfter*-abbey loo hi^fjly^ 
in^Y b^eacc.epcliAglymift^^p, ^ „ 

,:NQt.far,froQ[iihe cathedral is Weftminfter-h;iy, 
' buUj^ by.|WiHtaa? RjJ§^V ^^d admired for its Go- 
th)!^ a^ch.itf 6lm^ Tl?is: place is very well known 
to.,the;tgejatl^p^i\<^f the }aw, for the principal 
law-courts air^ kept here;, and if peers or.peeref- 
fcs ar,e,.to b^, tried, or other perfoos irapeachcd 
by t^e boufe .<?<" coramons, this hall is fitted up in 
a magjiificenj manner for that purpofe. . 

The JhouiJe of lords ^xyd that of commons are 
adjoining to this hall. The latter.was in ancient 
tildes a chapel dedicated to* St. Stcplaen^ whence 
the. newfpapeT$> ibmctimes, maiv? ufe of jhls 
name, if theyljiink tbey treadupon tender. gi:ound 
in wiiat* they ar.e faying abQut ..parl.iaAJem, oi,* 
m^pber^.ef.thc Ipwcr houfe. , Th^t uf th^ Jprcis. 
is clpfe.by, a^d ,CQnfift^ of a large room. de,cpj:a ted 
with t^pc^ry,! reprcfenting tlic viaojc3( over what 
, was c4lod'»the invincible, SpajaUli ^rmad^. On, 
the throne* ci*e6l^d here,, the king .^readis.ltl^e. 
fpeechee to bpth.houfe^of parliament, which we 
fee at full length tranflated in our foreign. Ga- 
zettes^ aijd ,wondei^ at the condefcenfign with 
which BritiCh kings (peak to, their.fubje^^s*. r . , . . 

The Park of St. James's^ wJxiich liii^g^ lienr^y 
' VIII. created out of a fw^ampy field,, i^.^t, p^c^fcjit. 
an qrnaxnei>t to the palace, and a, vci:y agreeaUp: 
plade for thofe who love walking, In,fopn^,feafon5 
of the year, the mall is fo filled yritb elejant <^omr,. 
pany* either at noon, or» in the Ipngep dw^i-^f '^ 
the evening, that there i^. hardly room tq*p?.is^. 
except by.JEBQving along with the !c);owd,,r?nqppa' 
which }adieS]of the- firft nobility^ and perfo>3 Qi 
high rank, are to be feen. Buckingham-hoiife, 
which is at prefent the queen's palace, prefents a 

L 4 ^ pretty 
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pf^^tty view at the weft-ehd of the Paijc* It is 
agi-^eaUy fituated^ and contains very elegant 
aparWentSj decorated in a fplei^id ftyle. lihe 
king's private library is likewife here> andcaa 
boaft of very valuable ajid magnificent books, 
which as it is faid, will be, one ,time or other, 
joined to that in the Britiftv Mufeum, which bears 
the name of the king's library. 

The palace at St. James's was formerly an hof- 
pital, and that fide which joins to the Park, is 
pleafantly lituated. This old fmoky irregular 
building has oftentimes afionilhed foreigners, on 
being told, that this was the refidence of Britiih 
kings, after they had before pafled by the magni^ 
ficent hofpital at Greenwich. However, there 
are very good rooms in this old building; and it 
is; at prefent, ufed only when the king has a levee, 
or when a court-day is kept. The palace of the 
prijice of Wales,, formerly called Carleton-hcmfc, 
,. has been, within thefc few years, almoft rebuilt, 
!. and to conveniently, that, in all probability, this 
wilVbe in future times the refidence of liritiili 
kings,, by which means that of St. James's will be 
fu'perieded. 

- Chai ing-ciofe is not far fropa the Park. In the 

\ middle of this place a ftatue of bronze is erefied, 

' peprefenting king Charles I. on horfe-back, with- 

, out a hat. It is looked upon as a fine piece of 

woitkmanfhip ; but I do not know whence the ftory 

has taken its origin, that la Seur, the artifi y^ko 

made it, hung himfelf, becaufe a peafant coming 

from the country had difcovered, that the ft rap to 

faften th^ iaddle round the horfe's belly w^forgQt- 

. ten, and the king, therefore, in dai^er of fiilliiig 

otf. ^ Some of our German writers, who give^n 

account of England, have repeated^thiJ^iidle tgjc, 

wJiichjis refuted by ocular mfpe^lion. at ^ny titqe, 

as the girth is plainly to be feen. 

Whitehall, 
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. Wluiehall,- frojn the time of Henry VIIL tiH 
near the clofe of the laft cenlury,* was the royal 
relidence, till' the greater part of the old palacq 
Was burnt down in 1697, and from that timeSt* 
James's h^s been the refidence of the kings of 
England. What is now called the Banquetting- 
hpufe, Whitehall, was built ia the reign of James, 
I. and is a very fine edifice. It is a fmall part of^ 
a new palace, which was begun to bje creSed by 
Inigo Jones; and it was dole to this Banquettinz , 
houfe^ that the fcaffold was ere6led on which 
Charles the firft was executed; though it is not 
known which window it was from* whence he went 
to the block. 

An olyeft dcfervintt notice 13 the Pantheon in 
Oxford-road ; a building erc6led during in v time. 
It was intended for winter's amufeinent, lach as ^ 
balls, mafquerades, concerts, and fitoilar enter- 
tainments, to divert the rich an^ the idle. A ior' 
ciety, as I am informed, has advanced no lefs than • 
ninety thoufand pounds towards its ere61i6n, in 
hopes, as it is faid, oi great profits, which, how- 
ever, if it be true^ have not anfwercd the expec- 
tation. 

In Blooorfbury-fquare the Duke of Bedford has- 

' a palace, built by Inigo Joiies, which, confidei ing 

its (ituation in London, is very siiry and commands 

a fine prpfped. But of more importarice^to the 

•curious triavellcr is the Britifli Mufeum in Great 

. RufTel-rticct, a noble and ext^nfive building, f bv- 

»merly the refidence of the dukes of Montague. 

It is,: by no aueans, my intention to. give a cii^ 

Cumftantial account of the curiolities and yaraable' 

libraries, which are to be met with hej*e- A frieiid 

to literature, and particularly an adnmer of na-' 

. tural hiftory, will derive much .pleafure from 

yiiiting thcfe large and lofty rooms> dedicated to 

L 5 the 
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the Mufesi and the longer he examines the ^oii- 



Miifeunx hais'Wn publilWd i*" biit it were t6 be 
wifl-ied, that the public might fodn be in poffeffion. 
of one, and that the denominations of trie curio- 
lilies might be affixed to them isi legible charac- 
ters, in proportion to the height in which they 
^are placed. *By thefe means the inquifitive curiofity 
of ftrangers, whocometo feetheMufeum, might 
be gratffied, and their queiiions anfweled, with- 
out giving unneceffary trouble to the gentlemen 
who attend the company. . 

The inftitution of the Mufeumi, which is an 
honoui* to tlxe nation^ is to be dated from the year 
i 75Z» Parliament then granted the various fuma 
for purchafine the houfe', the curiofities pf fir 
Hans Sloane,. and the Harlei^n manufcripts, to- 
. getier with 3.0,^00 pounds, as ' a fund for thp 
maintenance cJthe different officers in the houfe^ 
t^obe raifed by way of lottery.' Siuce^ however^ 
.that fund is found to be infufficient for its inten- 
' tii^n, cerjaiafumshave been grantedby parliament,, 
from time to time, to make up the deficiencies>. 
\v'hich amount, on an average, to a thouftnd 
pounds annually. It was likewife ena<3ed by par- 
liament, that forty-one truftees fhould be nominat- 
ed, three of whom were to be the archbifhop of 
Canterbury, the lord cliancellor, and thefpeaker 
©f'the houfe of commons^ which three fliould> 
^extlufively, have the right to nominate the differ- 
. cnt officers of theMufeum. The principal one5. 
\>{ thefe are an upper-librarian, and three fub- 
^ibrarians; one of thefe has the care gf the ma-* 
n'lfcripts and the' coins, the other that of the 
natural cuviofities^ and a thiid that of the printed 

- books. 
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bpoksK Every one of them has an afliftant^^ and 
beiides thefe feveiij there is one who fuperiiiientb 
the reading room. The t h ree libra r i ans, wkhf heir 
affifta^ta^>Jh^ve their ftat'cd day§ and hoUfs, when 
they iheW; to, the. different companiesj gerieralljf , 
fourteen or jifteen in nunabeF, thi^ jyiujfeum fbr 
about two hours.- 

On' entering the houfe, the hall correfponds 
with the magnificence of the reft. It contains^ 
befides a, model of the great quadrant at Green- 
wich,, another^ which reprefents Blackfriars^ 
bridge. The(hHls or coffins, in which Egyptian 
mummies were included, will befides fome other 
objeits' of curiolity, immediately engage the at- 
tention of. a- flranger. After afcendir^ the gran^ * 
ftair-cafe, , whichy abave and on the fides is orna- 
mented wiih paintkgs, the firft door which is. 
opened, introduces' hlmi to lon>e antiquities found 
in Here ulaneuTn>j which, befides fome fine ui'ijiS', 
moft of theoa dug out of tombs. In Calabria, Vere • 
bought for feooo pounds of fir Wifliam Hamilton. 
Thefe antiquities are kept in two different rooms,, 
and an antiquarian will find here many e^ntertain^ 
ing^ objects for enquiry.. A copious catalogue of 
t-hcm has been.dr^wn upy of which the late Dt. 
Giffard. made a v^iiy concife abridgment. I'his 
colleSion is augmented fi om time to lime. A 
much admired Homer's hc^ is here- alfo to be - 
leen, which belonged formerly to ©r* Mead, and 
-is faid to be of great antiquity; it is w^ell engrav-* 
<ed by an eminent artift, and thus multiptied I^, 

. prints,., for the benefit of thofe who h^'ve no op- 
portunity of feeing the original. AJ third room. 

, full of curiafities and antiquities is conti^uousto 
the 'foregoing. Moft of them' belonged formerly 
to fir Han& Sloane. The Egyptian mummies^. 

^ of which a full defcription is in print, arc. 
likewiie here. One of ihem ia ornamented 

with 
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with gla&-beads ; a proof that the inveatioif - 
of glafs, and the manner of jftainlng it, is of 
great antiquity. The other Egyptian amiqaitieSy 
which this room contains, are a gift of Mr.- Wort- • 
ley Montagu, the fon of the faBH>us lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. In difierent prefles, with, 
glafi-doors, various Roman, Tufcan, and {om/^ 
Chriftian antiquities are difpofed. Thole cavio* 
fities, which were brought over from the late}/ 
difcovered iflands in the Pacific ocean, fill another 
room. Various valuable' coins of gold, -filver, 
and inferior metals, remarkable either for their 
antiquity or ihcir fcarcity, are to be &en in a 
fmaller apartment, which, however, is not gene- 
rally ftiewn to every company-^ that comes to fee 
the Mufeum. I hiive feen here an Englifh crown- 
piece with the head of Charles II. the die of which 
was executed in prifon by Simon '^, who was a 
great friend and admirer of Cromwell the protec- 
tor, and it procured him his liberty of the king 
reftored- Very few impreihons were made ; but 
they are, . in my opinion, fo excellent, that they 
yield not to the beft coins of antiquity. The 
Sloane manufcripts are depofited in an adjoining 
room,, and relate chiefly to medicine and tp tra- 
vels. Thofe which are called Harleian fill two 
rooms. A catalogue, in two volumes, folio^ 
printed in 1759, mentions 1618 of them. A 
prdface, which is prefixed to it, gives an account 
of this collection of manufcripts, as well as. of 
the manner in which the catalogue is arranged^ 
which concludes with a good index for references 
to the manufcripts. A good colle6tion of manu- 
fcriptS'Of <^d Latin claffics is alfo here to be met 
with; b*it they are not of great antiquity, though 
many of them are elegantly written. The reft of 
this colleilion relates chiefly to genealogy and he- 

* The tnidi of thit^ ftMy« kowever, lus ^eo quellioiifd* 

raldry. 
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Taldry ; but there ai*e many on the ful)je6l of 
^EngJi{h, hiftory* Fvom this room we enter Jijtqt, 
smother> contaiAing. thofe which are diftipguiflicd 
by th€ appaltelion.of the king's and thfe Cottoniaij ' 
manufcrtpts.. Mr- David Cafley has conxpofed^.^ 
very valuabk catalogue, in which he * give^ a^i; 
afEXouQt of theat, and has joined it with an i>un>^ 
dred a]!ki. fifty fpeciwens (^ writings of difierentj 
ag^Si. Jt.i^ here, that tbi^ famous Alexandiianj 
man^ifeript is to be fcen^.th^ Old Teftampnt of 
^which was publifhed long ago by our countryman 
Dr. Grabej and of the New my worthy frieiidi 
Dr. Woide, has lately given a fplendid impj-eifioi^ 
in fac-fimile cbara<3ers. 

We have taken hitherto a view of nine- rooms 
on theeafter^fideof "tiheMufeuw, alid are enter* 
ing i>ow into that on the weft. Here begins th^' 
Sloane coUe^lion of natural curiofities ; a de?. 
fifription of which wqi^d fill whole yolumesj; l^ 
therefore, fhall content myfclf merely by giving 
a gener^ account of wh^ is to be feen in es^c^ 
room. ' The firft contains ^ variety of gjcm? au^ 
precious ftones ; likewise various kin(£ p^ ^^x^ 
ble> alabaiier, cryftal/ albeftos, fulphurj^ anq 
metals. Thofe foffiU a^d metaW, which wej;^ 
given by Mr. Brander to the, Mufeum, are he^f 
aJfo *. The ne^^t room is filled with vajio^ 
(hells, petrified thijigs, fuch as fif|i, .human 
bones, herbs, and other fubAa^qes. On a tabli^ 
under a glafe coveri various quriofitie^ pr,efen| 
thenifelVes, and among others fome nautili, or 
fifh to be found in the Mediterranean, who praq* 
tifed the art of navigation, by failing, earlier 

* The late Dr. SoUnder has pubHihed a d^fcription of theni, 
with ioine copper-plates, ander the title Of /(t^//Vi Hantmenfia, 
tox the greateft part of them i9 from Hampihire. 

than 
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tbtdmen^. Here likewnitiegmsihekortusjiecus',', 
or a collcdion of hei4)S, preferved on leave^j of 
papcc> of which there are no kfo than 3^ vo^ 
lames in the mufeum* Mjstny of thefe herbs are^/ 
however, badly dried> and there£»re fpoUed. 
Thofe volumes, which s^re tfae^ gift tof the ducbels 
offBeaufmt,' ai-e the fineft and in the beft prefftv 
va|i6n; which cannot be faid of thofe which 
. belonged to Hr Hans Sloane. A followkig. room 
exhibits a cpUe6tionof vegetables andcheiaiGal 
preparations^ a number of polypes, fcocpions, 
fpiders, tarantulas, flies, fcarabees, and othei^ 
inlets. Great quantities of butterflies are to be 
feen here, in the various fltuations of that meta^ 
morpholis which they undergo. Many fea- 
weeds, pearls and corals, are alfo expofed to the 
view of the curious. Mr. Ellis was the firft, in 
England, who attempted to remove the coral* 
out of the vegetable into the animal kingdom, f^- 
He publilhed a ti-eatife on the fubjefl, with the: 
addition • of fome copper- plates, and the . very 
t)riginals from wliich they are taken are here pi'e* 
lerved under glafs, over the diimney-piece. The 
contents oi this room are arranged according to 
the Lmnean fyftera, as ai-e likewife the birds in- 
the nexU It is a pretty coHeftion, but is na 
ways comparable to that which belonged to the 
late fir Aihton Leven A fine orang-outang, the 
nearefl relation to man, refuses here among the 
birds« The laft room appropriated to natural 

* PUny memioas this iiSb, H'tfl. Kiit. Hb^ixi c. t^. »d Op^ 
planus ia the firft book of. his Hqlietiucat g^ves an entertaining 
defcripiiaaof the manner in which he navigates on the' furfacc 
of the fea. 

f Uefore Mr. Ellis, Mr. Peyfoflnel, a Frenchman, did the 
fame ; an 1 lately another Frenchman, Mr. Durande, has reftof- 
edtheni, apparently with very ilrong af^oients, to the vegat**- 
hies, again. See Noiiveanx Memotre» de rAcadcmic de Dijojl,. 
PartUii. de I'au. 1783. Memoir xj^ 

liiftory^ 
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hift&t-^ , totttains feveral kinds of fift and attrphl- 
biarn^. ' A. 'number of fcrpents^s' here prefexved, 
aikk amdrigt them a ^attlc^nfffccl. This colk^Hon 
wa&> f^r^he* moft part(,/^ma<il& in Sunnam/ and 
given ai a ptefent to the mttfeum, by the iaie 
mavquis of ftockiftglMito* - ^ » 

Wt'ttow quit tS5W)6lnis appropriated to fta* 
tui»a1 <:urioiitles> akid defcend the ftair-cafe to go 
into the- libi'ttty^ This ftair-cafe5s differentfrom 
that wtiioh'^fhave meiitiohed befeiie. It has no 
grand^UT^^biit QH'^fcC^endtag it^ various curiofit- 
ticB, fui^ ^s a'ftufibd crocodile. Various" aquatic* 
ajiimals, fom^' Aloerican canoes^ and fome Green- 
land ififtiiitgAboats, mebt the eye. The library 
occupies lib lefs than twelve very confiderable 
room^. In the fri-il thofe b^oks are placed^ which 
are given as prefents^ and thofe of which a copy 
is to be delivci-ed, on their being entered in Sta- 
ti6ney«i»hall. ' The library^ which wjift bequeathed 
by mSjot Edwards,'5fiHs the fecol^d. ThisgenM 
tleman l^ft alfo 7000I. to the M ufeum, to increafe 
the librai^ with new books by the interet^ of thi* 
f\ind. The third room contains the library qf 
3>r. Birch, whic^ makes an appearance Icfe con- 
fiderable tlrafn it' would have done, becapfe all 
thofe books of which' the Mufeum had duplicates^; 
were fold by auftioa. Sia^iHarts Sloant's library^ 
\^hich relates moftly to philofophy^ natural hif- 
tory, and medicine^ takes up the' fix folldwingi 
and the king's libvary the three lalft' rooms. Cloie 
to the libraiy is a very convenient reading-room> 
to accommodate thdfe who \rtfli t6^|iertife books 
or maQufcripts> becaufe noi^e ai'C permitted to be 
taken out of the Mufeum* 

I (halV'firiiffi heVe my fliort ticcouot of this noble ' 
itiftitution, and only add this obfei vation, thai 
the whole is coftly, worth feeing, and honourable 

to. 
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to the nation ; that, when taken all togetbrrs it 
has not its equal i but whenconficki-ed in its fepa- 
rate branches^ almoft each of them lingly^ may 
be fuTpafied by lame other coUe&ioiK, even in 
Eugland itfelf> fucb as that of tl^ late Dr. Hunr 
ter, and that of Mr. .ParkinfoOf hefides many 
others. Though I havefeen more than one gene- 
ral fpedficatioa of the various coaientsof this 
Mufeum> yet none is to be relied upon^ becauie 
the cuiiolities^ as well as the book», increafe 
from year to year. 

In giving this account of the Britifh Mufeum, 
I have been fomewhat the more ciixum^antial, 
thinking it an okje6l which cannot but attrad the 
attention of the curious Aranger. I am happy 
that I can {peak of it as a national inftitutiou fiill 
in being ; ioi I almoft trembled for its fate, wben> 
in 1780, during thofe horrid religious riots, the 
Gothic incendiaries were much inclined to reduce 
tbb noble edifice, together with its valuable con- 
tents, toafbes. 

We thall now direft our way to the north-eaft> 
where we fee the Foundling Hofpital before us- 
This buiWing, with its neat chapel, refemble& 
more a refidence of opulence, than an hofpital 
erefled by charity. What I have obferved alrea- 
dy in another place, that, in fuch inftitutions^ 
too much of the money contvibuted, is laid out 
in the building, and for the fupport of thofe who 
hold offices in thefe receptacles of objefts of cha- 
rity, is applicable in this in fiance alio •« A buildr 
ing, perhaps-^ more to the purpoie, might have 
betn raifed at lefs expence ; and from fuch faving 
more children might have been benefited by this 
ififtitution than now are, wlicn hardly above a 
hundred aie annually received. A concert of 
iacred malic is generally performed once a year 

' - in 



>f||if'^^i9?hapcl of dns.hofyUal ; and I ren»embev 

tWhenlt was weli .attenckd, and^ therefore,, r^aty 

beneficial ta.tbe charily. But^ a» thb attendance 

:was moiethe c^pruig of fafliion than of trae 

- charity^nd^ocMd-wiU to the Lai^iiution^ it is fal- 

V leix.off vexy nmcbi; and as fiich thiags grow oidj 

. ^he hoCpkal^ I belieye^ has of late not received fo 
much cbenefit by thefe fpiritual concerts as for- 
merly. • ; • 

Gray's Inni wbich^is not at a great diAancQ 
from hence^ may be coniidered as a kind of col^ 
lege, where gentlemen rclide who ftudy or carry 

, on the buiinefs of the common law. Lincoln's 
Inn is for the fame purpofe ; and has, as wdl as 
Gray's Inn> an agreeable garden. Lincoln's 
Inn Fields are an extenfiye fpace of ground, laid 
out by Inieo Jones, who, as it is faid, look the 
area or ba& df the largeA pyramid in Egypt, for 
the exa£l dimenfionsof this elegant fquare. 

The Charter-hoUfe, whi^rhls more towards thd 
eaft, was formerly a monaftery of the Carlhufian 
order^ but wa? fecularifed at the time of the Re- 
formation. Jt is at. prefent a charitable inftitu- 

. tion, for \h^ fupp^rt of fomepoor old tradefmen, 
whpare very comfortably provided for ; and con- 
tains alfo a good gr^mmar-fchool, the he^d maf- 

. ters of which are generally men who have diftin** 
guiflaed thpmfelvt;& by their learning, and feveral 

-of ttiem are welLknown from their writings. 

Smithiield, not far diftanti ia a large place 
where, on certain days in the w^wk, .a great mar- 

• ket for cattle b ke|>t. It is, perhaps, the great- 
tit in its kind in all Europe. In my. opinion, it 
would be better if fuch a market-place were not 
within the city, but rather withouiC. ;\Perhaps.it 
would be well if there were two, one on the north 
£de pf LondoA, near Fancras j and another on 

the 



the fouthyi'in' th^ aeigbbcmtlioodjof iGcorgeV 
iiekb;^ 'I'Macfar mifohief^ which is oftenUmcs 
ocoafioned by driving the cattle thiough tbe ftrects 
of London to Sffittbheld, might^tbus^beprcventcd^ . 
Sianghtep-houfes might be cre^cd near <thefe msci- 
ktts^ and humaiiity (hoald provide releBToira of 
water to ' fatisfy the thirft of thfc poor cattk ; foF 
it raifes^compaflion to fee thefe devoted victims, 
particularly the.flieep, drinking e«^erly out of 
the kennels in the ftrect, when they are driven to 
market, and even hot indulged in this by their 
cruel drivers. 

On one fide of this market-place, St. JJartho- 
lotnew's Hofpital prefents itfelf; a noWe buildxjag^ 
and one of the beft charitable inftituiions, where 
fick and wounded perfons are taken care of. 
The number of thofi' who receive the benefit of 
this charity is very great ; the affliSed are ten-J i 
derlyr naried) and attended b^ the moA .ikilfiil « 
phyftcians and furgeons; which, indeed^ to -th^ > 
honour of the nation, is befided remarkable 
cleaolinefs, the cbaradler of moil EftgUih bofpi^ 
tab. 

- In the neighbourhood of MoorfieWs, are two 
hpfpitals. for lunatics, and people affliSed with 
madnefs. That of St. Luke's deiigned for incur 
rabies^ is* amply endowed, and lately rebuilt at 
very great expence. • That which is called Bethr 
leliein, or Bedldni, has more tlie^appearance pf a 
palace, than the refidence of madnefs. Here 
fceneS prefent themfelves, which, indeed, may 
humble human pride, and teach poor mortals to 
what degradation they are fubjeft. Hardly ever 
Pifychology will account for it, how it happens, 
that the Englifh, fo eminent among other nations 
for good fenfe and found underftanding, arefo 
apt to be deprived of their reafon ; and whence it 

arifeSft 
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'ariiW, ritalt riilicfBtft feemsi tohbe lAorc at home ini 
Eiigland tiian ilk aibefeoumries." Not fefhly largel 
hofpitals^are'.0<^£fed>'ft«'-hinfatics,' but a iramber ; 
of priv-at^'-rtilidi-M^ftfeanarC' nc^irilitfy t<r confihC) 
people xle^rfv^bof iheh* fcfifes. Steakefp^are-. 
himfelf fce*Mr tbT'atitnD^Ledge^ that ia his; country,' 
moi^ cfJidtiitn ^rtfly bfc %iet witb^than aay whcie-; 
elfei ivhen-te inlrodtices Hamlet in a converla- 
tion with a clio^mx *• If phyliological caufes-have 
their fhatfe tA (his: evif, moral ones, arifing fronx 
edacatioh and the manner of living, certainly conr- 
triBute greatly towards it. The opinion of Grpf- 
leyfls^ tiot*fupp<»rCed by tnach probabilrtyy that 
an ^biitidkut and cheap ^ importation of F tench 
wines, would greatly lefleii the liielaiicholyhumour, 
and the propehfity towards madnefs, among the' 
Englifh, making them at the fame time more 
pliable fubje6ls, and lefe averfe to paflive obedi- 
ence. He had no reafon to recommend to them 
the do£^rine of Solomon: date vinum iis qui atnar^ 
funt animq et lihant. They really diink plenti- 
fully as it is. French wines are imported cheaper, 
by the late commercial treaty, than they were be- 
fore; yet the number of thofe unhappy perfons 
wlio labour under madnefs has not decreafed ; , 
and if thefe wines had the quality of making peo- 
ple paffively obedient, I hope every tame Engliflb- 
man, ^who has the full ufe of his reafon, would 
carefully avoid drinking them. I have feen feve- 
ral ft rangers, who thought it inconfiiknt, that 

* Hamleu Ay* marry, why was he feat into £agI«IKl ? 
CUiott, ■Wh>viic was mad; he fliaJl recover his witsth^re ; 
or if he do not, it is no great matter there. . -. 

Uamlrt. Why? " . ' ', . 

C/»<anr. It will oot he feen in him & ther« 4^ men are as ma4> 
afi he. . 

HAMttf, Ad V. fc. I. 

f Londrei, vol. ii. p. at. 

fo 
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fp ekgant a building as Bedhim> fhould b^ iph^r- 
bited by people deprived of reafon> and be ap- 
pointed for a refidence of madnefs and infanity ; 
but, if all manfionSy eminent for their ardiitec- 
ture, were to be -inhabited only by men of fenfc 
wd wiidom, how many palaces muft either l^and 
empty, or their owners be addreffed in the words 
of the poet, Veteres migrate coloni! On the pillars 
of the gateway of the hofpital, two fine ftatues, 
in a reclining pofture, are feen; the one rcprc- 
fenting raving, and the other melancholy madnels* 
They are the work of a countryman of ours, who 
came from Holfatia, the father of CoUey Cibber, 
and are efteemed valuable pieces of ftatuary *. 

Not far from Whitechapcl, on the fide of the 
road, another noble building prefents itlelf which 
owes its exigence to charity, called the "London- 
hofpital, and is fupported by voluntary contribu- 
tion's. .Very near two hundred beds are here to 
be found, for the reception of the fick, and thof« 
poor who are hurt by accidents. The latter arc 
admitted at any time, day or night, without any 
farther recommendation than the mifery and mis- 
fortune under which they labour. Nay, fince 
the number of thofe who M'^ant afliftance, is fome- 
times greater than the infide of the hofpital will, 
admit, thofe who cannot be accommodated within 
are taken care of and cured without. It is faid, . 
that fince the inftitution of this charity, which 
tpok place in the year 1740, vefy near S400,ooo 
perfons have been difmi fled from the hofpital, 
after being cured and reft ored to health. 

The Tower of London, with its curiofities, is 

one of thofe places, which by ftrangers, who 

« 

* fa the German original a more ample account of this fa* 
mous hofpital is given, which, howeveir, as being well known in 
thii country^ is here omitted. 

^ome 
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Irome to fee this tnitiopolw, ate generally vifited 
among tlie firft. Not only foreigners, but iht 
country people alfo when they are poffeiTed of 
any curiofity, 'flock to the Tower, to ftare at the 
wild beafts, to be agvecfably furprifed by the ftrange 
light of the hotfe armoury; and to be dazzled on 
viewing the crown-jewek by dim candlelight^ 
Ihewn by a woman behind idme rails, whore- 
cites her leffon fefter than a nun repeats her 
pfalms*. The Engliih money is coined in the 
Tower, which is done with aftoniftiing expedition. 
The places and offices of the mint are rather lu- 
crative^ and fome of them have occaiionally been 
given to men eminent for their learning, b^cauie 
the falaries ave - confiderable, though little iH 
Required to be done. I need not mention, *that 
ftate-prifoners are kept within the Tower, and 
that many illuftripus perfons, w'ho have been 
beheaded, are buried in the church which is there. 
T*he keeper of the ftate-prifoners derives a krnd 
of dignity from the perfons he has in his cuftody; 
and, therefore, is called not merely goaler^ but 
^entleman-goater ; a kind of title, unknown to 
tis in Germany, which may rather excite wonder, 
fince no nation is more ridiculoufly fond of titles, 
and more inclined to invent new ones than ours. 

On leaving the Tower, and going up Thames- 
ftreet, we come to the Cuftom-houfe, an exten- 
fivfe building, where thoufands of oaths ate daily, 
^ made, with as much indifference and as little con- 
cern, as if they were but compliments and empty 
affurances. 'ITiofe who have, on account of du- 
ties, bufinefs to tranfa6l here, have the beft op- 

* There is a printed Hiftorical Defcription of the Tow'cr of 
London and it» Curiofitie^ whijchtvill ferve^s a gside to the 
inqt^tive. 

portunities 
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^pojtunittes of pmdifing feifHdenial> suod improve 
ing the virtue of patience. -; 
. A little farther oa wc arrive at BilHxig;%ate9 
the feat of politeneid, the fomm of ^loqueirce, 
and the beft market fox^fifh. H€;Qoe' the ^^rojrei*- 
bial expreffions of the £ngli(b> JSi^Upij^^ kn- 
guage^ SHHfjgfgate ehquencti Wfaoerer wants Id 
witncfe natural powers of fpeecb> inures of ora- 
tory, well cholen epithet8> ftrong^ieaepreSons, 
delivered with an audible voice,, in tho -. .vulgar 
jEngliili tongue^ let him ofiFend one q£. thc&'ii||h- 
women, and he will be ailonifKed -to .fiod^ that 
none of them yields to Homiea's Juno, who^ in- 
capable of fubduing her anger, burft outinftantly' 
into a volley of abufive language *. 

A little farther from Billinglgate is London 
bridge, with, the water- works^ ' The^ former is 
much complained of as being always in want of 
repairs; and the others are originally the iniven- 
tion of Peter Maurice, a Germanj iut' gi^tly 
improved by Mr. Hadley, Soon nfter I had fcen 
thefe water-works in London, I faw .tbofe at 
Marly near Paris, when tbe)6 were ftill in ufe, 
but I could not help bbferving immediately how 
much fuperior thofe in London jarc, in regard to 
the fimplicity of their conftruflion ; fortbat they 
are infinitely more ufeful than thofe in FriCnce 
needs no proof. An officer at Marly who- faperr 
intended* the water- works informed me that 
annually ajjout 20,000 pounds fterling were re- 
quired to keep them in cJxxler; and how much 
fmaller is the 61m that keeps thofe in London in 
.repairs, which provide the greateft part of the 
city with water! It is conduced in leaden gipes 



* 'H^ ^* »x cx^*^ TT^ X^^^> oAAa MiT^arriv^at 
AxukKtt xtfTo^KioKri. . Iliad. A. v\ 
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ini^rtbe k>ufes;» ^3^ I>beU^ it is from, mere ' 
h^ceility that this unwholefome^ metal is made uie 
jofy .fixice it b not cooducive to health to keep 
.trater in lead^ and yet moft cifierns in houfes, I 
have "obfervcd, dre made of this *metal. It is 
faid, that the income of the proprietors of thefe 
w^er-^worltSy 'urbp are maide a coyipany, has 
fuffercd foicethe jtimethemetcppOlis became pro- 
vided likewi& with wat^r. from what is called the 
New-^'iv^. To the latter a kind of preference 
is given^ add it .may hid had at a time» when the 
London watei*^works, on account of a low tide, 
can fatnifti none. How beneficial the conducting 
ofthe wateri in pipes, through all London muft 
be^ when fires happen> may eafily be conceived. 
The r^ulatioas in regard to extinguiCbing fires 
are ^xceiBdingly good, an<l the engio^, I bejieve, 
arfc the beit ever to be mel with. Neverthelefs, 
it will happen^' that in wintei time> during si, 
hard froll^ oar when^ at low tide, the London 
water works cannot furnifli a fupply, the engines 
jcan^ at kaft £br a time, do no execution for wai^ 
<if water. Large ciflems, placed at proper dif- 
lances, always kept filled up, might perhaps,, 
jjrevent fuch a want, but hitherto nothing of the 
kindisdone. 

Neat the bridge, is a great column, called the 
Monument, which was ere£ted as a memorial of 
the great fire of London- It is the work of fir 
Ohriftopber Wren. The column of Trajan at, 
Rome, is only 184^ feet high*, and this is aoz* 
The mpmunent, though, but little more than a 
hundred years old, is &d to be but in an inditfe*^' 
rent condition ; and it >is thought, thaty withift 
no great fpace of time, it muft be taken down* 

♦ Keysl^jr^^ Travels, p, 717., <H«n* Kdit. a 
/ Opinions 
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Opinions differ, wlietlier 4i» be owing to tibe 

flnkieg of tbe ^oumU by aamberle^ wiggooa 

and- <:eadies 4hat pa^ b^, or whctliei- it is tbo 

knlt-of tbe arqhircSj Iw^ iaall prolu^btl^, it 

is to be vtti'tbuted tb tlw -eautE nbOii;^.^ opf U"- 

tioned'-^ , ■ . . 

On p)i*% irtfm the n 

north, ve come to tbe I 

vas built iq 1 566 by fir T 

nnder certain conditions, , 

Meixxrs'caopany, and to^ 

nalty-of t4ie city of i-ont 

excnange being defti oyed 

an hundred years aftcrwai 

that ina|nlficent flyle in * 

itfelf. Inthemidftof thei 

II. in a Roman drefe, h p! 

rails. Themeannatteryolibe Haoiburgh irier^ 
chants, then lefiding in London *, has cngiaved, 
at the bottom of tfac ped^Sal, an inj^rgption, 
which is a fatire upon the court it was imcnded t© 
honour, and a monument of Rieanni.i» fur thofc 
who paid for it. Charles II. is called deluia 
generis hxmatd, fads Suropa arbiter, wuniutti do' 
minui ac tindex,' Ftt a time when the court did 
every thing to encroach upon the liberty of the 
people, and manifellcd a great ill will ta the dty 
of London- 

Formerly the merchants nfed to afierohle oil 
change between one and two o'clock, to tranlafl 
bnfinefs, but ai prefewi it is del^>ed till half after 
two, nay even later. Almoft ei^ery nation, and 
every bianch of trade, has its' own walk upon 
fte exchange, where they may be looked for, and 
Dhcrc ihcirdiScicnt languagefs ave fpoken. Oa 
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viewing from a window, or a bakony within ^the 
area, the crowd below at full exchange tinner it 
.excites plcafure to feeXucb a number of people 
bufjr below^ and hearing the confi>fed found ot fo 
maay voices, and fo many different languages* 
arceodii^ like the humming of bees. Without 
jpaying any regard tothediftinftions of feits, or . 
, religious opinions, erery one pretends to'hbnefty, 
every one claims the charader of doing juftice to 
Qthei-s, as ^certain proof that this fociety in 
which we livCi cannot fubfift without virtue. 
The man of twenty, tbioufand pounds is pulhe'd 
here s^ainfi another of forty thoufand, and be 
perhaps againftpne of an hundred and more thou- 
lands. None of them thinks he has enough; no 
one is fatisfied ; and amoncft them may, perhaps, 
1^ feen a man, who^ after naving appeared in the 
Gazette, and juft got a certificate, yet ftrms along 
with fp much confidence, that a flranger might 
4>e inclined to take him for the richell man there. 
Not many.years elapfe before an almoft entire new 
fet of faces appear on tlie exchange. The great 
gulf of London fwallows all, and the burying 
grounds in this great metropolis, together with 
the church-yards of the neighbouring villages, are ^ 
fiored with the bones of the rich as well as of the 
poor. The. generality of them are foon forgot- 
ten, fometimes even by their heirs, M'hen they, 
have refted hardly eight days under ground. The 
revenuesof the Royal -Exchange are pi etty con- .*- 
fiderable ; and were, perhaps, formerly fiill more ^ 
Coy when the upper part of tin building was fitted.^ 
up asfliops, in which various forts of merchan-^ 
difes w^re expofed for fak* * 

The founder of the exchange, fir Thoma*^ Qrcr* 

fham, ordered alio in his will, that his extcnfive 

. manfion (hould be facred to the Mufe$, and lec* 

Vol. J. M turcs 
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*'* '• tufcs be read, at ilat#d tfai^ t«i xfiFiniryj aftro- 

'' rhetonh' S^T^swerelikewifofmi^kledbybiiii 
"'*' for thofc Whfb v^er6 ^ppoiiitcdr i9 pivfi^s for 
^'''V this ptirpofe. But diough, aficB?<Us ilcla^ the 
'^ * faoafewas changed iiito a colle^.<wbk:b(i:atQeinto 
' fbme repute, and ledtureswefeifevW^Tli^t^i^is 
V '"^ IS cBarig^d 9t pifitm.^ MHseirt^ifbtf^lMfi obliged 
. • ' to make ioorti fof Mercttry; 'afad tbe^lxj^officc 
' IS 1>u!h oti^ Tp^ v^tn fomed^ItfoicoUege 
ftdod; the leflnres life; ibri<»rn\Siak<ryfi:i3^ b a 

^ ^s It is fiid/ arre Ik^ always 'qual^ed.ifprjfuch a 
ftinAHon, mdrel^ to' qil^Kfy tfaemfel res /©TV ^eceiv- 
' ing the fSlarita* 'It is tio voacfer,. if;.^dlJe abufe 
' ' ' - of fuchf IhftUdtidtisi and the - perverficm^pf the 
' inteptibns 6f d^i?eafed AJnbrS; fliMA' l^reVent 
^. " i?i«fi^Y^aib' ffifpbfirigrf ihmrpH)^ifuif their 
'^' ■"with; Iri^^rpbfe^ben^ci^ toitoe puWi<:v 
'^ ' * Niit ■ faV from the- Royali-EkdiMge fSs, the Gc- 
; neral Poft-officc, Whiiih, on aatballl<of!lbebu^«- 
ne^s tranfatSfed f here, », perhaps^ tbe'greateft in 
; the wpfrld'^The reveifue^ bel<Nig; to thib ftate, 
' knd aipo&irt^/ in the middle of the latft jcentury, 
to abouf jo6o?r1)ut;dre vifca, atlpyefent,. to not 
" le^;' than |Vt5|bbol. ' CoiTefpbndfcnce -tos,; on 
account of doMWerce, and for Tarbns other tea- 
Tons, not only gr^d'tly increafed ;-but'gdVernitoent 
"' hasraiftdthepSftygc^to.'ar'high d^ree, and every 
cover of a letter, ^vety indofure, fbinefew in the 
*, ' mercantile way pnly excepted, are to be paid for 
' '^^ Angle Icttei-s,** and accoiding to thcL>^etight at a 

i)rctty 'hi^h' rate/ For the conVehkntfe of the 
nfiabitatits bf Lbiido'rf dAd its einvii gn^^sk^Penny- 
pblf iV ihft?HiVed,i and by meanst>£. fcventy-four s 
meffeng^rs, let^JS ttyay be ifent; dailf, 'at differ- j 
^ent hours, to any part within the Mils of mdrta- 

lity. 
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lity. There arc no Icfs than 334 houfcs appoint- 
'^ed Tot the- reception of, Penny* ppft letteb; and 
; 'gr«eat as thi« number -wajr- appear to foreigners^ 
yttl b^erti^\Jxl^%iBm^MtbKJ^is uncmplpyed ; 
' Jbri^ani eJTopiiiiteyyf^^^Mi^oattpnis nu)vi5^vcn 
' 'tb^leit(rr«^ymttng (j^nti ViCtSnglHli* B^ii^of peo* 
V '^irfi tiafinefs, bd^ £?9|q8i 4ef |9^ tp^ b^^ixd'of an 
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V !do 3^ rbdUjdiag^ jitf thctjBwK^^^ been {greatly 
^o^)ah*^^ki]Uiiii'J!^1l»m^;t -^>bc; ne,w> wing, 

' (of^^^jia^icm acidi^i ia^oi ^ jnil^^ ^y well 

^ ^:lptbdUtoiit8»'^^^ >iU'i))f .wtfidcj- on ac- 

'cdlAil^iafttfte'^gliti'beitig, <»A^.^di]ut;ed IrQna the 

' 4to|^/ • faas%me TtSemhAzpce -^tljc piifo^of ,New- 

>^g;are; "^^ Miat* 'PkitlMt who if Jber^e coniined> may 

dboij^Iaux iikeiheoltlenxyf l^uciaix/th^the Ikffers 

<"|fteat' Wdftiipv hy-ibeing. j:eftr^/jie<i from feeing 

*^*(fajt»ligWi It havf ♦MSafoii,.bow(evcr,..to think, 

di^t i^jfon|ettf9d$<3ircji^latcs^^^^ air, 

' \^faHi theiwantMfgi^rnaient in-line the bank to 

^ fet him «tlili^ty#. on granting a proper acknow- 

. led^tnent for fuch a fiiyonr. 

*' ^ - The houfe of the Jord-mayor, w^iich goes un- 

Aet the denomination of the Manfion-houfe, is 

' in the neighbourhood of the 'i^Qyal-^£xcbange , a 

" clumfy,' heavy building, but not whojly without 

• ah appearance of magnificenci^* It Jies, hid al- 

moft, in a corner, and is well tiackeped by fmoke. 

' The habitation of the lord-mayor^ andliis ftate- 

coach, bear fomc proportion and refemblancc, in 

regard to tafte, to each other ; yet the latter never 

"^ nvake^ lis appearance in public, but it is admired 

and crowded about by-the London populace. How 

flightly lord Burlington thought of the Manfion- 

houfe, atppears from the anfwer he gave to a 

citizen who confulted him about a proper perfon 

to carve the bas-relief in the pediment of that 

Ma edifice: 
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edifice: ** Any body, he refjiedi may^do well 

^'^ enough for fudi a building.** JBut bow'cfe* 

dulous muft the maA be* «h9 .^uld 43elieve, that 

a gentlemaii came.iNiipurpQie^^vfir^ijee^l. from 

the North of England, to Loild^ii^ fo^mf other 

reafon, but merely to fland up againft the wall of 

the manGoh-houfe to fl^wii*?fCp«.Ujp|)t^^,^^ 

architedure ^. ., . ","' "^ ,/n,r' ^ 

' Almoft clofe to. the jn^Iio^-houie. il^n^ C@e 

<^arch pf St» Stcpben'js>.\Wa]lbropk», which; js 

Iqtfdced upon a».thc maftcr-piece pffy jCHrfep^bj^f 

Wren. The Engljlh J^re ol opiniobj^ thataj|lt4bf 

iha&isotbiag comparable tathe infide of it,^ m r^-* 

•".gard to taftc, . proportion, and . beauty* ,Tli'e 

church, however, fecBi%. at leail in fopie ^^rt^^ 

:*tD bo much in, want of li^bt» wjiich,<|>erb^^ is 

r-oWing tQ ks fbeing fo idoXeiy furrpun^^ .bj^ bi^ild- 

»:. The Eaft-Indw^bojufi^ j|As^w,cn 

.-well daiWwStcdfQr^iis^piujy 

charge convenient w^rpli((iulb wjiia ftW;d§PM•^Mrt» 

30ierel)^ b^^^^JW^ A«-?rifi»9j?^J^ 
^A«opy•of crc^ fc<M>fe^tir^, ingSp^iaijpj-^^gP^ 

clergyman of the church of England, ^hc>.^nm^ 
moted to a living within London, (hould preidit 
the Ubn(ry^kb>^.43ii^Wi woofe.;^ leaft ten fhil- 
xlln^Je^^' n^withlUndiaga&f^eguIation^, the 
iitrary Is not^Vcry rich in good, well-chofcn mo- 
i4^ft ^>a» •i^^* ™"*^l}^lSri(<^;cJA.thofe gritUed 

Y 1 }iro;4^4|0.in Jitnce IS the fathops Grub-ftreet, 
-i ;>p}]^re^o<jv ,^Qi^or4r arjd kribkrs have t ecn^md 

^ , * r^oyr fe (^nner Ic pVifif de plflfer;comre ce ridicule c<Mfce. 
".g2oiC<v*'» tondres, vdl.iiKp.6y. ^ v ' ... .: 

""■'- J - '- .to 
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to l;v^.in their garrets fome what like the wrctcted 
CcKlrus of ju^enali ' 
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En^ltfhiuth(ri^ frequently make' -Q^fc^ the ex^ 
preffions of a Grub-ftreet writer or a pi^9<i^Aftw» 
of C?riib-ft^-feet J. aiidt' I have fctn foreigti^^^, juft 
comi% ffdfSi aby'daii to England, who from^mit- 
takrh'^rimt6hd,-^hoiigfal Oinib-ftreet to^be ifthi»- 
bit^d by i greSt^jJart cf the Loadon literaiUbd 
fdni6e1niit^ni^i)<56kfrilei^s; but there ftre fcW, if 
any, authi^f-i who^ live there now, wbateter dwqt 
iiavi? been' the caie formerly/ ' ' : .; 

Gaikihall IS, ai we fliould &y in Gcitnaw the 
Scrftft^diift* 6f librtdon. It is an old Gothic 
jftruawet , Wkbin the hall fcvcral courts ctf^jiir 
dicature ati^kej^tV^jM fbme good rtiohaments arc 
to W fc^h- ^ But U ftrfeigncr wUi be ftt firft figfcr, 
much il^dc^tli the enornious figares of tiro 
giants^ with wK^ thbfe whd liw m the ndgh- 
bottrhoiW it%htcn\herrpei?veffe chiWrep> inthc 
feme'niknneras the Romafis did; in the time, w 
Marti^l^ witll the tidic^loos produ6lio» of the 
potter.;-/" ■'■^' '-■ '-." - r^ ,.- ; - v 

■■'■ <i|mlfifii)fiiblhtraftiK»lba*BtUvi: ^il; 

lib. xiv.Xtitsr. i)«* 

Here, at Guildhall, the Rate-lotteries are AWn. 
The fpirit of g^stming, which is already fo pr<%a- 
lerrt anio^^g^h^Ehgiiih, is greatly encouraged by 
• tliem ; and it is hardly Creditk, hoW/ mUch *if- 
diief is done l^y thcfe ,ai)n;ual lotteries and the 
gambling by which It -is? attended, It is to he ye- 

M 3 gretted. 
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perbapa, was ibe reaifon th^t tbmr^KiAitMiQdi 
>lt«ldfd,' wbfln they Were.pr'ewbocfi butafJlti*- 
fctiFy tbey tat neithei- wirc'^ttvod^j -ni^-ft) ^1^ 
qri«n% . pitted.' The itit^of) feems tft he'-cx-' 
btuAei}, jgac^ thf: Gfiy pouods, tflitdi an To- be 
■paid to.lh;e;pFcacher,,are,-as I have'be*^ in^rm-r 
cd, not fclapjD given tp a clergyman vhofe^etl>' 
cumitancea may require the aid of fuch a; fmall 
fam, though, he ,ii^y; (lot' be equal to ihe tafle ' 
which he is (J^fire^ to uiidd^akri. ' ' - 

Chrifl'a HoiTpiial^ or, .^s it is oflen called, the 
BluCMvat l^fimali, i&achai:i(ablc.aiid ufeiul iii-N- 
flitution. Perhaps mpre than a tboufknd cbildTcn 
of-faoth fexeit ar« here educated attbcfame time,.' ^ 
undi-r the care of diffeirpt cpaflcra, though never 
fufficicnt in number for fuch a quaniity of chil- 
drcDi which is a fault mofl Englirh fchooU labour 
un^er'. The girls are Jnl1ru£ted by wOmtn, in ' 
thofc things, which are intended to make tJiem 
'ifcful for domefiic buiiiiefs, ' At 
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fonner cHiI«BlT,t^t]it j>r|yf nts i'numiniuslJOpfti- '^ 
la«.fr<4ijt|ieflig.ijil£ a wo^e Ji l ' > 

Tlu»^lU^Upg of, jiPOpi^eiu' wi<»J acc6rdjfig Iftl'sAv^ 
fi>cA»ntcnm^!(T:9 CqnJe^ned to the ftkkc}>b&iii^'s 
Iikewii!( MrJorff^iW,(W 01^ Bailcyi.is codwl - , 
fMadi ^.^ i9 jieat. nuifa3«:*». and riotwtflwotP 
rc»f((Wl^.i ^. tht^jAiqe firciet lb« Seffiori-houfe MwH 
■S»«gp<iW(ibaH"atc to b^ {cpo, Thfc fo»dn*»'fc»l' 
lltt^.b^n.icbuilt, oh'a, mWH'lAttci^-plalV'^hs ' 

wfcfc , . ■'.,,.'; .'■■■■ '■■"■' <^^ -'-.-■■a: 

Oa going, froia NcirgaH-iH'fet to#t»>* that 
louth^, wc-fneet with, two monuraenis of trui^W^' 
chitciSturc,, 0?* College cfPfiyljciaib in Wi'rwwk- 
laeie, and itccaibediar of Su Paul's. ThefdriaW 
ijWbuiU aflfffjdiftuniKfftfeflgiit'iif 'fir ChflftOi! 



■■™ "-'^ ■^<:-J -^lir iT^rJ;. 
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Ibdptfurc^iii ha« alib an anataaicU^texiipedinii^) 
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dettt^iKi thirty fellows, ^j Accordii^ tocbe^ 4iar< 
ter^ which they then phlaiiicd^ no^ jpisfribn JS^«6 »fiie f 
p<inmttj^ to p^ai£tice ^yfic in Lptfd^,> liivd > 
witliin feven miles of its etiviron^r ^utik^-^ftlA'^ 
pKpperiy, licenced by the college t feu^ i:fedli^^*-' 
there are m no place in tbr world, ddtmtfaAdld^'^^ 
ing, good and neceilafy regulations, inoreijiniekll^ 
and.mounttbanks M^hoi unlicenfed, ttrnWer^lirltk"'^. 
greaterjmpunity ^n in London. ^ ' '^ * 

The catliedral of Sl^ Paiirs, that aobte pitce "^ ' 
of aixhitoauW iiy. fir Chiiftophcr Wren, Would 
appear to infinitely more advamagft, if it Aood 
leii far4>ound]ed M'ith other: buildings,^ aftd^akl 
b^tur^veniuesu ^The bare wiills of tbeififide n«ilfee 
it, likevrife^ greatly infeiidr to thit ctf Sli 3Pfetfer • 
at Rome^ whkh, in fome "rdjfpeflsvbas^fe-vtedlbtf 
its model^i for the. tatter is decorated with paint- ' 
ings, very: rnagmficcrit DFiontiiients,> and blh'e^r 
works of ftatuai-y and fculpttire. Some very cm i-^'t 
nent painters have t)fifered to decorate the catbe- > 
dral with paintings, without demanding any- r«-* ^' 
Wrd for their labours; but froni Gothic prejn* * 
dices, and bigptted principles, fome people have * 
refufed accepting fuch kiiid and liberal offers.; 
The cupola only is painted in the infidie by fir ':' 
James Thornhill, '^nd has all the advantages of '< 
the defcending light. Under this cupola runs a 
gailerv round, where a perfon wbtfpering or 
Ipeaking in a very lo\y voice againft the wall, h 
heard, very diftinftly and very loudly, by another ' 
who ftands oppoiite to hLm on tlie other fide ; 
tiiough the diflance between the perfon that 

fpeaksj^ 
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t^tmn 5VirtdtitiiifaottiiB tis Ak uA\ttit^'Ui%ht^ 




^'^'^c&Ki)>oU^btRl3ilke this to ^ta-^ oic-Ahwb 

frfi9fiwftkhut^<$m?ii^tbe<fineft ariew ofbLdndotti *^ 
ai\4^^^<Iupii^ adjgtcenft, cnm yar dlean <%,v<wfaeii <^ 

A|$J*eu^i^|iRPt|Km^%aU«iyi5 huilt^ M^hicH b«i%rs- 
thgn^mei^fiftbe gol&n galjeiy ; am) tte whole 
height of the church- W'feid to be 440 feet*. There: 
ar« i|[^xvy an^ very piinutc accounts of this cath<:- 
diS|lrfei^a\*ately6pptinted, books to be met with, 
tO/whJfrW maft'fefer the curious* 

vFhc gr^Bonafifchool, which is commonly called 
St;i Ra.^l'tbfritoiQU is in- good repute ; biit I can- 
not ^peffua^eayj^, that the number of thofe who 
Inft rli6t i^ ade<|it%le to the number of them who are 
to be*inftru6ted* ';-.] - 

» Ap'otb^caries-hal! is not ftr from ^fi-iPaur^* 
Here two excellent laboratories are tote found, 
and what belongs to the materia medtca is no where 
•tbbe hfid^more genuine than her^. A room is 
built^ withirt the hall, for a library, but hitherto 
it is without books. I have heie, however, met 
with a fmall collc6Hon of booka relating to bota-^ 
ny, tliough it was not in the room dengned for 
the library. Here alfo have I feen an excellcni; 

• * ^The cathedral church. at StrailbufC, m Alsace, is 5H S«Of 
metrical feet high, and confequently exceeds that of St. Paul's 
confiderably ; but th^ profpedi of the countiy, when 1 had taken 
the troabk toaTccnd it. I found by no meims equal to that from 
St. Pa«i'#, , /. ;J 

M 5 and 
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and pti^tXy coivpkt^ colleSion, r of famples -of 
feedsi drugs, ijpic^a and otber, iucb things^ which. . 
are u£ed ia o^edieine. ' The fine botanical garden 
at Chei&a belongs likewife to the Apotbecariea 
ceoipany; but it 13 laid that they intend to difpoie 
of it. 

Blackfriara-bridge has been, bnllt -within^ my 
t^me, and thoi^h it has coft %^eat iiim of mpney, 
etit b. i'aid that it will b^fo<Hi in -want of repairs* 
tcomiQands a fine profpe^i-^^t it is jpftly re^' 
natked, that thjC baluilrii^e ot^each fide, ihould be 
either higher or lowe^;^ not- to iiiteticept the view.' 
of thefoot'^paflengers^ which it does at prefent. I 
remember, that the: Surty lide of this bridge, 
whidiis now coshered with a. number oi* boufes on 
the fide of an excellj&nt road, was. a mere fwao^ 
when I firft came to London; bi^t in its-prefeut 
improved fliUe it. . ftiewsr what SngUA^ indnft-ryt 
ingenuityj and £ngli(h moneys can tfk& within z 
few years.. A)moft at<^the foot of the fouth fide 
of tbi^ .btidgr> /the Albion-mills, ai^d; Mr*. Far-, 
kerfon's Mufeum, formerly fir Aflilon I.(^er*S]( 
higWy'defe^'ve th^ notice^uf the curaou» ftra^ger ^. 
. At the eod of Fleet-ilre<t, a kind of gale is 
ereftcd, whieh. is called Templfr'bar.', Itbasb^en 
praifed a^ a fine piece of arcbilefture ; but it is 
tn fad; an 6bfirumon of a great- tl^oipughfaTe-j 
and it were to be wiflied, that the iev^al attempts 
whiciv have been made, to.removievit,, badbeei^ 
fueceisfal; >CIofe by thia gate 19 thre Temple, a 
^ery.extenfive building, fbiiQerlyjhe refidence/pf 
the knights Templars, but ndw a kind of college 
for gentlemen who ftudy or pra6Hce the law< 
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Is giVen ; 6at aH^Jie »SlGit&ra^oy^ irAtU0»itKi>riR cdnteati 
hmiai been pQUUked fincc^ it it oiaittcd in ms trfuofiacicm. 

■ ' The 
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V. r? d > n 7 
Tbr fituatioa of the Tct^pfe ir vtr^sgH^ 

te«»*;^Ij4i«^^j^ W aifficuliyfram^'tM'flrt 

place is not only reTpe^fabW, But aifo' eilifcifitctf 
VwUhftf jpSOlMtK^^*?"*** , Mpn of ^ewijiJcDlife ' 

•5»dote^ifl»lw«e ,.«P »' s&^iptfc, a jprtwry 

.fil«ifl>f,;^!0^p3( J^ve cnjoyedir. ' '-■': ^" 
-3:%WAr|l(:tj|^o^,.mtl)F; Strand; ]U-^;[n'bltF ^i- 

^^^to*)itiMlq^x»l..n®W *wc,of 'ilieiin^ft in r^ard'f9 
!a«ilii^tifie^.J»p^,onepf^theM^ conlic^mj 

.i«d.n it^fi-jR:??;*! Socie;lyi ine SQcieiy of Anfi- 
{j^W^ap,-,.^!^. §<)yat ^^^atlejoy fpr pairiii'ng, .fculpr 
iitUcVj^^ qjitd. ^r;^c6tuie«'. Iuvq 'hej-e (tjitable ap.art- 
' . «ft«l»ifoff:tt)^r Die?tln"^^;^ptl ttiefjatV^i: for their 
£ «itiiW«3*ii#i«na.>,^tm llie^TSa'^efr part "oFiTiis 
3ixhW|ii6«e3^^iidiflg,,iiJH)jprQpn%d tb 'diff^^'njt 
-■i«fficrtAll^j!igpg;l9,di&;*-eitt.de5^rtnieiitJi'oTM- 

:?'j«fB4«*^*,-l,>. -J.-; vM.-- ",., ' '■' "' '' .' \. 

-- ■ T>^(»l4lWa)^t, at the.%Vs;iicar Sowerfrl- 

;i Jw^fi^at^^nger, .w et acqualnkd 

nj*4til|j;bfl fUU!at^o,<jf J ) on ih? river 

3! jtojlrtfubpfib-' 4jBS>i>l f r excuvf-on, 

; teilyai.hMe ii^uew'^ inldtngs, aiifl 

iTi^iw.AcwawMQre tj^ e'^Whiteha!!, 

" .*ijapar5;iuMkf..W'£ii} !rhis l^viclge 

r ^ii' without i4oi»l)t» ioi ;l)eft in LpD~ 

- tdoa< It wii(s(t\uiU..by ( , a foreigner, 

iHqw alowft, ^gpUeaj aiid' wbo 'piiWipif cl, jfi 

■*.75'ij a ; defcripiioa pf ij;^i-TIie, palace of the 

,'^rchbifhop of Cantci-bury at' fcainB^ih tas potbing 

extraordinary, i)nd lo(>lcs\morej)kc an old m<>^ 

vi4fteryi'OT;4a<4dcaJUei .tbaa aji9^ce. Ji has. 
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however, received fomc additional ercflions of a 
more inodein date, which make it rather a con- 
venient manfion. Within the palace is a library, 
which contains good books> and a number of 
manufcripts, chiefly relating to Englifli churcbr 
affairs. The famous, gardens of Vauxhall, fo 
celebrated on the continent, and of which there 
are fo many feeble imitations, are within the 
parifh of Lambeth. Various da&efi of people 
refort thither*in.the evening during the fummer, 
for different kinds -of amufements; but even a 
philofophe{ may fpend there agreeable hours at a 
finall expence. He may hear good mufic and 
iinging i he may ref refh himfelf i n the cool of the 
evening; he may make observations on men amf 
manners, retire in goodtime, and rife the next 
morning without in the leaft repenting the plea- 
furesof the laft evening. This, indeed, may not 
be the cafe with a great nuiriber of tfaoie who 
/requent thefe gardens, and derive froin thence 
caufes for a long repentance. . 

Ranelagh, wth its gatrdehs, i? a place fot 
evening's amufement, like Vauxhall"; but the 
company here is more fele6}^, and upon the whple 
of greater i^ank* More detency is likeMnfe ob*- 
feryable; for only, tea, and coBee are ferved. 
Thofe who choofe to drink wine^ cannot do ft 
within the rotunda, where the company is affem- 
!t>ledi fiut muft go, if they choofe k^* to other 
apartments. This rotunda fe reckt)'ned to be ah 
elegant piece of archited^ure, and the company 
walk round in a perpetual circle ; fo that it would 
be no wonder if many heads grew giddy. The 
mufic and the orcheftra are very good; but the 
garden, though agreeable, is by no means equ^l 
tothaf at Vauxhall. ^ ' > 

Not far fi-om Ranelagh is Chclfea-hpfpital, a 
nohle building, which forms three different fquares. 

It 
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I^ is for invalids of the army, as that of Green- 
wich is for thofe of the navy. This latter attracts 
the attention pf foreigners more than the former ; 
and I really believe, that no building of the kind 
IS to be met with anywhere,, which could pretend 
to fo much magnificence, 9rder, and clcanlinefsy 
as this hofpital. The chapel, and the hall which 
belong to it, are worth feeing; the latter has 
painiingsby fir JamesThornhilJ, which are much 
efteemed, particularly thofe on the ceiling. Not: 
far from the hofpital is a very fine park, which 
belongs to the king, but is open to the public. 
Some high grounds in it, command the moii beau- 
tiful profpeils over London and the Thames. Iii 
this park is likewife the Royal Obfervatory, or 
as "it is called, after the celebrated aftronomer^ 
Flamfteed-houfe- It is not to be feen, without 
particular recommendation to the royal profeffor 
of aftronomy, who is lo rcfide here. The profpeSs 
from this houfe are extremely fine, and the room 
which is particularly appropriated to agronomical 
obfervations, is on the flat ground, where the two 
quadrants are fixed, and where the principal tCr 
lefcopes and other mathematical inftruments are to 
be feen. Here every day,, and every night, the 
heavens are obferved, and the obfervations pro- 
perly minuted*. , : 

*> In the ori^n;^ Gennan, a fliort ftccount of Dtptfov^ 
Woolwich, Kenfiajgton, Kew, Windfor, Roehampton, and Sioo*- 
houfe, i« added, merely with a view to give a foreigner an idea 
of thofe places ; it is, therefore^ M onDcceflary for an En^iflb 
reader, not traoibued. 
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f%ai^i^ifby..^hkb tbey^diiiiji^ijfh ^nemmVc^'froBi 
mbetrj^;: ^ijijl, , g)Ujck n^ore^^ a^ccffaVj; t6 S^ the 
c^r4<i^r,9f. a wbok naik>i^ JDd topdrxk tnit its 
th^i c;t9,i;^c^iftic trah^^ XK^^.diMculty liicf^eaf^ 
^th.re;g>c^ /o the, fngUih^ ^nc^ thcreiis kardly 
%pefl9)e 9.ijtjAf globe,.;^mvj^ Wfaoip^mpr^ fti^dta*-, 
Qioirfh «(^9<^^-^ jajLor^.^ppppfitecbar^Sctj, 
^lie.to i9l',99clMwitJb .tliji^. ai|i6iig t^cm. Xll^tyjr 
tfefhifh-lilU iftapd U bkScd. Witi^^ permits every 
iMII» tfjbf,cboofcsM»..tOiappe?^ b^ really i^, 
||kd)C<l|i£r/iVemly th|cre)i3.1e^ ^cceffity for diffimn* 
E^itorifj j^^§nafliCj^^rei3,]n eyery cprner of the 
earth |hf^A«P<5»r Wd, |«.^aflj^;thf^c U a^timila' 
fnyA)f twi ia;iU^;d^e^;,,, .^c;^,ehi^'>hr^^ 
toiOf)^ wMch edittiauqhr g/^V^rngiem,; , eft4blnhed 

ci]<l0aifi^irQd |^iaiaiicpB.4^fi4i^^>-^^*^ meprlaalpal 
t^UlfSf ^it fh^ diiUoctipn^ an^ng. nations/ ;Tf^e 
l^irit-of the Greek$|K9Wl^eda.loh^ time intheJr 
Mloiiie^f: and the.£ngli|[b Tpafihei^i/as weir as 
thie.KAgliQ) ^'f^y of. thlnk'sg). /haVe pveferyed 
theoQfclv^'Joiig'^r^tb^n, a i:eQtury, Mfith very little 
alterati9^ in thesAqaeijcan colonies, which Wert 
rofmerly Ifa^ habitatibnWwbarare called &va^. 
]3ri;ie impreffions made by the ditti^teoti^its'newih^ 
iiftbicantsiire' ilow» a^ndof no. gr.<at lig^ificanc^. 
If air and weather, as is fo poUi>«e]^.fiiBi«rted-^ 
fome,'and, without examining, adopted by others, 
were the chief caufes of the manners^ the ways 
of thinking, and of the national character of a 
eople, the ancient Britohs, in the time of Caefar, 
aid have beei) fomething like the modern Eng-' 
; but^ whoever will ^xamine^ with fome at- 

. * tention> 
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tention^ the Commcixtaries of Cafir, or rtkA the* 
Life of Agrlcola, written byTacitoa, will foon' 
be bfetter informed. If I except the inhabitants 
of Wales, Very littlt old Britifti bfe)bd ahfl cuf* 
toms * will be found Ih the reft bPlS^gimd. 
^ l^ome, perhaps/* win thihk k not^very?^dflBcult. 
tb make a complete dfain'in^ 6f the Ehglith 
charafter, when fo Hiany have already wiitten on 
this fubjec^l Tljcy will fay, Asyouha.ve refided 
fo long in thi3 codniry, you need 'ohly point out/ 
from tpe ObfeVy^libnS of othetsr, whAt is true/ 
and rejeA thaf'v^iKA is hpt;^ tell us 

Inhere there is a lifenefs', itnd where there is none* 
I <:onfefe, however, %^tiiReY f6me in Veft]|;!^tionj^ 
this reafbning will not be fotind altogethe^r jiili'.' 
I have read what inany h"aVe written bii the fubr 
^ft, both foreigners- and Enjgfinv; but fcVcrjrf 
things, which they have 'advanced, as tru}y cha- 
ra<fteriftical, did ndt appear to o'leTo fee fo, arf<| 
others j thought by no means fatisfa^oryi Moft 
of the foreigners; whoiiave written dh the £p*g^ 
Rfli nation, did, a few onljr exceif)ted, refl^c t)tf ^' 
h\6Yt time' in London, oftcritltrtw without tfcin 
fufficiently acquainted with the language of -iS^ 
fa)uniry;;the'y fi^equented beficies coaipani'wi of no 
gi;cat >or^,. xoffiee-houfes and ifjl^-ijbufeisf,^ ^nd 
thbueht tixeinfdves, aftei-War^a, qualified to draw 
the. picture of a ttatiah>^nfh wncne mstiu^d^,'m 
hius, and modes of drinying^, tHey ^ett ni 

'^ ♦ Thtt&y, ho#^en 3^ aflfeftfoir ^if Tttltni, iir retail ^ 
the old Bntonfr^ftiH i^licabIflM<niboftfeol iaoiamiuiiB^ti,t «bit 
4bey rcftdilv «omoly Mtk t)ie|levk6 of flctto, and- with ihe4infia- 
^iQn of {kxt* i Brttamtu dfUi^Mm et trsButay ef ttijunaa imi>irt» 

#ifi re«ililniO| fttue fv^teceof tHemodiNif Uonco^s obferw 
Ikm t(utr the Bf^tmis bad a^diflii^ ta firt^nen,: v , : : « 
Ytfaun Britanno8lioi|iitibui Teros. ' Lib. lii* Od^ W/v. '^|. ^ 

mucii 



nij^'edi^an^^ i^ vO^W^.A^^jlbAfe- 
orthp ^{ioje C9nmnrr . The [^avihcff 7A?ff .fr#fn : 
Lo|jd^> ih^ more, ia-^n^ral^ ^ ^^j^^f^'z • 
.as 'iiic iij^ADcrs gr^i.w .purer, Tfee. peG^e::9^. 
pcaf. jmore^Avil^ and uadabj^ ; aM)a^e^ i(Kia^^:n 
^ad Oug^U. 'dijd more; ^^vcb .t<^ ^d^^aflliaffWn' 
RIcJip . ajnd ii|X|yy ;Me kfc i^liblcji Jb'ff' (bkrr 
gcp^ri^Iyr. pf jbCj inhabi^;if$ . of^, tJ^.-eouptoY 'n 

liberty* /.T&i^m.VjirobablY^ was fbimtriy ^aaJk " 
m. 4 Jiigbe/ iiegree^ before London became fo 
cxj^cofive; .^nd wheivt|)C people who live at- a 
diftai^cej^ w^je.aot jTq. much uifeSed wi|ht,he 
iQSUJ'd^repFcpji)ing^to.t^ loetropolis, s^ ^- - 
efla^lltWlig;^ ti^iii^lir^. tliere, .Xb^ roa^s ^euc^ 
fo^;|}f rfc^ 1)^ ai^od travelling i^ioiw and.^ptpeit-^ . 
jpiv^. ^^cud'tibe- great ajodtbe rich fo &e«^iuii(^ 
aiS^^jgedit i9ufl):> as thi^y now dp,. go mto^he ni0ft 
diuapL p^irtsjDf iheki^^floni.wub ^eir iervan^ J 
aoQ aUi^jp^P^^? ^b^ ca^i^ the foUies and vjces ^f 
tbe^^'piuU^irfi^cce^ully ^mong th# people; who 
live remote from it. .. .. / 

I,lufirc,;w^^;flc^ die ^ngUGh; national 

charape/y^raw^.^y EsgUihmen tbemfelvei); but 
lew qf ti^/em are lemar^able ipr their impaniality. 
Some repjHeht it. in a very gloomy ligbf , as if the 
<siation,s^ffe mft&cfi widi eye];y ^vice and immo^ 
:rality; as if'itwer^iaa defponding fiate,' and 
every virtue, a^id all kind of happinefs, on the 
point of departing from the iiland. Thejfe moral 
'painiers are generally over-pious enthufia/ls^ 
who.lofe fight of human nature,- and are ready to 
facrihce to tbieir unreafohablc ztal all thdfe^ whofe 

blood 
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blood is liot' sri tllldc loud as heaTya8tbeirt>wii.* 
B\^i-theytt& Oi^ aiore tt> be crcdif(6d than tfeofc 
>irbo extokl^b^il^ ^ha^h afad their country ib fiir ? 
abov^ afr'*>l&e*'sMii^t!rt MiiVeife, as if io^enfe, ^ 
no vi?meJ'^ti^pf]f*iti&V^iii to be met witb^-bitt '■ 
in thiir ^^iilahd. ' Such prgudices ztkd fUch ; 
idle ffrHey^lkiT^ tittly, liow unacc|uai0ted ivith. 
foreigiWi?^^llitridflr fhofe ai-e nrho adQpt tbedi.^ In 
my opixiibni ^eb^ fingliflT,* of all cultivated nations, I 
approitiS'^ neareft to the ciiai-ade^ of ^i^t 
mm, int^aliiyi tlu^ht to be; and tl^i^» I tbink» 
is th^i^^hftS cbarafteriftic. It id, likewife, a ^ 
very j^^fttfdrviltion^ of Mr. HUme,stiai ^* tlic C 
" tng^tti, K^f any people in the tiiii vevfe have the ' 
** Icaft- of ^' national chfarafier ;. unlefe this very 
" fingulaiuty niay pais for one*." In former ^ 
timesi the refemblaxtce betw^eii tfie E^nglilh aiid / 
othernatiens isras ftrottger, 'Msd the lingulaj^ties - 
noW'fo^dbfertibie and ftriking to joPitigneiS, • 
are, pfineii^Wiy, i&he dated frbm^ that p*:riod 
when thij ¥e voliitionf tjfiabf iflied > liberty and the 
conftitufiMe^fuiier aground, and |^ave to the^i 
saaafters abd the way of thixiking among the peo- 
ple a gpeaterair oi freedom v and confequenlly • 
their chai'aSer' and government; a different co« 
louring from what it had before. 

Education forms iii all countries the manners of 
tlie inhabitants, and that in England is fomething 
different from all other;^. 1 cannot help thinking, 
that the tafte of the Englilh in regardito their mo* 
dern gardening refembles that which is generally 
(hewn in their manner of education^ Nature is 
prefen-ed to every thifig; it is fiequently afliAed 
with a helping hand; but care -is taken left art 
iliould fpoil it. This I take, partly, to be the rea- 
fon, why the number of thofe who approach neareft 

' * Hvim's filf&ysi vol. u p. ii5. 

to 



to t^4i|^%'jiT^i#w^<jff|^h^tjyyjpfnM^, ^ Sf^^r 
fla*«»feri^raAW, w..repvB 

cal!«4 pepjjte of (nialU}", 
of'frftaiNKriwi^tbr.ii.incuic 

iavittyfry s^iomOn in.:El^land, .-The pbqreft'' ■ 
ms^^lrill.^^ajtf tp fay, ttut his ib21iqg-.is.ak ■ ' 
goaj r«*h*t;<jf^clicli;; andrJiaTi irmwo iii ' 
flaofl(!,,.:wW'-fbRa^f^'i wWof?^" wouW apt' 

nAlc* A^^g^^artjr: £ei^lihle if ^te '.pH^ilfie "of if,'- 
Bi^tQntiVlcfo l>i,j«da«iin an: arluiriinr ,m:1» dtf-^';! 
p(^«nl,v^r'bHt by bu peers or MiiaiSi lii g^' ' 
aenft t^« cbildi«n-of, both fcxia in^ngtand, , ar« ' 
ednM^pl^tt^tli Brn^'i ^caicr degr«q of'indul£ci)ce ' ' 
thaoJn ,9thfii',^u;ttrjes> I InfonK eminent gram- . 
iiiajMii:b<)f>i^«^^i^^«f.icyer^ puRi^l^iio'e^t, cnYlid ' 
floiggipgi is fUJim^iif; but. it is fuppQf<:d> tbat' 

Ar i«lu]gqiir education, though it will fome- 
tiibtf M productivx of evils, b3s, hbtwilfafland^ ' 
■»S> Si*^ ' advantages- A .bard and tyi'ai;^ical 
tr^tmeet of ebi.ld'enaot.Qiily., irritates tpirirTeBQ- 
prt, but it foims tbem freqoisntlv .for exicrcliirtjf . 
tyraAny on othcm afterwards. Tliu is too viiible . 

cepte.di ""i *^f^ Prance, 



x/mmiti^'iM^ 4KMW ' : 

rch 'tOtift •d^MI^4%rt»4li« '» 
pcpfctutitftiS' '««»«'?!»:*'■ 

haareh; 'amfr^fetetiiAi : 
ipfer, ■'art''-Ho» '^nnSKtiit * 

enougb to be ihtt ""■withj and e'^eh bftibrtg'^lbfc 
rncqibewbf Ibc BHtirtl &iiatti ^ Ft^rftgtiWsi'fotte- 
of whomeall thp EnglBii t^l^'«^ld*(lt^»h*frEI^i 
rope, will frequently afcrtfe %iS'~prefeiKkd'tttid>^ 
ncfi toihelr modf 'of edllcatWH^'fcit 4 fcaaw'iB 
mdre inRance^ than one; ■madfe'TWS'abfe'variion, ■ 
that' niSny-a yoimg 3ii|llffltira«; wWf «ll'iri* »p~ ' 
parent wildnefi and ■o»i(^uihnrfs, *ffheti! be' ar- ; 
uvea at the ?ge oftvtentj'mt'rj'beefliiieSiTOore ■ 
fedate, arid condutSta hhiifelf SPith a propriety ' 
■ and freedo»i, not fieqiiently to be met with 
among young people of ^ the fame age, among 
other. nfttionS', He moflljr hiW the proper me- 
dium between the empty complaifahce and over- • 
afled- 
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ft£tcd mdckyiof a'Frencbiiian,. and that fiiffaod 
formalrceaikicl^ ^mbiQlr betrays manjxii my coun- 
trymen, th<Mi|^ tliry tbinje themfelved people cf 
cdiu»M|i.k. £xtii< a icnfible ixnrfigneis who^hkf 
refidcd fime .^a]:«^in£]^andv' svill^bc ftrtuek wkli 
the €OBti?aft, between an fngUfhmaii ^jo^ a lateii^ 
arrived Aranger* Sthqutd a more refined eduea4 
tidki^' ) whicb beginjai to inake progfeia in E^glatidi 
oveiiCDBie that kind of wikine& of which. I havi . 
be<^f{le9dc;ingf and wbicb is £D-.nataralio.tho(e 
wh«r ieei theinfelTCs to be freeborn .meo^ii it 'inaf - 
then happen, that .the fpirit of liberty,. wtiio& , 

hitlMrto*:chiuAAeri&s tfae>£ngli(h> may betame 
weaker } for U requires a kind :of ferocity, though 
not liaxlNurityi Ibr a people to maintain ibcir li^ 

The liitk coercion yAiich b nfed in EngliA 
education^ appeatvl to jne to be one of the pr^ 
dpal catifesi why a free way of thinking and 
a^n§> jobed to what the •Freiicb call ho^J^dyOt 
good common fenie^ ^ mor^ confpienou^mong 
the . gehf rality ^ the Englifh * than zmoog* othef 
na|ioiis*' Karenta and teacbert can bear contraf 
difiion f)»ffl:the young> and^ as I re^jtarked be^ 
fore^ k ta i|ot fo ComixipA to talk in a dpcidy^XQi^ 
as it ts^abroad. Tbe> vartous opinionsb y^Hh .^ 
are entertained in religious and. political x^alteriC^ 
the many diSrren^ feSs in reli^on, and the^p^rr 
ties in^fiatpy'^r^inate* in ibme refpeSs^ iTom 
th€ little reflraittt to jbe freedoip of thinking qf 
children during their education^ Hence, hpwo- 
ver, it does.not follow, that all the Englifh baye 
propei'ly.refte(3ediai)d though^ jufllyi .pr tjhjtt . 
thi.^ ifland, accdiding. tp the^ expreffioQ qf b^rpp 
Bielfeid, is^ a country of philofi)pi]er£r. tTh^.yra^t 
of true philolbphy. Indeed, is fometimes, .yei::y 
yilible... Thert^ are in tlie colleges of the £:D£liih 

univcraties ' 



tmivftrfities! lebtmedniixdi Ihxniilr. jkkidfd^ 

of -ciqligj^ teAf likli^ihcsy:: fully} inSi u^ediby ^ pTMii^4 

Qicquj^nirlyik) bei melf ^tj^ Jaf vmti ^ «mfi-4sfAliQ« 

loviea^ keu^vtiStienrs arid/'piHTtxiottmtxifiiiiitiaivaYf 
{iirt«erp &sn wdl fs partrk)rib'defeiBd^K&4if 4ibprtyt 
Btftj Ihdagiv/ihfotme iiiftakfces \bod9]^mfiiimtkis 
itt. thacaQ&iei^fikb deviations lifroQft^^gitei^ 
yebJ think the ertoca^. educitioh aR^ftiUmito 
rne^iKa^lf t?lieff6QtmeiO(f tbcili.' ; r^qqffj a'^dt 
:)^^ft<ir tiiefe^ncfaf ceiaarksy I ihiiiliCixiinvtnut 
^ ca<|ui^'e '0iore'"im]iuteiy^ 'htto^the ch&faAttdof 
tbe^Bxtglfih.- *lHie'Vdlige»io&tfarn)9iuttnriiaflte 
old Romans and Saxons> are among the moderil 
iUialtttaifts bf 'thii IQaM, objp'oo mstit^ idtallv 
' «feced: : fFber conftittituiii^' ^jid^hqti Ubfotj mshibli 
b^ha^ifot^'itfo {kmtKfartiofi>7a8 t^iMrvf^^k«ldf>olB» 

tarf-bai^i^V? «^rltMd'rAie'''ti^i^<bf itaa^kMA 
ittttfi^thm^heimiore 6iriig}ftti«$d|>dieriiflotrite 

iw^miiif^^ «h€»r^ufk»ai»to'1i«veiticMttadD{diMl 
^Mmi l4omp»t «ttoR«DtaiiiihiHdiiyoackl'tbat of 

jitem'tbe character dT the.modcMi<£tf^ih«did^ndt 
ifi) |[i^ch refemb4« that of t ht^ Rom^h^ dariiig tHfc 
fi-kmivita«^.^ It hd» b^bn Tetoaskk^^by . mttny, 
^bM it fti^tnB as if the fon«y«t' ih^d ilibefitdd ihm 
1b^ fer pbysy piiHk'exhibitidtis, ifhtert^nfm^iitgs 
i^fipei^'ufai^* frdtt^ the laittcgr^^- The - prefi?nt exhi- 
l5itiort5'<Jf this kind, if« divcfted of that cruelty 
•which difgraccd thofc*of the Roi^ans, libtwith-. 
fiatiding the prelence of female fpe£tators, who 

beheld 
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beheld barbariiics, and murders, in «old hlQod; 
but ihc boxiog, matct^es 'i(i Eojland, the bull- 
j^tii^, .tjbe,jCoi;lc^%^[fiLpg^;,^^iKl jhc',,iiHinc,rou3 

- ' 'w-^as^jid..,,A 

. - pleaiurflia,pu^li 

, ^onTiVg Iff .the , 

,bMt Uielicff, Ifei 

: .. ribftmK^'imxV 

fifliOflhsfeplaci 
, .faid. ..4ii4,a4 u 

,wi»pn. ^y.gavc 
..pjrtrifltiCp,.,pr. 
; IpAftv^pi^i^, tp ihpie wbo JCo^cucd them (or the 

ffpl^tei.o^^ta^r ajg,i^itu;s in|ihe reyuftic; fo 
, jiA.,^gf^fhinaii tljink& jumfe)r,greai^ vF^ ^" 
^..pitflttKBcaiary m; poller cVcalons jic can "either 

trom^ lii^owi^ accord, or .fejuced "by bribery, 

i ftiHfiy, . perfuafion, or party-fpirit, give his 

, vot¥.;.,VVpat ^.^can fays* of.thc Rqmans, who 

. , ^old. ,tinpU4U>i:tbeir liberty, at th? Cledtiwis of 

c^nfubi/, >)' fqmcwhat applicable to 'fbe Englifb, 
, U lijeir. feptepflial .^Icaions ; and' on reading a 
,; iteferiptipii of 9^^6Konecn^g, givea by Seneca f , 
.' ij l^iiM» always lo my i^ind mnilar tranfalSiods 

thjai jLoavf^feen^it) England. The pi^ufe which 

.is'dra^n. by Jjjv^obI of aaciem Rome, ip hu 

« fivaiU . 

iblRu urbi t 
' Anwu ■eiidi lefcfMu cenaoiina ompo. 

. DeBdloarillUb. i.*. i7«. 
. f ^R. ad Lacit. ■ |8. Qgm pw** efic juruaduiB, tribu- 

third 
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' '" Ipfe fbi prtpdut ;'1enilir(|iK.mblRu V 
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iBlM^Lonaon inori than any 
rt'I-HiWtffeen.-'' ' ■ '■' ■ 
i* ' rdriuf di' in'flic- dliirdflor of 
igi^Augfit 'tb^'berthitfrkable 
; ^'inMllW'TkaM.-'Oiie of 

'. Air (idtu>n»1«tM- 4iAt 'reir- 

'i ijiit'thffeflgmi; I ildieye, 

' 'tee. I'^utd ixribt Mir the 

n^^D^iif ftifi;! if f baU'uQt met 
, yAo-prtfertW'Eiialiihd, nay 
c'rt, whfn i&trylfed Itft-itbe- 
ifio'n' tocirtl'lhdrdaysiii-thdr, 
hie great pfefircftce tftrich an 
hisffl'snd is, ' in iny 6pimon, 
itfon' he tas rrtriVwt, fo'diffcr- 
Oditt cottntrt^s; 't6'''tte diet 
\ifrd' to; p^difia» te^hfenaiive 
II," becaufr be is tloli frwtt his 
(laitti Is fupei-ior Wdll other 
It n«ne are c^i^p^riMe (o it. 
hWi or Lapland, of which we 
without kiiowTng'Better, he as 
^- mifcH'atfached to the lamJtjf tis narivity, as an 
'" trigllbini'ati to his ; and I reckon' thb-atta^ment 
I "among thofe bieffings of tht Creiator, -which are 
but little known, and therefore "i"o ifttle vaked. 
, A yoiittg "Efquimau, who was e^rtcattid' from his 
"tehtli year at an Engllfh fiJrt"in HudfoVsbay,and 
alw^y^ :i^^4 '<>. 'V EngliHi way of, )j*ing, took, 
at thfragftoif.twenty:, when they-wft? filling caflts 
with '^HTiin-cffl; an opportouiityj.Awh^n he was 
." a!6ne|, ;in.d as he thought unobferved, to drink 
very heal'lifyoftHs haim'ousliqnid.^Turnrhg hb 
face towartU the region he came from, a^ cal- 
ttng 
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ling out afterwards v:ery emphatically : O how 
happy is tliat country, where they enjoy fuch 
deikrious drink ! This, indeed,*^ is by no means 
forpnling to him Who has e^ade mankind his f^M^y ; 
ao more than the fk6l> fb well authenticated^ of 
a Hottentot who returned fr^m Holland to the 
Cape of Good Hope*. 

The predile^ion of the Englifk for their own 
country, and their high opinion of it^ is not of a 
very modern date, but was recorded centuries 
9go, as the foUowing anecdote will prove : Pen 
JLottis, count of Claramonte, being created .by 
pope Clement VL king of the then newly dit 
covered Canaries,!^ which were called the Fortu- 
nate lilands ; the Englifh ambaflador at Rome, 
thinking thefe iflands could be no other than the 
Britnh, was £9 terrified, that he fet ofl^ in great 
hafle, to carry this news over to England. I 
cannot, however, in juftice to Engliihmcn, par- 
ticularlv when they are abroad, avoid obferving, 
that, if they are^ even but tolerably well bred, 
they will not betray fo much pride on account of 
their own perfons, as they will bccaufe they were 
born BritOiis. This is juft the reveife of my own 
countrymen, who generally value their own dear 
felves moft, and pride themfelves on it, without 
regarding their countjy, or the honour which, 
perhaps, they might d$:rive from it. A fenfible 
Englilhman fpeaks of himfelf^ bis rank, and his 
dignity, with-modefty; but he talks of his coun- 
try with pride, and a kindofenthuliafm; whilft, 
on tiie contrary, a German fine gentleman feems 
to be only enamoured with hb perfon, his rank, 
his pretended merits, and his titles, not caring 

• RoufTeaa relates it from good authority^ in his Origins dt 
VimgaliU parmi Us inmmii. Oeuvres de RoutsiAV* torn. it. 
p. 158: 

any 
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toy thing for his tsf^vk or Jiis'cotin^ry. How 
(incere}y do. I, iB^^fbis inlkmce^ wi&i^ thatmjr 
countryoKin ^e^ |N9flfa&d<#i » littic^ttiDi««pAC»i« 

From thki Ugb ^uAi<in «irfakkth« B^gliAr t^"^ 

tcrtaii^Kll^. itttisif i^ a»4iitr}^^iaiid 4&i clieir nationy >ilf 
may be explained, why thej^ acJhere fo muci^'.^ 
thcifD ^>tiiftbi^i:'?»i<B <tt) tc?t^in haWifd ; p«r- 
bapsi S&r &o .^tbev^veafon, but beicaulb'they hikt 
been toldv. fei»»tteir iwiancy, !ii«rtf.n'6thlttg ts^ft* 
good^and-i^l j^€»f#^.a8*<)ld Ei^tgiai^d.- ISen^ 
,many*lkiiJffXhmtr6irfitttt^ ' 

nient^ v^)»ieh/n€^^^i^and|t)g allits p'r^'-^triiitert'cfc ' . 
•and medtv haS'vy'i^blildefeiS«, ,tfie altjft'petftft' 
of allgfirvei'mncnfe, afnd above aH-imprdVenienfe ' 
Hence the bulk of the people ayeftllfiiljriiaadedi 
that nothing 18 fo ddioiouij an<$ fd excellent, ^s ari' ' 
tnormous piete of beef, h^TDaftfed,"* and'a^^luriii^ 
pudding often poufnds weight.- Hen(5e ah ifrfg- 
iilTiman, will, doting the fevereft weath6!^, rather , \ 
fhiver at the fide of a chrmfncy, whrch oonfumes'a . 
deal of coals, pi^uces cioxols of afhes^ andbWtrk- 
ens the r\yoK^ than make ufe of the better Tort ' 
of fioves, OS' ovens, Vwhich we ufe in our coun- 
try*: for his anccfVoi« ftyled a^fii^c ^ rdrto'fA 
company; they fpoiled theii"* eyei 'by Ifdc^titi^ ' 
thoughtfully at it ; andhemuft So th^ fame. ■I'"' 
could mention many mort things of' this kihd, ^ [ 
which are tranfroitted from generation to gene- 
Tation, and have, thereby^ acquired fuch an au- ' 

♦ Lady Wortley Montague, when ihe had r^ikled a littte 
while in Germany, found our (loves extremely \C0nven lent, and . 
wrote thus to one of her acquaintance -in Eon^n : " This refiec- 
" tion. leads me to confuleroui orbi^inacy;in taking with cold, 
*' five months in the year, rather than making ufe of ilove.s' 
*• which are certainly otie of the greatell conveniencies of life! 
•*.... if ever I remm, iii> defiance of f^fhion, you fliall cer- 
•* taiply fee one in my chanbcr." Vol, i. Letter xix. p: 5^0. 

Vol. I, N thoiity 
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?thority, that a foreigner, .whc^) guiiifd mci^ly by 
Ngood itnfc, is furpiifed at it, will be regarded in 
much the fame light a^ an bereticweuld by a ftick- 
ler fdr orthodoxy. In i-egaiari,' hpwever,. to 
changes of minifters of ^ate, ai^cLoi* ikfliubiis in 
drefs and furniture^ the Engli(Hvare variable 
enough. ^o jr.. t 

FronnTthe high opinion iwhich they ente^bun of 
themfelves, h may eafily; be foppofcd, thatthey 
look upon .foreigners as much inferior^.. Thi«i 
fault in Uiein national chava^lffr, was'^^rifibk ipany 
centuries ago. I have quoted before jaipaQage 
of Horac^e, which has a reference to- »it, and I 
could relate a- number^ of inftances, that havehap- 
pened within, my 4)wn: tiooe and experiexice> to 
-OOnferm- this remark, to which fo many foreign- 
r«rs, '\\4o frequent England, are witne£es. When 
' J, more than twenty years ago, was, for the firft 
'- tme^^at-'Oxfoitl, much kij|dnefs ajad civility were 
fheiittt to me by fe¥eral-ge*i!rlemen of theuniverfi- 
' 'tV;' but r was gitento underiiand, that I was a 
foreigner ; and a very woithy and learned profef- 
for, lince deceafed, who did me the honour to 
invite me, daring my Oayat Oxford, to his houfe,. 
paid me once, after an agreeable cpnverfation of 
fever al hours, the following compliment : *' Sir, 
'< you look and think like an Englifhman; it is 
** a pity you were not born in our country." 
Though this was faid, with great kindnefs and 
.good intention, yet, it convinced me, that learn- 
ing and good nature do not wholly remove the 
inlRuence oT early imbibed national prejudices. 
Iris, likewLfe,. rather, curious, that the Engl ifli, 
who prtde themfelves on the name of Britons, 
which they bear in common with the Stotch, are, 
^notwithftanding, rather more averfe to them, 

than 
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thaft even to a foreigner* > nor <lo the Irifh feem 
to be much more in favour; for an Iri(h bog* 
trotter or aniriili fortune-hunter, ^are very com- 
mon^ expreiiiims in Englandj. and they, tare not 
iekbm ridiculed injthe public prbt$^^ ,ajG^ pn^the 
ttage: nay, cven>anadng.lbr]&ngjilh ^liejep^ielve 
a kind of referve is viiible, for the Epifcop^lians 
k)ok upon the DiifenjLeri^ in an id&rior I^ht and 
the ditferent fects keep at ^ diftapce. iroo^ each 
other. . 

The French ufed i» be! ih^ :great.oy efit of Eng- 
gliih natkmail diUikie andjieaioufy;;.bu-tltlb feems 
i^ow to be greatly abated^ elpeciaUy f^ce the 
late revolution in France has ^ven iiie Hoglifh 
rather a more refpectful opinion, of the French, 
nation. When I hVft camje.to Lond<^n the appel- 
lation pf French dog;W9$ la.jQOQQpliment, paid by 
the populace in .everj^-ftrf^^ Xq .a^?anger not 
dreiTed in the KngUfh > i»ai)|^r j but at prefent 
French cuAoma and :iaihi<¥%$ a)^ iptrodnced and 
by fome eagerly adopted. PlayS;ieither tranflated, 
or taken in paat iiom thev Frei;i<:h, are alfo very 
con^mon, and generally w:eU received- The lower 
clafo of the peopleinXopdon,; are indeed, wiihin 
thefe twenty, yeaia, -rnjgiqh, ciyilized and a tered for 
the better; though liiiayer^^ipnitobelitve, that 
even aa tngliOi beggar,., ftt tJ^e .fight of a M'ell- 

* Tjie. Scots, who gcnejally are fuccefsful when they come 
into Etigland, becauie tney keep together, arid ailHl one another, 
afcribe the diflike the £ngliih have to rhera; to national pride; 
. anda Scotch Cltrgyttiaii, exprefTed himfeilf, not long ago, in the 
followo^ manner ; *' Our ^ood neighbours have been always 
' pretty remarkable for t\ie modeft virtue 6i felf-applaufe/ and 
*' cojifidering their 6wii tountrjT, at a)] times, and in a!l things, 
*' the iiaadard of perfjed^ionv'* JRgmarkj enDr,Sam, Jobn/9»*t' 
Jouruejti the Hebrides y by the rev. Donald M'Nicol, Londoa 
17S0. 

1 V 
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dreBkd PrendnnaRor any* other ftF8ng«7y Mtt 
tfaltikshiaifelf fupcffiofs am fays witbii^ bitticl^ 
i- 9m glad' lb»t I aiB not- a foreigner. . There a]:e 
many KngliAiiBenj who bje U<a veiling abi^ad ba^ 
gfeatly k^ afid« tfo^ie piiejiidic€»> but t^ld^ar* 
UBinhNra who vUk tJie ceiiHfieiit and dklferen^ 
eomiti'ieaj and do not F^^ftrn H^itb ner«^ libcva]: 
opifik>n»th«n they earned witb^tbeB» wbcfi^ tkef 
left koBie.: The reafea is,, becaofe they* lu^fre^ 
qaently avexie -to the company of the nativea^ o^ 
tho eoontry; ihey d^fpide or negtoct ka-Tning 
fereign langiiageSj and wb^n tbey are in niimbersa^ 
t^y keep logetheF, licve in their own way, «n4 
Yidicala the. manaera of >be people wiib whoc» 
tkey flK>uld endea\MM|i> to get acqnainted, thskt 
ihey, Q>igbit j«dge of rthem aocording to- truth and 
JKiftiee^ Ik is no wonde4*, tberefore^ thal^ aftev 
ha-v^ng (pent* men ye^s al;>road> they^ fliM«frld rth 
Uxvn exactly as tbey we«<^ if Qot woi-fej and. ia-r 
ftead of baving diveAed tli^mfeVves of pvejudi^e^^ 
d0id inorealed their knowledge, (bould rather hay a 
confiimed the former, and entirely neg'lected tb« 
fittteri 'The late lord CheSerfield, who .wa»pev<-> 
fecinly wd!) ac^aintcd with this fubjec^, exprefiei^ 
biinfelf in « mech' ftrangev manner than I have 
done:' ** Thfcy fet onf upon their travels," heiay€» 
nnliekied odbs,; and in* their travels th«y onlj* 
lick one another ; for they feldom go into other 
corapanyi They know nothing but the Eng^. • 
^^ lifh wovUi and the worfi part <^th£^ top, an4 
genei^Uy verylit^e of any but the Englifblan** 
guage; and they cooie hoide, at three or fpuj; 
*^ and twenty^ refined and pOjifhed (as is U\(i i» 
'* one of Congrevc's plays^) like Dutch &ippers 
*^ fl-om a whak*fifhing*." He, therefore, defij;e9 

♦ Letters to his Son, vol, iv. p. i8. Let. 264. 

his 
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4fe ^H%^to Arte no c^tmttAitki^ '^tb-Atmrh^ 
«aufe I^H^ill gee kittle knowledgfr^ no biiguagetii 
and nb tAnhtifcm atn^hg them "^^ TIbstt 'diAatsMi 
^hidi SnglKhnMft »f« too apt 4o keep in regard to 
fbrcigfierj,'^ >iriihe* his fon Hot to adopts ^biit 
liathei- to famQiaHi^^^iipnfelf wUh^keai : ** Do- 
^* meftieate yourfelf/' he fays, ".at l?tai>ka> and 
'May' Hide the Englilh c^l^efif tfndj^iK«%t/* 1 
b^Di I myf^haVe'feen Engliihdtenltt Ceraianff, 
Jil S\rH^erlWiid] in FraDce) mU\ i^ the JNkther- 
^ttiidsr ^hO K^&mt tkti&iY^' under tlie^jdcferiptHoa «f 
I6rd Chefte#fteld; biit> I^ili add, tti jui^ke^ th^ 
I hrave met TP^ih f^mt^ ^hov^ tMt a threat number^ 
Who did hoftou^^thedlfelYtM'aiki to tlieii coun- 
try» by their aflahfrlitff thdff uAaffecttd l9ut foMtt 
Udnner^, their k«^wled|0 ^'^wti^a languag^^ 
their prudent ^ondvcty farfri0i» hangh^fncflGsi .ikftd 
nat ioa^ Cd^nceh, eitd by the ioqttifittye {^irii which 
Ihey QueW^f ^ 4etk6kk€ mud 4dhfarYia^ uairellva ; 
"but, as I hate ftid> lUeii t» ave of ' th«ft charadCer 
are fetnewbat lcatc^«^ Ab f6v thofe of the .opQoC%%t 
"defcripttOA) it ia a pky lh«t they^irer (hoald ^lui 
'i6 imiish money abroad aa they generally do* Thc^y 
•Iquand^f it away ; and, f^flfering tfaemielves to be 
ihamefuIlT impofed upon> thef are flattered, afxl 
treated irith great civility, whkfa. ihey oftentitBes 
xniftake for a tribute to their fMerioi^ai merits, 
though in reality it is not foiatetided« When 
-they afterwards return home, it i» notto.be ex- 
peded, that they ihould give a Juft account to 
their untra veiled count rymeiii^ or the countries 
and the people vsrhich they have fcen* They will 
rathef fiite therefpeA with whk^ they haye been 
treated, and the higheftimation. itab wMch Englilh- 

. * Letters to hh Son» Vol, \i, p, t6i. Let. igfl* 
f Vol. ui. p. 1, Lei. 189. . 

N 3 - ' . men 
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men are held hy foreigner, togetlicr with tKe 
cheapne& of living abroad, though they have 
found it fufficientlyexpenfive ; and, by ridiculing 
or laughing at what they have feen, they will ra- 
ther increafe the Englifh contempt for foreigners^ 
aj:id feed the national pride, than be the means d[ 
leilenins either. 

It is no wonder, confidering the diflike and - 
the referve which the generality of the EngliOi 
manifeft to foreigners, both on their own ifland, n 
and when they are on the continent, that in re- . 
turn, moft foreign nations are far from whbing 
them well^and feem to rejoice at their misfortunes, 
thinking it will humble their pride, at which they 
'^are offended. I have found this in many infiances, 
and it was eminently vifible during the late war, 
which has coft Englatid fo much blood and trea- 
fure. All European countries iided with the 
Americans, and were pleafed to bear of the dif- 
afters which befel the Englifb ; nor from political 
"principle and conne£iions with, or predile6Hon 
fprthc former, but from diftike to the latter. It 
is much to be regretted, that a nation like the 
Britrfhi which in fo many views deferves the re- 
fpe(?^, hayi I will fay the admiration, of thofeby 
which it is fuifrouftded, fhould not endeavour to 
lot)k into its oWn prejudices, aiid humour in fome ' 
degree thbfe by <vhich others ai^ infe6ied, and' 
that the EngliCh ibould not lay afide that indiffer- 
ence, or rather contempt, which they fo readily 
fhewfor mannei^, cuftomsj and fchtiments, which 
are dilTerent from thofe of their own Country; 
thougii it may fometimes happen that they defpife 
what is preferable to their own, and worthy of 
being adopted. If education, which I have been 
fpeaking of before, is in fome refpects, one of 
the caufes of thisblemilh^n the EngUfh character, 

there , 
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there aye, at tbe fame tixhe, others, which cpnlri- .. 
biitc towards i^aifq-.. They are iQanders^ w^ho al- 
ways ar^luppofed to have fomethin^ peculiar froai .. 
the iniJi§ibit»m^ of* a continents Wiiiiam th^ Coii- ,' 
queyoj:* pxoyided for his Normans, which he . 
brought over, very amply at the expence of the 
EngliiYi, who certainly could not be pleafed to fee , 
maay'of tlieir lands, and their lucrative places in' 
church. a(nd ftate, given to foreigners;, forgetting 
very- . naturally^ by length of time, that they 
themfi^lves^ as An^lo-Saxons, had driven away 
the Britons befoi-e.- Thebeft at^d the higheft pla- 
ces, when England was fubject to the fee of Rome, 
were.frequently given to foreigners; and in the' 
time of king Henry Vlil. no lefs than- 15,00.^ 
Plemings were refident in London, who had cu-* 
groSed aimoft all trade and commerce, to the de- 
triment of .the natives..* I5:it awonder then, that - 
the Englilli 'took a diilike to foreigniers, ami that 
itB effects {faouldflill beyiiible, tliough the caufes 
have-cea&d? Monarchs> who in modern times 
afcended the Britilh throne, would alfo i)aturaily^ 
have gtvei^ the preference to their owa country-: 
JDQen, in many inftances, and liftcned ta their foli-:- 
dtations foF places of honour and emolument, it 
Kogliih jealoufy had not juftly prevented it- Yet 
all this, which from juftice and impartiality, I' 
have mentioned, cannot juftify that overbearing^ 
national pride^ and contempt for other nUtionsi- 
with which numbers are infected. Sven fome 
expreffions ufed in Englifli lawq, ^ancTlaw opini- 
oiisi relative to foreigners*, many of which are 
of a moderii date, feem to imply tl&ieir degradati- 

"* Peihaps I may be mlftakea; but, I own, thia thought' 
struck me, oa reading BUckftone's Commeataries. Vol; 1. ch. x« 
p. ^69, $79, 5cc. Vol. ii. p. a49, «5o. 
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on ; and 1 1>dieY€ in all countries, a perfen ^^ 
lends money in a legal way upon landed eftaies, 
though noi a native of the laRd, would be fccore 
of his proj^erty, and under the pr Jietcion of <he 
lawi but in England his lecurity would be very 
precarioils, if he were either nomavuraliaed, or 
denizifed. His freehold fccuriiy may be-di/put^^ 
and his money loft, merely becauie he is an aHen> 
and hia property thus lent, not under the protcc- 
tion of a law-court ^ which, .according to gen^ 
yally received opinion, fliould be open to jiftice 
fxxf every one, native or foreigner. ^ 

A generous difpolition ts faid to be dne of the 
traits of the Englifh national character; and, I 
tlriiik, very jufVly. It is likewife true^^ that they 
are much inclined tO' make known their acts of' 
generofity, and to p^eferve the memory of their 
good deeds. But fuppofing this to arife fiom va- 
nity, or from other caufes, it has, ^cyerthelcf* 
its advantagtes. The exertions of humantty aftd 
companion are, ajcnong the Sftgtifb,. frequently 
iudden and very ftrong. <?reat jtidulgence is 
fliown to faults and human, imbecilities^ becaufe 
hypocrify aod arrogant aflumptidn are not fa 
<K>mmon here, aod every body feeips to know and 
fo fee! what m^n is.* Yet the;e are defpicable 
diaracters enough, who laugh ^t the dictates of 
hiimanity, and feem to be deftitute of liberal and 
generous fentim^nts ; but the majority of the na- 
tion are againft them, and treat with contempt and 
deteftatitSn,*thofe who appear to be devoid of the 
feelings of humanity and generofity. The cqu- 
duct of the Englifli in India, and the poor inha- 
bitants of that country, opprefled, plundered, and 
even facriiiced to avarice, will never add to their 
feme for liberal and humane difpofitions; but ra- 
ther remain as an indelible flain. Many bailiffs^ 

who 



>ihd arr«ft debtot^;, many toot-ney^, miny cRurch* 
irard^tWi many 6verfeei s df tb6 poof, many clef ^ 
Jyinert, Wheil th^y coH^S iHeJf tythes and their 
frtcoiAe, {ttmt6 have hutnaillty and gencrofity 
ab thore in the catalogue bf their viriuesj than 
tlie mecEhb^rs of the holy ihqliifitidh hkVe in 
IheirS; or the? iax^gatht?i ers in Germany,- who> 
1*y the grafciecw ^t-dtr of their ilhiftj ibtis Cipei ioi^s, 
l^riiJ the ^6of fobjeasof the 1 aft mite which they 
biV€ earft^ by the fweaf 6f th^ir brexr;. • A mo- 
iite?n GtefHian writer* praifes the Ehgliffi highfy 
%n ttecoiHit of their humane treatment of the brute 
'fetefttiohj but^Iam ipprehenfive, that, whoever 
■hfts been fomevrfiat mote acqiiaiftted^ithEnglandy 
•*lid pafftkularly London,* will conlider firit, be- 
fore he concitrs, with him. A few examples are 
hot fofficienl t& charafterize- a whole natioiv. 
^Whoever hasfetfn the driving of the cattle to the 
'LdhdoA tiiarketsr, the tilage of the poor borlesih 
cafts, befbte t)Oll-chaifes, *nd hackWy-Coithes, 
<he riding of therttat hwfe-ricqS) and on the 
pfiiblit ^Oacfe i whoei:er has htca a fpe6lator at 
cock-fittings, btill-^baiti«g!?i and fimilar exhibi- 
tions. Will certainly Hefitate a long whHe^ before 
he proftourrces encomiums on Engliflt generofity 
towaids poor atiini^la.. 

The HbeVaKty of the nation is praifed, and 
♦very juftly/ There are inftanced of the kind,, 
which,, on account of their magnitude,, and the 
manner in whicbtbey were dopje, deferve adr 
mir^tioit* Sabfcriptiotis to\^ard$ the fupport of 
the poor and the heceffitotfa, are no where more 
common^ nor more liberal than in England. 
H^fpitafls of every kind, inftituiions to alleviate 
hurfian miferies, charity-fchools, difpenfaries, and 

* Aiberti, in bis Letteri, Let. lii, /» Ofrnntt* 
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fucb monnmetits aswitneis tlie Qobleft.feelings of 
humanhyrar-e no wbere more frequent tbanherer 
I adi, likewife^ of opinion, that, wJien popei*y 
was the religion of the kingdom, the incomes of 
the mon<tfteiies, . Tind other charka^ble inftitutions, 
did not equaijr >ev:en in thofe fuperftitipus times^ 
the fums which now, by ^As of parlisnnent, or 
by generous and voluntaiy contrikitions, are an* 
nually raifed for charitable ufes ; they amount to 
feveral millions.. Keverthelefs, in fto country 
are more poor to be feen. than in England, and 
in no city, a gi'eater mumber of b^^ars than in 
London. The fault feems manifeftiy to be in the 
difpofal of the m^ney coile£led for the poor, and 
the regulatioiks made for the maintenance of them. 
A foreigner, who hears of many millions annually 
raife<\ lor the benefit of the p6or ; and, wander- 
ing through London and its environs, fees ib 
many holpitais and fo many noble buildings, ere6l- 
edby the bountiful contributions of charity, will 
juftly entertain the higheft notions of the libera- 
lity of i^t nation ; but, at the fame time, he will 
find himfelf unlble to explain how it happens that 
in his walks, he is, almoft every hundred yardsji 
difturbed by tlie lamentations of unfortunate per- . 
fon>, who demand his chariiy. He fhould however, 
remember, great as the fums are, which, by autho 
rity of a6is of parliament^ are annually railed 
for the necefl&tous poor ; arid, fplendid as the 
appearance of the hofpitals may be, there is ft ill 
rcafon to temper bis admiraiion andhisreadi- 
ncfs to draw inferences from thence, in favour 
of ^ boundlefs charily. A great part of the 
nation pays the poor-rate reludianlly, and fome 
hofpitals, as it is faid, owe their exiftence more 
to vanity, or even4o lefs commendable motives,, 
than to a true fpirit of liberality and gererofity. 

Be 
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J^thk^ hoivrever» as.it majiv it roicmxiAh^^^'^ii 

withfitaoding^ to. the honour of the EngUlbitljial:;) 
pariiaxoent has n&ade £uch. a* provifion >for jtjie j 
jtooTy aad that hofpitab^ though they » were ev^A^^ 

, ail. offspiiog >ol; vamt9r, are' iieTertIicl6fs,:whe!ii:) 
they once get int^exiAenuze^fupported by a^^ne-r , 
rcms public. Several new liofpdtals have beeia. 
rai&d iduiing myrefidcnce in London; an^l^.to. 
the honooT of the nationi muftfav, thatliiavi^ 
not heard of any charitable iniUtution being given 
up again for want of due fapport by the hand of 
cbaiiity« Cei^taia,.huwerer, as itus^ that England 
oittxiDea all ather countries in z&s of this kind, it 
ought.tabe kept ia mind,- that {he is fuppofed'to 
be.rijahei' than they> and that her inhabitants are > 
ppfieiTed of a .greatei' fihare of national ambition 
than other nations. There is room for afldng 
the queftion. Whether they could not do a great 
deal more ? .An EngUfhmaji is^ generally very ;well 
acquainted with the value of monj&y^ and thofe 
who are pofleiled; of riches calculate frequently 
with mcu'« anxious oeconomy than^ libeiality der- 
mands, or even will permit* This viitue, in 

. particular^ is not to be fought for ^ong thecrowd 
which is^daiiy to be feenonjthe Royal-Exchange; 
there are fome worthy men intamixed here and 
there with the reft, who> with generous hearts, 
and liberal hands, perform* z&&> lor wiiich- huma^ 
nixy bleflfes them ;^ but the majority find neither 
time nor inclination to follow their example. 
When many of our Germans pride themfelves on 
pedigrees, drawn up on. parchments two or three 
yards long> an Euglifhmaa laughs, at. their^ folly, 

i>ecaufe he knows^the value of the things of this 

•world better, and thinks as the Romans' did, in 
the tune of Juvenal, tliat the money a Edan is pof- 

fcfl;c<t ' 
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fefled of, fixes hb worth and hisci^cdit *» About^ 
a hundred and fixty years ago, according to Mr. 
Homcfy this \^ai not the charafter <rf the Eng- 
lifti, when high, prkje ^ family prevailed, and 
the nobility and gentry diAiaguiflicd Aemfclves,/ 
by a dignity and Aateline& of behavimr,. froca 
the common people ; when great ricb^^ ao-. 
^quired by commerce, were more rarciaiid bad 
not yet been^aWe to confound all ranks-of mew,, 
and render money the chi^f foundatiaa o£ diftinc^ 
tion. 

Thofe a^oCthe Brkifb govserumcnl:, whicll 
foreigners look upon aa monurpenrts of thfe'ge^ 
nerolity and Ifteiality of the nation, are to be 
judged of with cautio»« The money granted by 
a majority of the houfe of commons, from what- 
ever motivies ei- inAuence, always corner out o£ 
the pockets of tie people ;.and if it once happens, 
that tea tboufaskd pounds a:re granted tapurpofes 
M^ich do honour to? the nation, ahundml thou- 
fand ares» perhaps,, voted imttiediately after,, 
which, caanot be placed ekher to the account of 
national reputation, or to that of the good of the 
public. I have before obfcrved, that the two^ 
hofpitals at Greenwich *nd at Chelfea, are gene- 
rally the firflf and prmctpal (Afjefls^ which ftrike ai 
foreignei' with hi^h^ notions of a liberal and gene- 
rous way of thJnkiRgi They, indeed^ raife the 
attention oa account of theb- grandeur ;, but I 
have already made fomc rejnai'ks on this outwaid 
appearance, which is commoi^ to sdmeil all Eng* 
Kfli charitable jnftitmioiK, and which rather pre- 
vents their being fb extenfi^ely ufeful as they 

r 

* QoantQBKquilque Aia iramiaoram* («rvat id area-, 
Xa|U«i»habetetfivlei. Sat. ui. v. 14^.. 
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tDight be. It may be oJ^feryed, that the BVitiil^ 

! armies, * in wav-time> together with their auxili- 

aries^ atnxjunt <fometiaie» to' aimod a huadred 
thoufettdr men, awd the navy, perhaps, required 
almofi ^ maBv^ aadtk ftiould aUb be reihembered 
that th«^4to4>i*aI at Gi^eenwich coitfaiijs only 
- about^two thtHilk»d iinralids> ^lid that ^f ChelfeaV 
perhaps fix hundred* This certaialy will leSeft 
( the admiration, of th'efc two ftmSures, genei*ally 
regarded KSLXht moft magnificent monumeistd ever 
erefled by a generous national fpirit. It ia vety 
true, that belkleatb<!K(e ^«tid aie mai&tained withiit' 
thefe hoipttais^ a number of invalids, particularly 
^ after a war, tor the amount of feveral thoufki^dl^ 
are fupported as out penfioners, ehher from the 
- revenues of the hofpital,, of irpm thofe fuma 
' which are graced by patrliament to make up the 

' deficiencies ; but the fum whidh the |)oor maimed 

and crippkd invalids receive as'butSi^ijflonert n^ 
in fa6t« but a trifle ; for it amounts aantially ta 
Httle more than eight poiinds^; ^lodeed, thofe ^ 
I who are ftyled the great on eirth, afid who arc 

fo ready to expofe the'Hves 4f the poor and the 
ignoraAt,: to ferve their ambition or their other 
purpoies, may eafily bold out fuch a fmaB alltire- 
V ment as hofpitals. are> ii»he»e ah Old dec^epid 

warrior, who remaln^^ei- the many who we»c 
killed or died of their wouiidis> msFy concltKie his. 
wretched diys m peace^ Notwi^hftandin^ thefe 
provifions are made,' aftranger will befurprifed 
to fee many poor crippled &ilors, in the ftreets 
of London, who go ^out begging, or fingiilg 
-ballads to excite compaffion. Thefe people,, 
however, when they are not impoftors, but real 
feilors, have not ferved m king's fhips, bat 
chiefly on board privateers; and, therefbre> 
€annbt> by rights claim Ae be^fit of the natic- 
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nal hpfpitals for invalkfer Yet as. thr.i letter* 
of marque are made out, . ami giveu uoades the au-* 
thoirity of goveaimciii, it might ^be'j^iked^ why 
.thqle who fit put privateerSyAtorexiruJixthemfelves 
\>yirpbbing, aroritot obliged. by goycirnmenr, or 
by 4^ o£ pa^diameiit) to pay fo muic;h.OQt.of.their 
plufider^. as might; be required io citS and iup^ 
.port.lv>fpitals^iQr thofe who are maifned and dif-* 
abledin thrir fervice? The iight^ and the mife- 
rable fituatiott of ihefc poor people in .the ftreet, 
during or^oa^ftera war^ cevtaitxly does not 
increfde the high jiotions which io^eignexa gene- 
rally enteartainof £iriii£hgenieio&ty and liberality^ 
when they firft arrive in England^ 

Sincerity and hooefly are reckor^to be 
another trait in the Englifh charader ;. and 1 
can confirm the truth of it from my own expe- 
rieni»* Very few aflertions are io general a$ 
not tos be liable to naany exceptions 5^ and, there- 
fore's ceumbers of impodorSy and bad people are 
to be found in England as well as in other caunr 
tries: but.it b^ neverthekfs- certaifi^ -^hai the 
bulk of the nation is good and honeft; and not 
given to deceit. 1 may iay, that of this the very 
fpirit of the Britifh conftitution and laws is a 
proof. The richesaiid dignities which a perfoa 
may be poifeffed;of,s will avail but very little in.a 
court of juftice* even if the plaintiff were a poor 
man; on ihe oontraryv a good private chaia<f>er 
^f a perfon accuied^^ wilV be of great fcrvice, if 
the cafe is. in the leaft doubt^U No people, I 
believe, fhew, as it feemi from a natural difpo- 
luioQ, Hjore lenity and' indulgence to. thofe who 
.are guilty of human failings, or have committed 
trari%reflions, than, the Engl ifh» There is none 
that treats the unfortunate with more com paffi on, 
and regulates its conduit towards, them more ac- 
cordin|r to the faying of Seneca,, that the unfor- 
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ttinate arc facred objeAs *. ' There are fo«\e 
reignsy recorded in jBnglini hifiory, wherein 
deeds of de{potifiny;'and iranfa£Hons againA the 
coi^ituiion and theviaw3»*i'Cein to daiken tbi^ 
ti ait gitixt national ich^vader ; bat it is evident 
that tbe.'biivlkiQf the. nation has alwaya^eteiled 
fucl^ji way;dF.ai6ling,,and has, if poflible, infliiSed 
fuch/.piuiifhBieiitv on the mlfcreantS' as they de^ 
fcryed. ' It Mrouldi' thei*efore, be wrong to judge 
by/thc'iconda6lof particKtlar peribns: or froni 
the wicked difpofition and the »nbitioiis views 
of bad jcBinhlei»>. at the head of the ada>i»i(lrati* 
on, 6r« hibski .modern tranfaBions in the £aft-Ihr 
dies, of the majojrity of the people. How ihany 
anecdotes of honefty, ctquity, and difintereftednefs 
might be «|uoted^from private life. Even the 
manners^ ol true Englifhmen, and their conver- 
fation, mark theuv finccrity and ^uprigh t inicnti^ 
on^ They .ar.e not f<S» full of woards, of compli- 
merits Mfcd pTOteftations^ of friendfliip towards a 
ft ranger,, as is common among foriie oihej- nati- 
ons ji bttt ihey are by no m«ins rude, uncivil, or 
like tbecharaSer of a John Bull^ as it is abfurd- 
ly reprcCented abroad and on the French ftage. 
The referved and grave behaviour, which they 
manifeft at the commencement rfa new acquaint- 
ance,- may rather ferve as a pledge of their fin- 
cerity to him, who has afterwards obtained their 
confidence, and convince him,, that, their fubfe- 
quent more open and more cordial way of con- 
verting, does not arife from hypocrify, but from 
fincerity of heart. There are in England, as I 
have before obferved, numbers of hypocrites, of 
irapoftoTS, of villams, fharpers, thieves, and 
houfe-breakers ; but, neverthelefs^ the genera- 

*.Re8 facra mifer eft. 
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lity of itte iiatioh is good aitd hOiJ^ft, and yitl<fe 
in this tefped to no hatidn vvhatevel- 1 nay^ I axft. 
almoU inclined to by, it i$ fuperior to any* 
Thofc wjio fliiftruft or en*y one another in trade " 
of in their, diflFeJrent pfofeffion^ are here oot of 
ihe queftion ; fot, though many honeft riien^ 
I4igether with (uch who are not fo, may be feeh 
x>n the Royal-E^tchaftge, the mefehatit and the 
tradefitran^ vrtll, altfioft always, ftirbg up hb . 
ftiouldefsi and very figitificdntly fay? ** Th6fe . 
^ are r^ry few horteft people to bt fouftd i Very 
few that can be trtki^ed." Thefe are opiliions 
sud deeifion^too i»uch lii^u^ftced by Jttterdl, and 
by JdeaSa acquired by m^^tts of the bullrieft which 
a pef (on is daily tr^nfa^ihg, and the o^c&patforis 
which are become habitusll to hini^ An unprejti- 
iiictd obferver Mvill draw the national ehar alter of 
si j[>eoplefroi» the geiiefality, not from th€ dregst 
<^f a metropolis^ aftd ii6t from thofe few Who» 
move, as it were' ftieehlAicallyi ik the 6atrot|{r 
circle of thei-f pvo^feffiOfts* 

Frankrlefe and freedom ai-e liJcewife a cbarAcJ- 
lerlftic of Englffli toannei's. In many couritri^s. 
even thoughts are not free ; and a pei^fori fufpe6t- 
'ed of herefy, either in Dtotteti^iEyf ftate oi^ religi- 
^tij cannot always avoid perfetatian. In Eng- 
land, thank heavens! riot only thoaghts, biit 
even the tongpe, the pE?n, and the jyrels, are 
• free. An Engliflimari his tkj re?fon to be an hy- 
pocrite;, he may fpeak A? he thinks, and a6l As 
it appears t<y him to be juft and proper. Sinte- 
neither educafion, ndr laws find conffitutioft,. 
form him for a flave; he exhibit s,himfelf as a fr^e 
man^ partly from hnbit, arrtJ p2Ltily becaufis he 
l^as no. reafon to be afraid> io long a!^ he confori*** 
la the laws of his coualry. The number of 
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At^fpapm, wUch are piinted daily^ and the 
freedom whi^ is fopredominant/in theai, ihew 
the diarafti&i' dflfae nation, bithi» refpeit, in a 
ftiikl^g light. I will, by no meansj be a defend- 
er of * Wk abttfc of the freedom of Ihe pre.is ; t 
difapph>vc of its<being made a vehicle of calamnyj^ 
or of pr6du6^ioh$ calculatt^ to miilead-and to 
pervert good principles ; but^, after many years 
obferv,ation> I am confidentj that the advantage 
' of the liberty of the prefs greatly out-weighs the 
abufes to which it is fometimes liable* .The 
whote public is her^e made the tribunal, atwbofe 
bar juclgment is given ; every man k heard^ and 
every one is fi-ee, to ju&ify his'condufil, or clear 
his character. If in all countries {u<^« heralds 
tv>ere to be foundj whofe lotid and dread voice 
could awaken (hame and fear ; were the com* 
ibon people every where as* eager td read public 
papers, conduced in the manner as in England, 
tyranny and infolence, &perftition and opprefli- 
on, would foon be bamfhed by the majority of 
voices; and people who could read, and Jiad 
learnt to -expreis their t!ioiu|bts in writing, would 
foon cea£e to be fla ves. With how much frank- 
nefs does a patriot fpeak in parliamf^nt, or pub« 
IHh his, fentiinents on national affaii s, as a fenfible 
fpeSator, by meana of the prefs. , People who 
are only ufcd tb write edifls^ and arbitrary pro- 
clabations, by order of their defpotical princes ; 
and thofe who, as pretended poIitix:idhs, regard' 
them with a myfterious air, will, perhaps, on 
reading this, flnak6 their heads; but it proves 
only, with what ftiperiority an Englifliman' 
thinks, when compared to fuch creeping moi/- 
tals, and that he knows the natural rights of m6a 
better, and how to maintain them with dignity. 
There arcj indeed, in England, people enough^ 

whofe 
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whofe fubfiftence^ oftentatiod^ and outward i^len* 
dor, depend on the mtercyof their &periour8| 
and their fometimes arbitrary maflers; who> 
therefore talk. the language of fimulation and 
hypocrify, when they appear before their deities; 
But the greater part of the nation is not in fuch 
a iituation, and they confequently fpeakout, and 
open their minds freely,* on all kinds of lubjefts 
of converfation. Even Deifts, Socinians, Bap- 
tills, Quakers, and numbers of other fe<fts, pro-' 
fefs their tenets and opinions as freely as the moft 
orthodox epifcopalian, or the moft rigid puritan ; 
and no party blames the other for this freedom. 
How lingular muft this appear to foreign zealots, 
who, without the leaft knowledge of the wcMld, 
ftare at every thing, through fpe^lacles furnilhed 
and applied by prejudices 1 < ^ 

Course * marks the Englifh charader, and 
though they have this in'comixion with other »ati- 
ons, yet I think that they maintain a kind of 
fuperiority in bring the leaft fearful of death. 
Battles fought 'by the Englifli, by fea and land^ 
afford fufficient proof of thi* afiertion ; and, per- 
haps, they would be more numerous^ if naval 
and military promotions wet?e not bought, or ob^ 
tained by intereft, but beft owed according to me- 
rit. Among thofe who fuffer for capital crimes, 
many examples of contempt of death are to be 
met with* The old and the infirm, when they 
fee dlifolution almoft before their eyes, will talk 
of it with the grcateft compofure, as if they pof- 
feffed a foul like that defcribed by Juvenal, which, 
far from being terrified by death, reckons the 
moment of its di£k>lution among the gifts of hea* 
vca^' - ^ - 

♦ . . . . Animum mortis terrore carentem.- 

^ui fpatium vicae extremum inter muoera ponat 
Naturae. Sat. x. v. 357. 
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I will here iiifert ^ few words on fuiddc, which 
is fo conraaon in this country* Whether it may 
be confidered as a proof ot* courag,e> I will not 
jiow difcufs. In my opinion fcl^murdei^ is al- 
ways an a6l highly unnatural, and men who do 
not live in a ftate of civil focicty, will never be 
guilty of.it. Various caufes have been affigned^ 
to account for this propenlity of the Englifh to 
fuidde. Sometimes the blame is laid upon the 
climate, fometimes upon the melancholy difpo-> 
fition peculiar to them, and fometimes upon their 
eating too much animal food, befidesan hundred 
other reafons. But 1 believe it tabe a natural 
confequence of that education which prevails in 
this country, and of which I have faid fo much 
before. The paffions are in youthflittle coutroul- 
ed, much lefs fubdued ; and when, in years of 
moi*e mat^arity, they cannot be gratified in theii* 
vehetnence, they will Ibmetimes produce that* 
fatal refolntion to finiih a difagreeable life, by 
violent means ; which, in a hundred inilances, is 
more esifily taken, becaufe religion, that fupport 
of the unhappy in adverfity, is too often totally 
negle(^ed; The C^kers in England, are a plain 
proof of the truth of the opinion here advanced ; 
foi*:they have the fame climate and diet as the reft 
of the Engliih, and yet fuicide/ is unheard of 
among them, or at leaft extremely feldom. The 
reafon of this muft undoubtedly be looked for in 
the difference of the education which the Quakers 
receive, when compared with that of the reft of 
the Englifh* The paffipns and obftinacy of the 
children of. the former are broken very early, 
though not by violent means; -for a Quaker de- 
nies,, with a firm cumpofurej^ fatisfying the im- 
petuous defires of hi* children ; and gains, by 
Xhefe means, infinitely over them* He thereby 
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j^rottDtts bis own e^-of mndaiM tran^aiHttjr as 
weti as«hrii« ; he acmftomS'tbetift^ i/ntbowt^ftOw^- 
iitg the ntoflftt of philbfof*iy, to aS -in-tiiiie iik* 
pllil«f(if]f>taei^> hy fiilfiiirti^ tht;^ duties bf' focietyv 
tiid betviftg with fortitwle the klTtsrfiticf of life. 
Whoeirei- ti educated in-thfe. DSintier^ "and ha» 
Icraroed to Cottquet himftlf, wifr netcr* neither 
iiHxn ddpair> orfi-om tlifeppoiwtiiienta «itife and 
»dverHt^> 4hOrhf u fab d^y^ by iih oito hands. 
Others ph thecoatrat^, wte place tfer6iyt>]rment 
irf'life in gratliymg their psffiotisv ^i^ixkb^t a very 
tmrly age is generally the cafe with £si^li(hineii> 
wiW "dt laft be flavea to the violence and power of 
their def^res. t>ifappoititment»iti life, the weak*- 
iiefii and infirftuties of an advancing age^ inereaf* 
ing impalienee and confirffied ilKhomour, vxctt^ 
Aow and then the unhappy thought of gettitig 
ltd of thefe evils by ihortening the dumtbn cS* 
life» There are people who make away with 
ihemfelves ttrottk reafcms of a religious melincho* 
Iv I <Hbei*i9) whofe ilferv^wis fyftem is io Trritable, 
tnat the leaft iisnfatioA of offended ambition^ or ^ 
fliame carried too far on account of oionil tranf* 

|(reffi(^n», ^and fear of loling credit and chara&er^ 
nduces tllem to lay violent hands on tbemfelves» 
But even here> if we examine the caufcs of fui* 
ckle, We Jhall find, that they arife from too far 
ftretched notions of honour, which are imbibed 
from the prcfent ftate of fociety ;. from fome ab* 
furd ideaj Tn regatd to religiph, relative to the 
prefent ftate and that of futurity, which were in- 
filled, into the mind by modes of education, and 
connexibns ih Hfe^iarmcd aftci-wards. Porertyi, 
arifing from the de^rnefs of living, and number«» 
Jefe taxes in England, I haye frequently found to 
Induce the unfortunate to fuicide. If theft moral 
caufes^ in conjun^^ioA with thick blood, and a 

tender 
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tmdcT nervous fyfttai, too frt quei^ly lo be met 
wkh aaM>ng ibe* Engliik, h0gi]i.to opeinte^ iiikkic 
nay be accoox^ed lor, :wit£out giving fucb rad^ 
culous rea^fons Cor it a« ipin€ French wi itei*s b^ivm 
fictne. T]^y a£cribexh6 propenlitj' o£ the £:ngli(b 
tc deAroy them^elveSy te lunbkMn and the love ef 
iingu^arky ; t^ a deiirc of tbe lioaouY of f at^niiKing 
H iiewfpapei\ptragrBph alter their death, relatin|| 
thei'r making away with tbemfelves'; and £mq4 
feave bought that auricular cbnfefton, which in 
Ae Romiin church iaulied, would eaie tbe mindf 
of the people, who are iaa melancholy and def* 
ponding way, or who labour under anxieties, and 
thus prevent tbem from^piftiting an end to thein 
exiAence. During my Aay in £ngknd> maajf 
peribns of quatity, and numbers of lower esitrac*^ 
tiehj bot4i rich and poor, have made avra^witlik 
thefiafelveni ^nd their hiAory, particularly that' 
part of their leaving- this worki, would coni&r» 
an that i b»v# faid on this iubjed. ^ 

It is a laudable cuAom-in England, ibat nobedyf 
is interred, before propter enquii yr is made abouit 
the death, whether it wa^ natural or unnatural. 
In cafe of fuicide, the coroner's inquefi iits^ on^ 
the body, to decide the queAion» whether tb# 
perfon who committed it, was, at tbe time wfae^ 
the deed was performed, infane, or not) Gene<« 
rally the vei'di6) given, is in &vour of tHe former, 
and the 2c&f committed charged to l^naey^; though 

^ The authpc.oftbe French boo)c^ Lfindret, iQWh U p^ Spfit: 

|ive8 this rcafon avion :^ others ; nay, he adds, that the borclei;|, 
of the Th^^mei were built to the edge with houfes, and the ba- 
luftrades of the bridges rtifed fo high, from no other motives, 
but that the melancholy £Qglifl)jDUght have fevpr opporuimti«p[ 
tp jump into the river, and drown ^lemfelves.- If Mr- Groiley^ 
4m autnor, had hever been in I/)ndon, he might be forgiven for 
writing in this manner ; but having feea^bimr^f' tht mar, and* 
tho bridges* tf.isa»thcr un4(Q0«AtiiiiI^ 

it 
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it is, perhaps^ in tiitie inflances out of ten, very 
well knowiiy that the deceaied was in full ppfief* 
ficm oi his fe^fes^ ^od knew ve)y welj what he 
was about wibefi he ddlit>)iedhiizifelf. ' Shoiiild^the 
coroner's kiqueft bring in a verdictoty^eio;^^, 
the 'goods andxha<teisof 4he dec^afed are forfeited 
to the king, and the body receives, as it is called, 
an ignominious burial in thehtghway, and a fiake 
is to be driven through, the heart* This^ how- 
ever, is very feldom done; and whenever it takes 
place> facb a firange kind of pnnifhment falls 
upon very poor people ; -the relations of a perfon 
in good ciiftnimftances, who has committed felf- 
murder, knowing how to avoid an unfavourable 
verdict. It is rather furpriiing that a law, ordering 
fuchan inconfiftent.puni(hment, was ever osade, 
arthat, (inceilexifis, it isnot^ in thefe moi^e <eiv-' 
lightened ttmes* aboliihed. The JBnglifh. laws 
fuffer a man who. was executed on the galloWiS, for 
murder and robberies, to J^e. buried in a church- 
yaid; or even in a church iifetf, with the ufual 
funeral jpomp; and why fhould an unfortunate 
perfon, who voluntarily finifhed his day^ under 
a load of miferies and troubles, ^ which he thought 
uniiippoi table, not meet with the faoie indul- 
gence? The number of tbofe who make away 
with themfelves in London, annually, is confide- 
rable; and if this fort of puniO^ment were to 
take place, where, accordihg: to law, it fhbuld, 
there would be no end of fuch exhibitions* It is 
beiide:} againft reafbn, to attempt the punlfhment 
of a dead body ; and were, it to be done, as is faid,' 
to deter otbei^s from committing fuicide, it would, 
in my opinion, have but littl^ effect: for thofe 
who takethe refolution' to renounce life^ and vo- 
luntarily put a ftop to its farther enjoymient, will 
certainly little regard in what manner their fenfe*-.- 

lefs 
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Ie& body is treated, when tbey have done Jor ever 
with this world. As to the effect, which a law 
made againf^ £elf-murder^ had m>on the JVIilefian 
maidens*, this would tSoxd ground /or Jtuany 
.okfervadioDft*^' -'- '••■'• * ..... 

tlti» faid iQii ^^e. jahabiitftmts of. England, that 
theyrai'e much aiddii6tGd to melancholy and gloomir 
ike&y.andl/h^icive; there is fome tiiithin ihis« 
TheytJeemi howev^r,\ to he friends to pleafure, 
thougb'ietvery oife^ creates his own, accoiding to 
his* fancy lasnd hb whims* They haye. a . proverb, 
**. Aift«e)?t:Jifc and.a merry one i'/' which many, 
. to their detrioaeht, put ima pra^^ipe. No people 
on earth have, upon the, whole, moie reafon to be 
fatis£edwith their lot than the Englifh; but, yor- 
^nnatos fi Jua honanorintl thouf^ds of them do 
not know iti or ar« not inclined to believe it. 
Many rambfe over the wihole. glol)e in puifuit of 
happmei^ andeafe of mind; but they are £bon 
convinced, when they are remote from their own 
iiland, that they had better have Aaid at home, 
to enjoy there what they in .vain fought for in fo- 
reign countries. I have feen> however, many 
Englifh,. who are really happy,, and feem to be 
confdous of it; but their nun^ber, I prefumi?, is 
not very great. ^ Mof^ of the inhabitants of thi$ 
ifland might be contented moi:tal§> if they were 
not too extravagant in their defiresj. apd too in- 
dulgent in gratifying their pal&ons, which too 
^ often have acquired a complete afcendancy over 
^ reafon. It is laid of the Eogliili, that they have 
great predileflion for tragedy, and that they pre- 
fer the iofter feelings pf humanity, .and the tear 
-* of compaffion, to the laughter, of the, comic Mufe, 
when flxe expofes the follies of lifo^, and ' that, 

* A, GelJi^Si in Noft* Attjc, lib. xv. c, i?« ,. 
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from thence,' it is dear, that they are no friends 
to tntrth. I have my tJoubts about this pretended 
preference giveiifo tragedy, and i?is certainly 
«ot the cafe at prefent. ^hc mferior clafs of . 
jeoplei, m the upper-gallery of the plafy-hoafc> 
aagh as load at the filly pranks of HarleqxuQ,- 
whb is notyet bamffi<!tt ffom the EnglifTi ft^gcj' 
asever*bur" German Jjppuhte can do> alf fimilar 
txhibilions. ' The intelligent fpeftator yawni- as 
little over the-firely feprefentaticyns, which the 
cOHiIcMufe, accompanied by farire, gives of the , 
ridiculous follies of the higher and lower clafles 
of people; of clergy and laity; So far are the 
Englifti from denying themfdves a hearty laugh, 
or regarding tht declamations of the late lord 
Chefterfield againft loudlaui^hing, that even the 
houfe of commons win fonrclimes iftakc with peals 
of laughter. There are likewife numbei-s of peo- 
ple, among both fexes, who arc exceedingly fond 
of trifles, and make them their greai«ft amufe* 
meiits. Whoever wants to fee the French fayingj 
^e les Angfois ont few de goM four la hagaiellei 
refured, let him only raft his eyes upon the tliou- 
fandS of fine gentlemen, as th ey call them felves^, 
who are to be feen in the ftreets of London-; 
upon thi continual changes of faffiion, particu^ 
larly among the female fex ; upon the ofVentalious 
difpiay of gaudy *equi pages; and he will fbon. 
convince himfelf, that thefc Bnjtonsfo celebrated 
for feribufhefs and gravity, do not yield to any of • 
their neighbours, in the foath* oi* in the eaft, as / 
to tafte for levities and trifles. The En^linrhave' 
greatly changed withih this century; they ai-e 
grown more gay, and for that veiy reafon more 
civil and polifhed in tbetr manners, Tt^ there- 
fore, cannot be faid, as I have frequently *heard 
abroad, that their blood, by nature^ is blacker 

and 
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ZfA thicker than that of other nations. If w« 
conIider> . that clear and fun-fhine days, have a 
great influence upon the ferenity of the mind, it 
}^ ^o wonder that an pngiifliman . ihould look 
ipore cheerful in May than in November; though 
fven 10 this month there is, at leaft in London, 
©D want of' a difplay of gaiety. A fmart Earifian 
marquis, when be came to Naples, was fo'full of 
minimal fpirits that the people thought him mad. 
He Ocipped about with fuch amazing elaAicity, 
that the Italians fwore he had got fpring§ in his 
{hoes; but, when the firocc wind bad blown a few 
days,, without intermiffion, he waited with th^ 
ftep of a philolopher^^ complained of beipg Jow-* 
ipirited toan extreme, and Iwore he (houldhang 
bimfelf, if that execrable wind continued to blow 
two days longer*; why then is it furprifing, that 
an Engliftiman fhould difcover the effefis which 
the cold danips and fogs,- that cover his ill and 
during the winter months, produce upon his mind 
^nd body. In fome tn^lifh companies as much 
(pbeerfulncfs and hilarity .may be feeji as in thofe 
of any otiier 'nation; and, to my great fat,isfa6lion, 
I have found, that tliey are. more free from ftiff 
formality, low. wit, and that ipirit of difputation 
and wrangling, which in companies of other 
countries too tquch' prevails. In Iqcieties oi in-- 
ferior defies, and their cbnverfations, more good 
'ehfe properly expreffcd, may fometimes be heard, 
thar* in. thofe. among people in other countries, 
who think themfelyes of no fmall confequencet 
- It now and then happens jn Englilh companies, ' 
that after much convcriat ion and pleafahtiy, ^ 
fuclden paufe Is* made for fome minutes, during 
which they look at one another with ferious at-* 

* Brydoxk*^- Tour throu^ Sicily andMalta, vol.L p, 7, .Sw 
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tentieci. They know that tbi9 is peculiar 10 fhem^ 
and call therefore thia ihort lilencei oh Bn^^ 
co9iverfiiion* While they wonder at the formality^ 
which fo much diftiii^uilhes ftrangerst, coming^ 
(tovtt northerR countriM^ tUey are not lefs lur^ 

Sri^ed at the noify and fiivolouji chat of the 
rcncb. Grotius, even a Dutchnoan^ v/bofe re-* 
putatioAj before he vifited England, abc^ut the 
year 1613-, was very high, loft a great dtal of it, 
becaufe be talked more than theEnglifii iiiOii^fr 
proper. In a letter written by Abbot, ^archbii hop 
of Canterbury, to fir Ralph Winwood, he i^ 
Q)oken ot as tedious ia converfation and full ot 
titde-taltle; and it is ackied, in the fewe letter, 
as the opinion of king James I. of him, that 
he was a ^* pedant, full oi words, and of no 
'* great judgment*-'* His majefty, however, 
Dbems not to have been aware, that he was more- 
than fiifpe6led to be. veiy much of a pedant him* 
jell* 

An £ngli{timan, 11^ converfation^ is far from^ 
being fo lively, noify^ and inlinuatipg as fome 
other nations are; yet, I think his 'behaviour is, 
in the eye of reafon aiid good fenfe, the moft to 
be approved, and the moft pleafing. If be talks 
but little, he will often fey •more to the purppfe ' 
in ten words than others in an hundred. If he 
affttres me, with a few words, and a f^ueezeby 
the hand, that he is my friend, I may fdy on this 
fimple aliurance more than on twenty protelkti* 
^pns, and num'b^rlefs unmeanlisg compliments* . 
An Englliliman, when becomes to foime matufijtj^ 
of years, and has received a jtofcr A|e\gQ<>d, e^u« ' , 
cation, generally has thought 'more, ahi'a^ed" 
with more freedom, than is otrftbrns^ ajoa ' " 

^ Bio^xphia Britjmnttft, Mt. J^kt^ note p.]j 
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th*rdfeJt,'93 tfdi'tnueli idbifled to etiipty tilfc-, 6t' ' 
foifcl of i'*y;Slitnfe bri-"'ttf!'ngs- aiid a'flioM, /fi-oiji ^ 
falfc; (j'rinei^t*'' and wVaa& poiniS of " virt' V^ 
tiKJUghj-iideeBj' ttriaR cdfiftis';! have iieai-d aii* 
feen'raanyTipib Tflav'j^iftly'be eoiifidcred as: ex- -. 
eepttons".- Tbofc, however, who attend to fa^li _ 
and- bxp^erience, " taking proper tiint for. enquiry, - 
viff not often fpc^li in a deciiive banner; and - 
bdng; not unacqi^inted wnth ihc nature and Irue 
ilateof hdman thi/igl, tnlt ejibibtt a'ptop^'ie- i 
fcrvetfnefi and ■CSrioiifHefl; 'thejr %HU" atteiid 'tl> - 
ai^men't anddimk ---■■- ,. 

fore, not fui'prjQiig, 
their Wnot^ life-time, 
nStik Uiutb bUe'rvat 
contrary, ''hart, Htll 
eagrtljf d^fttidtd tie 
find kh Etij^tfti&ian'r' 

and gloomy in friendUiip, and filent ii) .comBany. 
ToWai;dstra^\fVfei/ii£l,'8«'i's'o^n4ea^M, ditir- 
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iSt 14 juA and right, iHtlnB they nave been edv> 
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cated in.tfae'moft ri^d Tory principlti.^ The 
•comnDon pLiin man thinks, and leafbris &eq6eht-' 
Ijy on things retefing.to moral duties/ eijffiyVahd 
thofe which influence the hap^in«s G^\fife^,'^as 
juilly as fome in. other countries, Vv'h0, ori,acc6unt 
df their rank and education, think "thernfejveis. 
learnied. and wile*. For this very ieafoni' tiat 
prejudice which, reffs itfelf on pretended :atithb- 
jity, 15 i)jQt fo common in England, except it be 
in matters of religion, oi-.M'hcn a riiaii ih his prolef- 
fioily as an artift, or a mechanic, ha$ pnc,e^ by fome 
.meaiia* acquired fame; in which cafe, even his 
•very indifferent productions will be thoujjht va- 
luable, -merely hecaufe he has obtained a name. 
•The refpetft paid to people of rank, or to fuch 
•who occupy .high >offites^ in church or ftate, is 
not canied ^fo far in Ei^gland as it . is elfewhere; 
cvcrj^ oae fecins.Jto kJ?ow, thjit thofc;^. who, on 
.account of their ftation, or empioyinent jp Iffe, 
wear a^ficii, '.or a iij;igular. drels, are ajicl remain 
.but men< .Ite^ccites, theyefoiie, no extraordinary 
furpri^eif they cpmn^t crimes, and are puniflied 
{for. tbem. according to law. At the execution 
.of fuch pexfons, eyca the moh, which j^ veiy 
. .■ftiMDeittJfts,, will gcfter^Uy oVfjerye, a. certain; de<Jo- 
^amnrtotwaods the criminal, arilingfrom'co^p^f- 
i lion ;itho3jgh there are lio military jprefent on ^ch 
■ eceaiions, asin^other countri^s^ to keep tjbe po- 
•pulace in awe. This confcioufnefs, which mbft 
-Englifh people poflcfe, that they are men as well 
as thofe who are elevated and diftinguifhed by the 
iniUtutions of fociety, prevents that flavifh vene- 
ration of princes, of dignitaries of the church, 
of magiftrates and others, which is fo vifible in 
many countries, and which proves the influence 
that a deipotical government has over the mind, 
by means of education. He would be thought a 

vain 
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▼ain fool, indeed, in England, who fliould ex-t 
claim, as is frequently done abroad, whenfaoaily 
or titled pride is fuppofed lo be offended: iucha 
rich or great, fuch an honourable or right-ho-» 
noarable, fuch a reverend or right reverend per* 
fon asJ am ! No : an Engliftman, even in high 
ftation, knows that his countrymen are free maeny 
and that they have fenfe to make ufe of as well a& 
himfelf. A general, when he returns lo his own 
ifland, crowned with laurels, does not prefume 
himfelf to be fuperior to his fellow-citizens ; and 
lord Clive, who had feen Indian piinces and na- 
bobs humbling themfelves before him, and who' 
bad afted in India like an eaftern defpot, jcnew/ 
when he came back to his own country, that he 
was no more- than another Englifhman, and* 
though Indian princes had proft rated theoifelves 
before him, he was hutnblc among his own coun^ 
trymen, becaufe he was well awaie,. that they did 
not think like Eaft Indians. ^' , . 

Whether active induftrybea characteriftic of 
the nation, maybe doubted; in Holland tliey 
feem to be more buftling fn their trading townij;- 
but, perhaps, they are fo only in appearance.. 
Thofe who miift and who have a mind to work, 
do it with fpirit and affiduity; but the -majprityj 
I believe, are inclined tb live in cafe and indolence. 
No people are more foniofholy-days'than. their 
workmen and apprentices. Perhaps, they would 
fooner admit of defpotical laws, 'than be deprived 
of their'ftated feafons for kllenefs, drUnkennefs, 
and debauchery. The' Greets in London are 
continually crouded with people', pudiing along, 
and moft of them with countenances as ferious a* 
if their heads were full of the moft weighty affairs. 
This Will ftrike a foreigner, who has met on the 
continent many more cheerful faces than he will 

' . ' O 3 meet* 
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d" 910ft bf -.tben layeiintQJttlipoini^iiiiEii^i^ in ^1^% 
-fiowfeva*; faejjc miaak€!ik;!r^^riiAi^p))ers oCntb^^ 

I Aloieft: tbe famd may t»f !> hidltd' ^bofe^wj^ t<lfe 
^etti OQ the pubiic coaiis j alt i$m m^4o9> ty^^d 

n^n^ areeng^iid blim pmfk^le<buiWfi«<liru^- 

^ Wrt ofboiTfeifaoA paCi ad:a%) iiW^ >wJiftm^ 

i't<narr»Bets§^oiide'inerfily^£(>il dl^wrll^M^j^^d 

yet ){o on,, widunit thit : itiOt! n&tdSf^, 9f Ml a 

rate; as ii^ tfaey Weirft^Jiaftenirig. tdi fee a fne^]> 

^faom they belicTed to be at the lail pafpj aiid 

Wei^e in fear of his ti^piriog before (be\\ ainv^iL 

The coaches sue aloftly fU^ed wilk loungera of 

both Mfe^ea,, who /.tdigot irid Qi;theinfe}v,^9riM|d 

^ f oj^ nho-frefliuftjiTi' 'look :iit»racJ> i^tkifr i«>6- 

Ichce^'^^dd bsfvednawxi uprtb/^.gia3t$;^* pr^tec- 

'tfosin^itil 4he duftihi£(uniQ«iv and the/co^ti in 

' ihte^ 'itittteiv: > £veh tbs f^c^eMiaacUeS'dire i;o|Ki}|V(:' 

; ally o»diidcd with pafli80gers,.tind thelfeoavio^.o^'a 

> Inftke ge^terajlf- tbE! i»aj6rityi miadi ^ iMchoiQ ti(^- 

' vdy-xto^te ^bieot frdu d3l)biry <^; pray fome uDur*^ 

cefiMiyoiiftm^ and to eiKie»vi]i» io^ get rid ^f 4^- 

lH]>bou|^, aVfi td.foom ^town Siatthey.m^y 

havetanop^poTtJUoityiaf TetBrniiig,tO;k si^aiB*. In 

fhoi^ ' ihi^iie fems to be a ^reat degree of reitleff> 

^ nefa . dniong 4he>. EngliOb though labour iaiiot 

Whi|<tfl6atfes.nalqr. Thofe wJae ttuft work 4o it 

i» 'hoip^s- oi) KviA^ at laft ' in ind(dent»> aod of 

'^0ym^^ qisif isxalledr^^fei tbciu^ i^effMjiH* 

\ bkaf^ yCMT9 td^ t^eoii tbatlthcy aice toci qM ior. it*. 

j|6 jpdffitlQ5 aDdtQ(kiid all^tndoieDt<lye» i gpci^y 
i^ibtT'thai&tfpgTii of^jgamittgf -wfaiiob is more pre- ' 
dominant^ and exertsjSfolfAore powerfully among 

I the 
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•^^^ m^im^^^''f9^MiXVitkti fKifiefton efc|faeii6ndon 

i^mk^ mie^v»ui. > , Hnce ^he focoiik Cif tWfe 
^^ln^o&»^c^d¥fitifenieiM of loHemes, »Ml «oiu« 
' '-^mi^^H^i^^xlS^mf^ii is> well known,. th»timtvx)^ 
^^S^t^xPiytUt ttdiEUlagr /of tW^cirediiJousb af}d 

-Ill^e^^^iiki ^Cfe arc £aH^play«f)i ^to ,i)»^<^ 
; ^ <b fatw»f^4^ {Mitiiio ^iindsk icQil vhem if it b«i^ 
^fni^^l>«^i)to fi^^MTiof t£r^ttc»t audi otftehtknetigh 
^'%rttil^^ iy^fbldQiDsdH}\xt:€xtir^ yne 

• IS^meHtly kftedcbjr ii%h aivi^ W^ vfhen tj;^e |mai^- 
-eft a^meaTiita<>n fu^}cA8.oflktlei»tttf^ 
6otte«of tte mbei" <fafi> Jiliehidttine^ 
"ll^ 'fedi^ iperini{>9^^ -ah i^nclinatioa ferljntin^' $^e 

^HMie ov^ni^ a nut^ vihii a anggdv inihiiiiotiicitn 
-iicM tk^ faine^ itlid/atkuxi imaMediate4;yj^<»pc.>^^ 
a tet» Mrkicb of th^ two worms wiir crawl iuft 
^vcr a given cUAance, on the table. Betting now 
<«kes |>teee wilkwacnith' and fpirit,. in iwdi. a 
«&n^'4I]^i) bundreda naytj pcriiajw^thonfiiSods 

'^i {RmMs^dejplcnd on thJeadivitf icitr^iidlcai^a of 

>tDi^o i^oor «)fggot9! Pamdicis tO}lbtS'Blanner>«of 
^dting tnay^ be met witJi») in pndportion^ iili «11 

rldwft^i 4ntf villages . oVer JKngl^nt- This, frr^edomi- 

' kant "t^aflB^njof the niUiotl*m. gaming isrlikewiie 
f'ematkabio fi>r tbe |Mref]iarattons^ l^e.jzeali and 

^r($> m.\k wbick a wa^er is carried on 4£ it .has 
^eieoited feme attefilion> or is publicly announced • 
Hundred8<lf ' other bets areiaid beiides, and thou- 
fands 6f pounds depend on the iflue of the waaer 
which gave rife to the reft. Nay, the impetuonty 
of this gaming ipirtt^ wiH foroetimes overcome 
that humanity and igeaerofity^ whidi^ as I have 
feid before, diftinguifbes the £ngli£h ckara&er. 

• 4 X It 
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It has been related lomejis a faft, thara pcrfon 
fell into the Thameo, and among iome of the 
fpedlators, .bets were ionmediaiely laid. Whether 
-the unibrtunate man would be drowned or not ? 
Oue wa« violenily tor roaintai-ningthe.firft, and 
laid a bei accordingly, but at feeihg that moment a 
boat fetting oft* to lave him, he called out: *' 6top I 
that is not fair, for if that be the cale I fliall 
lofe my wagei:." I could mention many other 
inftances of the vehemence of ttiis fpirit of gam- 
ing, and relate many other anecdotes relative to 
this fubje6l. 

An extreme degree of curiofity, and great cre- 
dulity, are likew.fe laici to be traits oi the Eng- 
lifh chara6ler ; and, perhaps, not without founds^ 
tion. It is very. true, that m other countvie^^ 
enough of a fimilar nature is to be met with alfo| 
but, ( believe, it is more flriking among the 
Englifh, becaafe they-are, in other rcXpe^s, i.'e* 
markable for fuperiority of good fcnfe. ThcrAbe 
IXi Bos alferts; that the love oi novelty, 4if- 
quietu<le, and audacity have, for centuries toge* 
ttxer, marked the En^ifh chara6ler. As to the 
two firfttjualities, I think, the abbe might with 
more propriety have fixed them upon his own 
countrymen ; though, I believe* that their love 
for novelty, their changeablenefe and inconftancy 
arifes more, from their ficklenefs, volatility, and 
vanity, than from ^n uneafy and difcontented 
mind, which is generally the cafe with the En** 
glifh. The contentment and happinefs of a- 
Frenchman fuffers, therefore, little or nothing 
by fuclf a difpofition; but the rcverfe is the cafe 
of an Englilliman. That incredible eagefnefs and 
confummate credulity, with which- the French 
fwallowed the MiiTifippi plan of Mr. Law, is a 
fufficient proof^ that they, by no me?ins, yield to 

• * the 
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4bti»£jigliih in the love of noydty a^iid increduli^. 

*^The ftofy of the Cock-lane: ghoft, befides maby 

otbei*^ and above ally that of the bottle-conjurer, 

^/he^is 'Called, ave wel) kx>own on the continent. 

.fiatjj ail to tl^s laft, I. hardly can perfuade myfelf,. 

: that at>y petfon, whofefcnfes were arrived at ma- 
turity; could go-and pay money tp fee a iulU 
Srownmau creep, into a quart bottle through the 
eck, becavefe he believed it a6lually to be poffi- 
<blef I am rather inclined to think, that many 

- H*ent there merely to fefe" how fuch a daring im- 
poftor would be able to extricate bimlelf, frctoi 
Ihe FcfentdDent of the crowd he had drawn toge- 
ther, by publicly announcing fuch^ a- palpable 
abfurdity ; and this I look upon as the beR apology 

. -whici^tcan be made^ to kflen the laugh which tlus 
Aoiy cannot but excite. It is certain, howeteiv 

•' thai credulity is an ingredient of the national cfaa- 
nz&^Yy and that from thence^ as weli as fisom the 

' love of novelty, many events^ in Engliifehiltory, 
and many daily occurrences, can only be ac- 
counted for. Hence that inciredible number -of 
newfpapers which are printed and eag^Hy read. 
Hence the implicit faith that is given by the ^cae- 
raliiyto^tlie accounts, publifhed in the Gazette in 
War-time, about battles,, fieges, and othett liriHtary 
ti^anfa6tiions, which are reck*>ned to be irtfalltHly 
true. Hence the efle^^s of the falfe news J>roga- 
gated at the Stock- E3#changc, and the iuccefe of 
all the i*ogueries« praflifcd . ii\ Exchange- Alley,. *^o 
iaipofe lipdn the credulous, by ridiculous news, 
fabricated there. Hence the moft' bombaftic and 
moft impudent pufis in hewfpapersi^nd jAJvertife- 
ments, which are f^f more fuccefsful thjiir?* man. 
©f'fenfe could eafilybe brought to bdicve. Hente 
the encouragement which quack-doSors, /and" 
their infallible medicines for the ciirc of all difor- 

, 0, 5. ders 
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tation of faints, and the ^otofidence and hkh 

>wht^h tbe Rcmiifti t:bui«di pkfes wUhcAr ^bi!A, 

^'^^ainly, 4^^itiV0caf ioii3f]Rf ^ ^Gk«<d6£Niiisp «kl 

^M(iuiSri>(e y aiftd the faintiy «|t 4eaftyj «^i }£ii»iftlift> 
*Whiiih ceinnot: diuwys: be Jbid (i£ithie>.quiiidk ^ftUd 
'4)1^ it^r«t^ffi84' The: gr^i^ ntuoA)^ i(il pci^^lis 

• ii?6lsv 'M^^ch Ai'cifi' >£4^iaik^ afid ^w onei^AM* 
Ing UTi> fro^itmie fo tlaie^ is'owhig i» maiiyWhc- 

ftrahg6# do^me»> tvbk^h^fttrlii^ I6^a>ev;^<igft}trft 
icommdii fefsfe/' find, nottirithft^hdiiig^ r^^e 
•vfib aBop^t atid: ^tte)ftpt to diefend^them^ niirfbjbe 
greatly'^ici*ib€d W a'a uneommen fltave of cfcdu- 
Vttfi^ A fo wigna*^ M**^' |iaffi!& an o^eri p*ftse be- 
firt^^«»cftS«i, -^ <^l»&rf MoQrficteb, '^iil^5lt fiyft tiot . 
t^'alUli'fb b6H)^ekmid%lKit^ia^eMt>b;r t&^^laxoiBds 

• Ifcaf'g^lierttUj' tiWf'r*^ thi-biig nbout ^pdrfiim »«iftd 
' frdibtbc'^^tKm'dj tfee/^iiey ))erl«Ap$i QJt«kifM;K>f 

•^itlj^t/the other ofta fcaffokliiagvtill, at lal^^he 
' foid^i aliter fome cnqmiy, tbaft theofte is ai cfc^r- 

• latto,t)r aqtt^ck-dd6W, and t))^e otlier an enthd- 
fiaft, or ah infpired preacher. He will be ftir* 
•prized to fee how the generality 6? thofe who 

' lift en to fuch perfons, do it with attention alxf 
great patience. Many, indeed, go foon away, 
and fhrug up their (boulders from compaffion ; 
and there are only few who either laugh or fmile. 
Some will ftay h good while, and fay. The n?an 
feems very earndl; others, f^fpending their judg- 
' ment, will complain thai: they cannot vefy w^ll 
tell what he is about. It is ieldoin that the popU'* 
lace abufe fuch people, who thus expofe thefti- 
felves, or break their roftracds, which would 
foon be the fate of fianfl^r exhibitions abroad* 
Here every one likes novel %ht^ and wants to 
beat fomc thittg new, even h it were nonfenie 

th^t 
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'1Kat^j)|jtearcd in t!ie fhapedf deyotion, m open 

In «o (?dtitttVy do poverty srnd old age fe^ to . 
*%fct«Miiidei'€tl as greaptcr. evils than here- To be 
'jroaag and pcror is, pieihaps,. "not _fo much miiided, 
t^ccaufe tbere w a polEbility of becoming iich ; 
^t Old age, thoagh accbmpanted with fafificieftt 
4brtane, is,' notwthftanding, too often negleded, 
IfVith us rn Gtvmany, the appdlatiohs ein alter 
«^*»;^, an oid (nan, ein GreijSy a grey hifad,' ^iid 
•in France^ un Vieflardy carry fomc thing vener^- 
i»le along with them ; bat this is not the cafe in 
'England, where an old man and an old woman, 
ire ixpreMionsthat fecm to imply fomething dif- 
^fting, aod are almoft fynonyt»<>us m ith thofc 
\)f oid feUow, oW fquat^toes, ox old witch ; 
words that are more , figmficantly and move fie- 
i^uently proAQonjCed wi3i ah air of contempt^ 
than dteobminarions 6f the fame kind, ndw and 
tlteii^ufedf in other languages. At Sparta, old age 
Waa^lield in great veneration,' and Plutarch fays': 
^* that it was a pleafare to grow old at Lacedae- 
^^mon.". The C9iitrary might befaid of England^ 
and :Lyfender certainl^ would not have beifto^'ed 
lipon liondon that encomium, which, a'ccordinft 
• to Tulty, he pronounced on Sparta : ** that it 
*< was the moft refpeilable habitation of olA 
*♦ age*." In China, by wife regulations of govern-; 
ment, it is the fame |. The fault, in Englarfcfj 
lies, without doubt, principally in education. 
"Fathers ami tiaotkers fecm to be governed by thcff 
thiidren as they grow up, who laugh at the old 
jt>nes along wkb me feryants, it has eveli the ap^- 

f Raymal Hiftoife philofophi^e ct politique, ftc. tom. !• 

pearance 
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pearance with Ibnic pareots; w9 i£ JihejrTeally be* 
lievedj that they muft giv&npay, ancUnet contra- 
dift the yoanger ones^ vho^tndQsdi'are geno^y 
ready enough, not only to ^ve huits-tb iSoliiidio 
areolder^but even to tell tlutkitothein&c^tfaat 
the times^ fince thetx ycHinger days^ liarvegreaily 
altered^ and that-.it would better becoQie: theni^ 
not to »iopt the tone of morofe admonitoi3. It 
is true^ that fome parents will kecptheiL^childcen 
la better fa^rdination ;, but it^wiii foon lei&n^ 
when they get acquainted ^t fehool^or el£bwhere| 
with yoitth educated Lathe manner before meinti'^ 
oned. They will think themfel^ces not £q wdluled^ 
and with a kind of unjoil indignation, will daioi 
the privileges to which they prefume to be mtitled, 
as well a$ others^ lit England the young people^ 
fi'Om twenty to eight and twenty,^ who think them-* 
felres nat^of the iawer clafs, will ^ive the ton. to 
what is fiyled cheerful or even brUli^nt company^ 
and prejcvibe, what the French call bonton; 
though the latter expeft this to. be done by 
people of thirty^ when the underftanding is ar» 
lived at more maturity, when experience is en- 
larged,, and good manners are become more 
habitual. It may be eafily accounted^ for, why 
the generality of both fexes, in tliat ftate ot 
fociety wherein we live, willi to conceal a^ much 
as poffible the ravages that old age commits upon 
the body and the conftitution; but it is fomewhat 
fingular, thai the anxiety about this decay, from 
which no mortal can he exempted, (houldbegreater 
among the Englilh than among other nations, 
particularly, when the generality of them, as I 
have before obfe^ved, do not feem to be afraid of 
dyings Yet from this, averfion to theappeaiaiice 
of being burdened with years, every one aimoft 
wifhes to bethought ydung, and docs what is in 

his 
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£emalee;,airQdifpieaifedrwttli the .gk& t^stAt tidls 

tchagiim ifayithe eopflial €farain«.v 4^Daox^^I|<bie«A^ 
i mimbais^f- vMkCuk cxmiidering the abf\irdit$^i;icill 
:;cl9t^c /|heq;ifcbte9 .||Ljidy anced years;^ aa^^ft^tbey 
.ftiU enjieiyed tfafltr yduthfal days ^ and. wl^eo ^i^r- 
.ly people^ tsith us in Gei*aQan» apf^ear abrpad^ 
- on oDkt wintry days, in cloaks ox fucs^'bei-e many 
.laro- a&amed^of .wearijog a li^t .gi'eat £QU, Jot 
fear they ihpoilitlietjray the. niimber oftbdr. yc^rsif 
jorbe fttfpeSed that their confiitntion .waa am- 
paircdv and that tkth blood did not. run »uth 
youthfuL wariQtb and velocity .through iheu* 
veins . Colds, rheuinatifm> and . gout» feem : to 
be. at.Jiome in £ngland, and to. be favoured 
1[>y tbe climate ; but , pei4>le^ of a tender . . b^i t 
of body, or advanced, in yearSi-wiU rather fuf- 
fer thefe great evils, .and coiDcealj, if jpofli^Ie^ 
that they are tormented by them, thandrefai^it* 
5ibly to then- yeai'S or their conftituuou./ In. .the 
mean time, when they appear among the younger 
ones in alight drels, and affe6ting, the viva- 
city of formei-days, tliey are laughed at; and 
whilft they increafe the vain pTide of youth in 
preferring ' its drefs and manners to a becoming 
attire, and the decent gravity of advanced year^ 
they leffen the refpeit due to old age, which they 
might, undoubtedly, enjoy, to their great fatisfac- 
tion, if they would adopt the proper means to 
obtain it. Some years ago, I met an acquaintance, 
an Englifh gentleman, fettled in the mercantile 
buiinefs at Peteriburgh, who came upon ,a 
vifit to London* 1 was pleafed to find that his 
health, which, before he went toRuiSa, waslkjt 
very indifferent, had greatly mended ; and on aid- 
ing hirn^ How the cM climate agreed^ with him ? 

be 
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he anfvercd, *' 1 do trot itouch percchrc xbt cbJi 
** at Pctcrfbttrgh, brft hercy thoogli it is*A>ut 
,*« the momtjyot October, i fihd itiTfclf aJi^ys 
*' chitty. ft* Htffia W iecttve- oui felves agatnR 
^ tlie ■ raw frafbm tjy rtm sin^ a t^artti drdJ, 
^« Distich >i^ Ifni vei^ c««afbrtabte*tmd condncivt 
^< 16 IwaUh J bat iiere they lacifb ^ at me erch 
'*^ whQA I ptftt ^n^^ tbifA^ ^eat^oa^; a»d I can* 
'••rimi m^itoy ttriTi, btrtp fiiitl{«^ ^themagaiA, 
•*• wte^ I aor^tipoft tht liitehaHgie, -and fee hotr 
'^ tlianf tbmj^'d^ tflritferihg orifh^tatd; becaufc 
>« ^Idf fear-Xbtfi-'li^fktttitjg ib^a '«rJtttaer. drefs 
^ tHey IBmw^ lotofc olrf,- 6p:ttB^refe the -wioiiien 
-•« -with. « motiDA as( if they* virere w* of a itroi^ 
*• cOtefftitirtion*'' fckflo^ ^ery wdl that what I 
iiaVe frndanftabteto *3|teefitionR; bot, I bciievt'j 
thcytiitei»rv^r^ha!<im)a«^ A gcflrral diffike to 
ihr'thai:^^ w^^lA a^ feems to prevail, though 
^vet^wieelit^iciiis; ji>ddkete ptK>loAg<his years^ 
lkiiddiibfe%ht>coate^im'der'that defcription^ cztt" 
notlStttbe mifetabiej If, diftanced hr tiwe from 
the todHger woWd, they are incapable of iiidezn- 
nifytng tb«mfeltt8 by dontfefttc and drental plea* 
tUtes, joiliedtoa riNJ6l)ei3ioti krfiach' former day^ 
as have not been produitife of Tefnorfei TlieVc 
are inftamdes, that fome of both fexes aibong 
the EngUfli, have found the load of ye^rs, thte 
tedioulnefa of retiiTtnent, and the tieoeility df 
renouncing fenfual pleiaftires, fo btrrdenfome^ 
that they have rid theorfelves^ adHplealing ex- 
iftence aa foon as poifible. > 

After all tbele obferVafribns on At charajSet 

of Englilh min, it m^bt jjefhaps be expefeteA 

that I mould fay fomething upon that of ihrc diher 

'Hex* Ifludl endeavour to be /as impartial as po& 

fible> and adhere, asftri6tly asitis in my poxiref^ 

^othe nvotto \rtddti I iiStre prdixed on the liiie^ 

The 
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The lu^Uh laii^#\^te, into»nf t-el^^a«, yefy 

^i*aq^Wi'«d. ^itner;..^ Wrtb^' or ^i^'Mtgetf-QT^ rtiyftl 
)€i:ei^9^ Xltl€S'imd'#<«§cs5 Mojito Ae zoiAe^litle 

JIIaviit0Bipl«cti8u|dbf0lKi^!€xy^ the icafc^' tile 

'wpres'.of bUhi>{>$t-m lhe>faiii^ tiiAk witib tiieir 

bifl&jinddf A' todjr «of t^Mlyy :wkel9> siltel' the 

dtc^afir^ef i)0f Sift iwAmii^i fte «Mi)*rksA^cofl4, 

infeiHK>r in >t^k ta the ;f oi^Qr^y )ofeii ttecQitf Ag 

itolM^ b^r title, 'taf» '0Bfeft!9fifir<Mr<».!tyi[re|^ 

c«A0m'iiMtuiues'it oQtwkbftiff^gv. jK^iheffaits 

the jtitlein her<«wn id^^ 0^)k<i!SMi rl^^ 

cveii wbenflie niftnies « f^iibtt- of < very inferior 

extf s^ion> and the new hatband^ cto l9f, no 

<laim to tfae titles and dig«itiei» of iti^.vrile^ Tjie 

nfleition camioH») invett^d ; MiiA t^octgl^ t fhcfe 
are, perhaps^ inftmcea^tboiugb^ii^emi^mgh^te 
Mdy j^gtt markus podm. xttcom^ Y^^tkHiSmfitM 
world will not r^ard focb ray^ «b 'figh^ of bettoCir 
or glory. The wife it9 in^^pofed to he the wbcfte 
and folepropcrty of her huiband ;. but tbei^e lie 
inftances, where this foppoihion is contrddi^M 
;by fa6ls and'experience. It fpmetimes happtilMs, 
jiowevi^r^ that a hoibteid feits ha wife, a^ Ms 
property^ with a rope about iier neck^ to4aoth(*r, 
who choofes to buy 'her at a fepall price. I neM 
not to mention that fuch a fide is neither aliowedj 
nor countenanced by law, thou|h.ioreigner8> tvtn 
of late, hare afferted it in their accounts of £h- 
.gland* • ^' 

As a married womanr is looked upo|L as the 

property of her hufband, it makes him aitlwec* 

able for her anions. According* to tlie l^glXli 

law, the wife has no will of her own. It Is ytky 

. true that fitch a pol^tion is €ontracb^4» <oo'&e- 

quently 
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q acntly,. by daily experience^ and Aat in Eng- 
land, perhaps, in eight faiDi|]>es -out of ten, tte 
will, is fallen to the. lot off the 'Wife*, wheh the 
bdband has left but lktle<rrmo.tieiuf hiS'6tivn : - i| 
might be, theneiore, fuppefed, ibat lfai^<lbaiYrie 
of the law, is one oTAofe that^are fopported Vy 
faith and not by .fight. Amongithc pilvilegcs of 
a marrifd woman is thid, that -her- huftand muft 
pay^ her debts^. though- contracted ^itlwrnt life 
knowtsdge. As long as he is alive, the wife 
cannot be imprifobed, on ^cc^ouAt of debts, birt: 
ber bniband may. ^ I know -of inAanc^s, whei^ 
^dows have married men, who, before the wee- 
ding) knew nothing of the debts of their fpoufes, 
and were obliged either to pay them or to go, 
ibon after the marriage rites were performed, to 
goal« to fave their newbdp-mates from confine- 
ment. For this reafon, advertifements are not 
unfrequently feen in the ncwfpapers, by which 
huibands caution the public not to truft their 
wives with goods or money, becaufe they are 
refolved not to- pay^dieir debts ;- yet it will hap- 
pen, that the good-natured huftiand is obliged 
to do it, notwithiteinding the public notice he has 
gjven. Another privilege is, that if a woman 
very foon after- the .wedding* fliould be brought 
to bed, the child is according to law legitimated, 
though tbehufband difclairos the title of father to. 
it, and the public thinks him^ to be in the right* 
With us in Germany, tWs would'be a fuiBcient 
foundation for a mam to fue for a divorce; but 
the Englifh law is in favour of the woman, and 
declares downright, Pater ejhquttn nu-piidt demons- 
firant\ he has raarwd her, a^d, therefore, he-is 
.the father of her children. Likrwife, if a- huf- 
band (houM, for feveral years, be abfent from 
Jus wiiC). and flie (hould> a twelaremonth. and up- 
.5 waidsy 
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wardsj after bi3 departure, be del iwred of a 
child> it is in the eye of the law le^itioaatej and 
if it fhoukl be the firfVborn £009 he is <he legitif 
mate heir of all ibbe>eftate of which his fuppoiM 
father migbl be poSbffod. : la f och- caies> hmvcm 
Ter^ it is.requiredj that; thebufband^ during hit 
abfence^ ilhpuld^ not^be out of the kingdo9i« hM^ 
withia the four {QSiS^ifUer quaUser.maim, asth^ 
law exprell'es it. < In one inilancc only, woiqi^ 
feena to be rather fcvierely ufed by the law,- aad 
that is in.crimes^C petit-treafom , If a wooiHsKV 
murders .her hiiilbaiid, (he ht d€€@rdtng l« tM 
leUerof the hi^, to be burn^a^ye; .tbougb |i( 
prefect, ibis latter part of the fendenoe, . i$ A06 
executed, as I have mentioned already, , in. aiiOt 
their plape^v ShoujUI, however, the ladies of 
. the members of parlia«D^jt, :agree amoog. theooe* 
felves, . to prevail upon their mifbaD^s to abolid^ 

this Gothic lawji I have no doubt but U<wo«jL4 
foonbedone^ ... .„ 

The fex in England is praifed for ita beauty ; 

and I really believe, that in.no country arc fb 

many fine women to be met with as in England. 

It has been^faid, that their drels has a confidcr^ 

able ihare in this pi aiie ; and, perhaps, it may: 

, be fo. The inoculatiojn of tixe fmall-pox has> 

within th<;fe late years, greatly contributed to in^* 

creafe the number of handfome faces,. The opir 

nion of the generality of the Englifh, that in no 

part of the globe fuch handfome women are to. be 

met with as in that part of Great Britain called 

England, is rather a proof of their national 

pride. . The Hoorifh princes prefer the beauties 

of their own country to all the women in the 

world, and think, that they are no where handj- 

' ' fomer 
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fotter thM in Affiei. * TKb'o^liiibtsr about beao-- 
tyi,' artd tlie jod^temti fi^ difimfitfy ^]rfV<bi upon 
i^ iSkpthA mndk\^'&^i*Hm 6t» Trtpi^fioas 

k Tctybcncficirf td tMc Rareof foticef; '" 

^Marttr, ta bfe tettrrs on ffae-£h^}(h*; T«y» 
trf'thtf women in Ei^land, " tfcat tli^y'miideiiUte 
Itepreflioli upon bis; b<^nt; fhala^ft^f ihtvn 
Hrefair, #hh faandfome^ but inaffiiSiiated fices ) 
itet Ano^ng t'huxidred iucb han<8bm^ <^e^ 1^ 
ten ahre eAtettainihg 01' agr^atde ; IRit'tlMfySMnt 
)ir6id fliouldcrs 4nd hips ; diat nil; ' t^en ifM^ ^U 
fcdtes, adorft themfeiires ^th patches, i^ich 
might be ohfiM-red Ijehind thdr Ipcftacles ; that 
lliejr afre eafily pUt -out of buayoar, ^nd addi6led 
to IfktitifiR^ ItthAn^ all thcdrudgci-y to theit huP- 
hsLtYiii^ ' wfto ^^ ^afdily fobisait td it." Indeed^ 
t dof hot kA^^^^t WtWnk ofthii French wrJ- 
ter^ and I maft fay» that this cbarader of the £ng^ 
liih women is unfairly drawn. When be acknow* 
ledges, that they haire made but liftte impreffioa 
i^yon his heart, it isccrtutn tbatneit their charts, 
tyM ^ 6#n feeitnga ^cprt in fault; mA tht^igk 
IhanioiatM' faces zYt tb be feeh in pri^t^ coiri- 
jrtmiei^,' Imd in puMic placesr; yet' there tfre otteft 
Krho hd))eak iWeliWeft by their <:ounrei^anee, ^ftifl 
«ki(ite^tioi) by Ybdr eyes. Had our Fre^ iratbbr 
bteh more*^quainted with the better' edneated 
"wcriAen in England^ he would have Found mbre 
tl^an teh armong a hundred, t>oth entertaining and 
agreeable. Patches arc now out of fafluon among 
«^gUfli l^es, and, to th^ir honotir he it faid, tbt 
•|fenera!iVy of tfacih, even at pireicnt, are not 
ntueh given tOTOUgeaad fainting, though there 

* Letcrfi furies Anglali et IdT Francoii ^ a Cologne, i^%7* 
p. 1$. 

arc 
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are mwiyj^^aaii^^aainc^^ 

^frajjiy im^rexti^i ^^,^m ly^mv^.i .!H>^ i»y« 

Switzerfa^^.r^c; v»ok,b^ idea ojf th^ft^w^ of 
{qnak .)>caut][ U'osn the wome;h ojf ^^s o^ii.c^oun- 
ti'jr^-but li^hU Ufte b^jen ^little,. more xe^p^9 
j^j^'ould hav^ r^ligned tne .ideas wh^cU be b^d 
£2^^d jof. beauty inlbis earlier cjj^ySf ^^nd a^kpow- 
k^ecj^tbat no\pbfre a ^re^er numW. Q* . b^. 
ihj^esj; among womqi^ are 19 be^und ioan^ia 
]^fg],aiid. tie i.i> pei%ap;st> ^.^f^in die ,rj^ht 
wben h<e aflert3>.that tbey are jcafity put oytof 
humour : but this is a w^akne^ oot p^riicular 
to £ngIi{K women^ it is tbe natur^ of tagfe ih'all 
countries A celebrated moderi^ Brjtifti waiter % 
compfK^in^^ the mannera of lianf^foode ^Qgfiiiv 
French, and Geiii^an womwu ;fays p/^iic^*a).cr| 
tW ** even among, the Iqyclieft features, fome- 
tjwng of a fulky . air often appears." This is a 
Teiy ji^ft rexpark^ though^ perhaps, in five iniis^ 
<^e$ put joit t€%^ this fulkinefs. will toon, ch^pj^e 
j^%.^ gp<^-natured fmile, when, tiif partres £i^ 
a^ttle bei;ter acquainteci. The cbargi^ f)f j^i* 
i^f>^ which our French aut}ior brii:|g|S agai^ .t^ 
Iin^liAi.Woidbeni caimpt be 'admitted without; §^^.eiSiJt 
fiqnii^tions. The Mo}iainedan.Yramen> l^%!Vft, 
outdo all the. refi of their JTex.OA idleness z and« 
thoi^h in En^andj. thpfe who tbjnk thc^ have 
ti^oney enough, , without the rifceffijy of any.ule* 
ful labour, will refcnible them ; , yet there ar^ 
B)f^ny.good.^wive& andj^i^hersti) be found^. who 
fiO^age their doi^eAi^ fi£urs wit^ S^^^^ ^^'^ *^ 
application ^ an4 whp brjjpg their families up lA 

* Dr. Moore, in hia View orSodcty aad^itfaoiieii in France* 

fuck 
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fuch an exemplary manner, as is well worthy of 
imitation. Lazinefs appears no where more, and 
to a higher degree among the icmales, than in 
London ; yet, even there arc very many excep* 
tions to be found. 

In no counciy b more attention and regard * 
paid to women, particularly the younger ones, 
than in England, and no where they are oftener, 
among men, the topic of converfation- It is a 
proverb, that England is the paradife of women ; 
and I really think that there is no cgnntry where 
their fituation is more, advantageous. All the 
civility and deference fhewn to them, by men, 
they look upon as an homage due to them; aU 
encomiums bei^owed on them, on account of 
beauty and accompliflimcnts, they arc very apt 
to take as literally truei ^hou^h many ordinary 
faces are to be met with, and though the praife of 
accomplilhpttents is frequently offered by flaitery, 
without 'a,ny foundation. It it faid that in France 
the women give the ton in all things, and have 
the fway ; but I am convinced, that in England 
their power is dill greater,* though they obtain it 
in a very diflferent manner from thofe of France; 
The jajovernment of the houfe i$ generally left to 
the wifc^ by the huiband, who readily fubraits to 
her adminiftraiion ; deference to the fex beiiig 
inculcated into his mind' from his infancy, both 
by his mother and even his father, who, in nine' 
.cafes out of t^n, has fet the example, finding 
that by tlijsfe means, it was moft eafy to prefcrve 
. domeftic peace. 

* Many enchanting defcriptionsof female love 
and of ardent attachment Xc their lovers, are 
civeh in numberlefe Eriglith romamres ; but it is 
faid, notwithftanding^ that true lave is |iot fo 
Vrell known, nor fo frequently to be met with, 

among 
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among the feir oA'cs <if this iflaiid, as tnigbt be 
IuppdfedTi^6rh' fiie& f omantic repreftntations-' 1 
neither can; j^orv^Tr, d^ide any thing in Ve^fd 
to thfe ftlfeftiiiiVjvthbugh r bftve ofSren heard' tt 
jnade. This, I believe to betiit^ that-otiginib 
tr JlBofe h"er<:)lHft?;*dra^^)bii^y- aRJchardfon -and 
otii'ers, under' the guidaiice of^ irarm ima^ha- 
i]bn, are ?is fcaree in England as iil any other 
(OiintVy ; ahd more 16 amoi'g the' modern' ladies 
of Jpttun^ and quality; and thpfe'who are inha- 
tljtahts of London. Talfo think; that what may 
Ibe called cbndefcending, pleaftng, -engaging, 
|aic7naiing manners, together -with thofe- little 
attentions, called by the French petrtes/mns, fb 
powerful in their effc6l, are things not much to 
be expelled by Englifh hufbands of their wives, 
at IcaiT: the inftances df the kind are not very fre* 

8^'uent.. This want, however, in order fo'render 
le married ftate happy, ft hot conffned to'En^* 
land ; it is more or lels vifible iti all countries J 
and, in juftice to Englifli women, I will'fay, that 
the generality of them ^^make ' excdTent mother^} 
that moft of them are' very fond' of cleanlihefe J 
that mahy of thdia are dorfjeftic, and miftd the 
aflairs of their houfes, and the concerns (X their 
'ifamifies : that they have not fflit ftiffnefs and 
affeflatiOn about them, which is'too' often td pt 
Jeen in .women of other' couritri^s^' paWitularl^ 
the northern; they afe more natural; and corifil- 
quently more pteinng. ' Yet, {tiifh is thfe contr^ 
di6^ion and inconfiftency ft the human' charafldl^ 
that it is to be wondered at, that hotM^ithftaridiiig 
Englifh women areari geiieraft'viiHrtc&ipitfionatiJ 
and tender-hearted, they fhould Kc*fo humei-odJi 
and frequent at public Actcutions, and have thiB 
appearance, as if they w^re fond of feeing. ^ fjl- 
low-creature in thcagonie^qf w.unfia(}4al,^ath» 

It 
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It will excite, p^rba}>$» furprizc, wRen T mentlC 
ox^ that duriog tke trial of tae Frenchman^ de l^ 
Itfotte, wlxo, not n^ny year3 igQ^ WasfexecatecJ' 
aa a fpy (Mr trailcir,. numoeri of (i^ie^Ui Loni^on^ 
Soit^c 01" the firft rank in the city, V$re itea fitting 
HI the Old Bailext >^ compo(edly as, if they had 
been at a playhbi^, iQ4 even in tjiofe awf^l in&- 
ment$/ when tb0 jujy ww-e cQnl'ultihg, Whethet 
they Ihould jind the piriipner guilty, pr not, itar€<f 
the ul^ortunate man as unconcernedly in the facej^' 
and took refreiliaients with as' much indiQer^nce^ 
99 if they, the play being finilCbed, were onljf . 
waiting for the enteitainment. However, this 
is%)i very little fignificance, when compared to 
what the Roman ladies dicj, wbeii they were pre-^ '^ 
fent at the mpft cruel murders, committed before 
thoufand^ o( fpetSatovs itj their amphitheatres. 
Thefe ladled had tjieir flaves fometimea $xed o^ 
tbecrois without their haying committed any 
ihing,'; - tbey haB ihem. frequjently, and 'moft 
lcvei»ely whipped iii their ptefence, for the fake 
of atnuiemc^t, or'being capricious, and in an ill, 
fciimour*; a '^hing, as I have beei^ informecL 
nra6t!ied. fohijfrtlmes even now, in the fame, wayV ' ! 
in tb^ Weflt I WJes. I believe t&at fingViff^ ;wd. :; ; . . 
jppi^ witS'^cry few exceptions, would 'not be 
capiSIe -off^ifn iasi'W the French have giy^h" ^ 
in. viax dayi pi:pofsi tbjt they ave. A friend o^ *. 
0>ine^ whoifo^ years flgb» returned from ^ 

airureS;}'me,;Hhathe was witnefs to tb« foUowlt:^ ^ / 

fe^sVA,0rJjjati8, where he made feme ftay,. 4 
^toniis^ Wiis bVokcA upoi^ tb ^bejpar- 

liet p^e« 'T\it wfetch lived, after the execiitt 

# OdfQif nS« it« fervus iKuno eft ^ nil fecerit« efto, 

M0€ v«i0^ fitjifiN% ii^lP>»MrtyfiM^v^«iii4; 

tber 
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tfaer kis: groans^ noar the . boriid ^ofiacle ht 
offered, prevented, ladi^ ^^4 gentkipieii £ix)at 
taking their ufual evening pronienade on the 
market pl^ce.; andi^hqi t^^^ yyin^ bfgged Y«rjf 
hard fpi- a little W^Jif:r tqt qye^f^ Jbb e»cejB5r€ 
^irft> alady^ who paflect^ and faeaid hiiOy iaid 
indignantly: «^ Ta^ci wm$, fopfinr hold y»iif 
tongue, fcound^reli Mciciier* lelates^ tfaatloa^ft 
years ago, wh€fn a young i^an, who. btd kiUed 
fii« father, and^Oiewed ymlelj; extremely hariieiu 
td on the place p^ execution,, received the firft 
fi^roke on the icafifoTd, whi(:|i l^reaking diul l^iallw 
ing his legs, inade him give a flwiek* ^ the fpeis 
lators, among whpm was a gieat number of 
women, dapped their hands, and loudly eniX)tt«> 
raged the executioner. /I ain reaUy of opinion^ 
tiaat Englifh women f:ouldneveir be giiiltyoi inchj 
oondu6l, or fhew the»felvb fo deftilule, ifti' co^^ 
paffionate feelings. \[ 

.Moft of thofe ;v<^hc(haye. written on lius^fiibjc^J^j 
ef the female fex in Engbndi talk U)p. generally. . 
Their obfervations are commonly taken fi 05^ 
jperfons in genteel life, or of rank, and from' i^ 
inhabitants of Londpn. , .But q?rtaii4y,a,;diftinc». ', 
tion fhould be made between the higher iqlaffes andt, 
die lowef ; tetWenthcjfe whoJijsej^^ great ,cU' 
ties, and tliofewlio pals their <layf in wcc^ntw^ 
The latter, who con^itute the, grf ^t(^ ajpn^b^i^ ' 
have undoubtedly, ijn ^ Jimp^reid /JnfViii^e^^^^ 
•preference, in vegard>o moi;al'cferaiJiji^^ 
the former.;^ my^ix-^^^ 

their perfons aAdjheir houi;^^aw^,,eY;c||in cprta^ 

and p&rticularly in Londoh. Tne g^n&idky/of 

thofe 
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thofe'who areftyled perfons of quality,- or who 
tbink tbemfelves opu^nt^ lead an idle life, ufelels, 
and tirefomceven to themfelves; they are, in the 
frefent age, lb little domeftic, that ihey find it 
vei-y 4lifagreeable to flay at home ; they hafien 
from one engagement to another^ -Irom company 
to company, and from card-table to caid-t^bje* 
Some French and German writers have afferted, 
that they are very fond of talking politics; but I 
have the. befl reafon to think that this is not gene-^ 
f ally true. The news of the neighbourhood, the 
lateft advices from the fcandalous chronicle, ac<* 
counts of new fafhions and new plays, conftitute, 
in moft inAances, the topics of their conveiiaiion, 
particularly at the tea-table. A modern French 
author complains, that \hey look always grave 
and melancholy, when feen in company, in 
ehurch, or in the ftreets, and at public places; 
and thaf they never look, much lefs ftare, at any 
ipan, their* eyes being always downtaft. -I fuf- 
peA thia French traveller to have been very Ihort* 
yghted, or elfe he could never have advanced fuch 
an afieition. There are, indeed, moft amiable 
aodefty, and dowhcaft looks of innocence, oKea 
to be naet with, even in London ; but whoever 
has frequented the playhoufes, and obferved the 
attention and fmiles vifible on the countenances 
of many ladies, when very expreflive doi^bie enten-^ 
ires enliven the ftage and the audience, or when 
they, with piercing glaffcs and eyesj examine the 
company prefent, will hardly think that they are 
&> grave and fo melancholy as is pretended. Even, 
in churches their eyes, the very old ones >except- 
^y are not filled wi^h mere devotion; and they 
^ill fometlmes caft a . friendly glance upon other 
objefts ai-ound them. It is alfo frequently ob- 
fcrvcd^ and even mentioned in public papeis, 

- that 
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that courts of judicature, when criminal cafes are 
tried, where female yirtue.and modefty muft be 
put to the blufli, have been crowded by thofe, 
who, as it was fuppofed, would wifh to be ab- 
fent from motives ofmodeftyand prudence; nay, 
even when the judges have cautioned and intreated 
them t^ retire, they have rather remained im- • 
moveable, and thought the covering their faces 
wiih a fin or a handkerchief, fufficient to declare 
their puuicity, and to hide tittering and laughter. 

In boarding-fchools, where the daughters of 
thofe arc educated who can afford the expence, 
they frequently corrupt each other. A certain 
affeiled vivacity, livelinefs, a fmartnefs, andfalfe 
wit, fometimes bordering upon pertnefs, a vanity 
in drcis and iafhions, are at prefenl the principal 
ingredients of an education given to young ladies, 
whofe parents think ^hemfclves not of the lov efi 
clafs of peaple. Romances, which ih Londor 
fpi ing up weekly, like mufhrooms, are too often- 
their principal readings. by which mesfns, perhaps, 
in fix infiances out of ten, both the head and the 
heart are coirupted. Moft young girls, parti- 
cularly in. London, when they are twelve years 
old, are well informed of thofe .things which 
they would know early enough at the age of nine- 
teen or twenty. What Horace, fays oi the young 
females at Rome, fits exa6ify thofe in England: 
*' they think on love from their tendered years*;" 
and, indeed," where is there a country wfecre they 
don'ot! 

Dreis is carried to the very utmoft, and the 
changes it undergoes are more frequent than thofe 
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the f^fhion. Neither caricatures e^hibil^d iiu the 
VM&4^'t)rtnaKBH bdr ftliridrft^'psigtifohs 
[In Ae^api^;' %^itffl^ ridkHi?tib9[fafhi(>hd, f^ro^ 

s^^ Gtii'^afityg tbetn in the-lftrSet^' ^Ad'lbeo&evs 

^fTodSBt fiokrcif ii^xne^ mctnta^ik S» thofe a«rhb 

j-6^rfthe*Tiapei^; withobf cffe6!iritt tti«ilBaft^re- 




iplace 

' ft isi very cfifliciift-to^^fi'at th^^rSwk ik focfety, 
.;'9T'at'the tcetif Hitfs of thteir purfe* ^' :Tiie tiadef- 
^Tiaw^i'd^taghtcr; \^ fatb^^r €ata tiai*dly.capfi the 
\'ieafl^^*?xbehtfts'of^Kfc, will do^ all that is^n 
^1^ri'*^S^;^ef tb df |efs; ^^hipn ftc g^afei tfbfokd;:Wif 
' %e '>it«*fi1h*'^y c!fcu\iiftahcebi ;artd maby^i^-ho 
' ihlght by^fflreir dutfide a^pTeai^ef^ te'^wk f6r 

* iudx as are in aflftiehcc, i^rill 1$fc fiwirtd, ijpon eA- 
, * quiry,in »Hatc (if very prcfc*^*iou84^c|Aiencfe,*6r 

* even of Wvita'dfe* * "' '* '-"^^ . ./ * 

AlV however, that I havBIaid^nJthb^bjcia 

" li'not bttuHar td tEnMifli #c^^ it<*ctiwk not 

^'^cfeaM the' niture b? tfceif *x» ^»Wtort Hombr 

^fay^ o? the fi&Hr xa hi^tutfej -feiii iw^ 'instances 

. i^ilf af;|flicaWe'tiQr tbofe of ^ur dfciy$i. ; V\rjntc6^ 

* teids,'tK<Ct'ndliii5g is fo tbaftjgeabli andrfickld'Sa^ 
af. v^iiUian ; ' aiiSd rfiave met with p^opJe ^ha thf Ak 

' i^iV eveft jbw there isfoinc triiW^^hithii aifeiriion- 

Juveijar Inveighs again* the- head-dte&*idf the 

V 'fwinan ' ladies th Ms ^t?ine^' ^'fj^int ag^fift ^^11 

'^^ Tanu eft mixieDditaitirdeestild^ / aj .0 v ri ; t)(i 
Tot premit OHiintoiu, tot adhtic cooipaglbu* aitum 
JHnktku caput. Androiiia(^«fr^a T^difti^i^idebtsretc.* 



j^:^ aa«nti?m»jr^g Rattle, ^iidJomciUmes w 

l?^iif6i«IW c^Cstbart bad jU,. -Qr^wljfp' TsW<?^fi^fP^ 
H^v^tod fipnfcqiiei>ti;»lly for fodr ajid^^ w/?^f^hp4rs 

15', bcaAity?<^pfigkiCj;ed or coiii/ovq'tedaL^^^^eji; '^gc 
** increafed, or. their fuppoied un^eyllap^rpe 
t *<irtieg33r«fci%ledk : ipft^Ri^y kijadWtbnr ].littl!^^pa^ 
;J/i fioji$^ja[B!0 j^yer,tuji7Vi aa)r. fy^m of^ c;p|ife'^u jp* , 
r :fA; Jli't30tirt«ict, y ihs^t 4^.their. ,mo§ f e^o5a^fJ. jj^o- 
^J£ Jrtent^lj^ Bpa^^t h^ye.bcien^ap*^lpl?^or?(6^ 
" N^rfllttcyytfe eiihcft- tqp b^gh or. tpoypwjjpr' 
thaM» '.^Tbfiy wiU g?*?c,dily fwaUoY^.the J^ii^^eft 
:i5*/^iid^g^3itef«^ly accept of. tb^ Iweft* ^p^yX^^ » 

: f? ftaftdfaig* )dfWtt»,JOt^hc :^qai6if^ tafc^ofjicr 
il^'/fiiiijVi, Ja.T^^t, ,^^t:i, y^ihk his. loy^g^^ 

judged rather too leverely; and exceptions^ I 

believe* mighfcie'ibttftdin^iT.iP ft»/:.i. r * 
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